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From the painting by Murillo 
THE 
O pursuit, one might say, could be 
more unsatisfactory than a striving 
after the unattainable; and yet for 


many centuries the greatest artists have 


been attracted by a no less inspiring under- 
taking than that of realizing in pigments 
upon canvas the ideal image of Christ. 
The utter hopelessness of the task has not 
deterred them from seeking in the realms 
of fancy for means to represent the godlike 
majesty of the Savior of mankind. Some, 
no doubt, have gone about it with the delib- 
erate and uninspired purpose of the. metre 


*The Notes on the Required Reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
will be found following those on the books of the course, in the 
Cc. L. S. C. Department of the magazine. 


MIRACLE OF THE 


LOAVES AND FISHES, 


painter; others, with loftier motives and a 
true religious feeling, have striven to attain 
the high ideal which, I think, we must all 
It 
to the devout mind that the 
face and features of him who is the light of 


still feel has never been fully realized. 
would seem 


the world were as incapable of human rep- 
resentation as is the effulgence of the orb 
of day. Human limitations in art stop this 
side of the perfect ideal. 

The subject is too vast to be considered 
with anything like historical completeness 
in the brief limits of this article. From the 
rude drawings of the catacombs to the weird 


tableaux of Doré; from Diirer’s powerfully 
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repulsive and realistic representations of 
the Savior’s sufferings to Merson’s' senti- 
mental compositions; from Guido Reni’s’ 
ideal in the so-called ‘“ Ecce Homo”’ to the 
modern materialism of Hofmann, is certainly 
too broad a field to be covered at a glance. 

I suppose that Guido’s * Ecce Homo” 
has had the greatest influence upon the 
fancy of painters since his time, in estab- 
lishing what may be accepted as the con- 
ventional portrait of Christ, inadequate as 
it must be admitted to be in the representa- 
tion of that supernal countenance. It is 
the Man of Sorrows, but it conveys little of 
the idea of divinity. The suffering that is 
depicted is not that of him who died for 
mankind, but merely that of an Italian 
model. And yet for three hundred years it 
has remained in popular acceptance, the 
counterfeit presentment of the living Christ. 

Despite the dramatic, and perhaps meretri- 


cious, qualities of Gérome’s’ “ Crucifixion,” it 


would seem to be a more satisfactory method 
of treating the awful tragedy of Calvary. 
It will be recalled, perhaps, that the story 
was told by indirection and the figure of the 


From the painting by Hofmann 


CHRIST IN ART. 


Savior was suggested only in the shadow of 
the tree that fell across the Mount of Gol- 
In the distance lay the city, and 
over it hung the pall of clouds, as the storm 


gotha. 


approached in which the veil of the temple 


was rent intwain. The centurions wound 
around the roadway to the city, two or three 
stragglers in the foreground looking back 
upon their bloody work, while through a rift 
in the clouds, low down on the sky-line, the 
light of the sun, with its message of resur- 
rection, cast the shadow of the cross along 
the surface of the hill. There is the whole 
story of the tragedy, told unmistakably and 
pathetically; but the sensibilities are not 
shocked by a gruesome spectacle, as in 
Diirer’s cruelly real representation of the 
Savior’s death. ‘There is no attempt to rep- 
resent the unpaintable. No devout soul is 
made to feel that his conception of the face 
of the Savior has been violated ; for it seems 
to me plain that each one must have, ac- 
cording to his own capacity for exaltation, 
a mental vision which can never be realized 
by another’s imagination, much less by the 
image that another might paint. 


CHRIST DISPUTING WITH THE DOCTORS. 
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From the painting by Plockhorst. 
THE JOURNEY 


Bearing upon this point of the personal and 
individual conception of the face of the ma- 
terial Son of God, it is curious to observe how 
rarely the type, as painted, is Jewish. The 
early Italian painters, who had a knowledge 
of drawing, 
ideal of the perfect man according to Italian 
standards. Their skill was as much greater 
than was that of the painters of Cranach’s* 
time as was their intellectual conception of 
their subject. They have given us, therefore, 
the most acceptable rendition of the scenes 
of this sacred history. But their Christ was 
an Italian. He was of a Spanish type 


naturally portrayed the classical 


TO EMMAUS. 


among the Spanish painters and of a Dutch 
type in Holland. Even our modern paint- 
ers have yielded to these anachronisms. 
Brown, the Parisian, has even gone so far 


as to represent him in modern dress, as a 
French gentleman, and Munkacsy’ has made 
of him a Russian peasant. 

Of course the earlier works of the time 
of Cranach are interesting historically alone. 
They are ugly enough, though perhaps sin- 


cere. In so far as they are earnest in pur- 
pose and devout in spirit we are justified in 
paying homage to them, and in joining with 
the dead-and-gone painters in a worship of 
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From the painting by Raphael. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


that divinity which they strove, honestly 
It is difficult in 
regard to some of our more modern works 


though vainly, to depict. 


of Christian art to satisfy one’s self that the 
spirit of religion was the actuating impulse 


of the painter. ‘Too often there is a sug- 


From the painting by Leonardo da Vinci. 


gestion of the mere effort toward a 
theatrical effect. 

I have in mind a certain extraordi- 
nary instance of charlatanism that for 
months thrived upon the unquestioning 
spirit of devotion of the community, as 
an instance of our readiness to accept 
as sincere and honest that which re- 
lates to our most sacred sentiments. A 
certain Mr. Bentley, an untutored iimner, 
evolving a certain foolish theory as to 
painting, set about befooling the public 
with an egregious head of Christ of 
He called it “The Liv- 
and exhibited it in a large 


colossal size. 
ing Christ,”’ 
hall which was darkened and draped so 
that the full force of his arrangement 
of electric lights should fall upon his 
It was a theatrical 
arrangement and false to even pious 


remarkable canvas. 


sentiment—a mockery and a sacrilege ; 
and yet there was for many weeks a 
steady pilgrimage of well-meaning per- 
sons to this trickster’s exhibition hall, 
who sat in churchly silence, awed into 


a spirit of worship by this gigantic fraud 


of a painting. 

Historically the church and its tradi- 
tions provided the earliest artists with their 
Crude as were 
their works, they were the expressions of a 


impulses and inspirations. 


primitive faith, and all early art was re- 
ligious in sentiment and expression. The 
traditions in the life of Christ have been 


THE LAST SUPPER. 
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treated by many painters with a certain 
conventional agreement as to details, 
either based on Scriptural descriptions 
or following the earliest formule of 
the imagination. The Nativity, the 
adoration of the Magi, the flight into 
Egypt, and Holy Families without num- 
ber, down to the crucifixion and as- 
cension, have been variously treated 
through the ages. Where these sub- 
jects have been treated poetically and 
with imagination they have power to 
inspire in us all, to this day, senti- 
ments of devotion and adoration; 
where they have been done with re- 
gard for realistic details they are 
usually hideous, and to be tolerated 
alone for historical reasons. 

As appertaining to the Christmas 
season, the Nativity is, of course, the 
incident of the greatest interest. In 
the earliest pictures this scene was 
located in a cave, and somewhat later 
a wooden shed was substituted for the 
primitive and rocky retreat. Among 
the spectators an ox and an ass are 
always included, somewhat incon- 
gruously, the one signifying the Jews 


I’rom the painting by Titian. 
THE TRIBUTE MONEY. 


and the other the Gentiles. Correggio’s® zling effulgence of incandescence. In the 


well-known “ Nativity” is perhaps the most early ages pictures of this sort, frescoes 


familiar example of this phase of the art and paintings, were calculated, as they are 
that represents the Christ-child in a daz- to this'very day, in certain cathedrals where 


From the painting by L. Olivier Merson. 


THE REPOSE IN EGYPT 
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From the painting by Murillo. 


THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. 


copies of them hang, to excite sentiments simple domestic accessories. The Christ 


of the most abject devotion. 


was alwaysof a Spanish type. His “ Adora- 


Murillo’ has painted a greater number of tion of the Shepherds,” now in the Vatican, 
pictures of the infant Christ than perhaps is an admirable work, beautified in the glow- 
any other of the masters of early times. ing golden browns to which time, no doubt, 


Indeed it was by little reproductions of the has added something of richness. ‘The 


Madonna and Child. 
painted at Seville in the 
early years of the seven- 
teenth century for the 
captains of America- 
bound vessels, that he 
made sufficient money to 
visit Madrid, with an in- 
tention of going to Italy. 
These little canvases 
were taken to the newly 
converted inhabitants of 
Mexico and Peru. “ The 
Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” it is said, Murillo 
painted as many as 
twenty-five times. The 
“Holy Family,” too, he 
painted many times, sur- 
rounding its figures with 
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HOLY FAMILY” BY RUBENS. 
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CHRIST 


Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes”’ is at 
Seville. One of the most famous of Mu- 
rillo’s works is ‘“‘ The St. Anthony of Padua,” 
in the cathedral at Seville, in which is shown 
the brown-frocked saint surprised by a visit 
from the infant Jesus, a beautiful naked 
child who descends to St. Anthony in a 
golden glory from among the company of 
cherubs that fill the glowing atmosphere. 
The state of ecstatic worship is wonderfully 
well expressed in the rapturous upturned 
face of the saint, who kneels with arms out- 
stretched in welcome. 

The youthful “Christ and the Tribute 
Money” (Cristo della Moneta), now in the 
Dresden Gallery, was painted in about 1514. 
It is beautiful in the flesh tints of the face 
of the Savior and in the rendering of the 
hair and beard. ‘There isa certain majesty 
in the expression of Christ, as he turns to 
answer the cunning Pharisee who is question- 
ing him about the tribute money. ‘Titian’s® 
‘* Assumption of the Virgin ” was perhaps 
the greatest of his religious paintings, but 
it must be confessed that his voluptuous 
tastes were more in sympathy with such 
subjects as portrayed beautiful women. 

Raphael’s “Transfiguration” is justly 
world-renowned. Familiar as it is to us in 
engravings, no copy can fitly portray the 
heavenly expression of the Savior’s up- 
turned face. It is in the Vatican at Rome 
and was the last unfinished achievement of 
his life. It is one of the finest pictures in 
the world. The scene of the transfiguration, 
in the upper part of the painting, is in 
Raphael’s own hand, and its peculiar charm 
is in the marvelous expression of the face of 
Christ. The lower and larger part of the 
canvas was left unfinished by the master 
and completed by Giulio Romano.’ It is, 
in fact, two pictures, the lower one repre- 
senting on one hand the disciples and on 
the other the multitude bearing a boy pos- 
sessed of a devil. It is explained that the 
lower painting represents the miseries of 
human life, while pointing attention to the 
Superior Power above, in realms of divine 
brightness and bliss. 

“‘The Last Supper” has been painted in 
all languages, as one might say. The cir- 
C—Dec. 
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cumstances are essentially dramatic. The 
earliest instance, so far as I know, is an 
embroidery of the eighth century, now in 
the Vatican. The representations of this 
scene are always the same so far as con- 
cerns the essential details. The Savior is 
shown as distributing or blessing the ele- 
ments that are to this day the features of 
the communion table. Judas, like the 
latter-day Iago, is always differentiated 
from the apostles, with whom he may be 
seated and apart from whom he may be 
represented, “ugly and venomous,” as 
Shakespeare says of the toad. 

The glory of the life of Leonardo da 
Vinci” was his famous painting of ‘The 
Last Supper,” which has now unfortunately 
fallen into decay. Da Vinci represented 
the highest type of the intellect and culti- 
vation of the sixteenth century in Italy. 
His genius was varied and for alltime. In 
this splendid work the dramatic moment is 
chosen when Christ announces his approach- 
ing betrayal, and the disciples are repre- 
sented as variously expressing their grief 
and consternation. The head of Christ 
has become almost a type of divinity. It ex- 
presses more satisfactorily than any other 
painting the dignity, majesty, greatness, and 
resignation of the Savior. ‘The figures are 
larger than life, painted on the walls of the 
refectory in the old Santa Maria della 
Grazia at Milan. It is done in oil, in fugi- 
tive pigments, and damp and decay have 
destroyed its color and it is falling to 
pieces. Jesus sits in the middle with the 
twelve disciples on either hand at a long 
table on which a light repast is spread. 
The accessories are simple but the draperies 
are finely arranged. The several disciples, 
expressing, each according to his nature, 
astonishment or horror at the Savior’s an- 
nouncement of his betrayal, are wonderfully 
varied in individual character. It has been 
said of this masterpiece that it is the most 
successful effort of Christian art. Raffaelle 
Morghen’s" splendid engraving of this beau- 
tiful picture is only less famous than the 
fresco itself, and has put a very satisfactory 
interpretation of the original within reach 
of lovers of Christian art in all lands. 
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The sufferings of Christ, the procession 
to Calvary, the supreme agony, have been 
too often attempted, but never, I may ven- 
ture to say, adequately. In fact all attempts 
to portray the holy passion are as futile as 
those that attempt to give us an ideal of 
the head of Christ. The crucifixion, the 
immortal tragedy, has naturally invited the 
chief efforts of the artists. For my own 
part I cannot fancy a perfect pictorial rep- 
resentation of this scene. It seems to me 
that Géréme, in the painting to which I 
have already alluded, has treated the matter 
more wisely than those earlier masters who 
undertake to depict the agony by material 
means and simulated circumstance. No 
picture of the murder on the Mount of 
Calvary could be satisfactory in its repre- 
sentation to the Christian; no such scene is 
within the range of artistic representation. 
In picturing the descent from the cross and 
the entombment, scenes which provided fre- 
quent subjects for the brush, of course the 
aim of the painter is to express the Savior’s 
love for mankind which underlay and out- 
lined the agony, but our minds are more 
impressed by the torture depicted. The 
incidents “upon that first of Christmas 
days,” the birth of Christ, the adoration of 
the Magi—the beautiful ideal which Ra- 
phael has left to us and to all time—these 
appeal to us at this season of the Nativity 
by their beauty as well as by their lofty and 
sound sentiment. 

Of the more modern painters of sacred 
art few have been able to impress us as did 
these masters of old. Holman Hunt’s” 
“Light of the World,” representing the 
Savior, lantern in hand, knocking at the 
door, has a certain intellectual significance, 
but it is mannered in affectation of the pre- 
Raphaelites. His “Christ in the Temple” 
created a sensation when it was first shown 
in London in 1860, but it does not excite 
emotion nowadays. The youthful Christ, 
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sad-faced and anxious, standing among the 
rabbis, appears to give small thought to the 
Virgin who bends to embrace him. The 
work is full of unimportant and unpictur- 
esque detail and is wholly lacking in any 
expression of inspiration. A more dra- 
matic composition is “The Shadow of 
Death,” which represents Christ as the car- 
penter, who, rising from his day’s labor in 
the shop of Joseph, stretches his arms 
wearily, casting thus in the slanting evening 
sun a shadow of the cross upon the oppo- 
site wall. 

The fault with our modern paintings of 
scenes in the life of the Savior appears to 
be an absence of the religious sentiment. 
They are too often merely painter-like, 
beautiful in execution, lovely in color, fine 
in the matter of graceful drawing and com- 
position, but done by painters who for the 
most part are devoid of any deeper feelings 
than those of the material means of ex- 
pressing themselves in pigments. Brush- 
work is not feeling, a color sense is not of 
a kind with religious emotion, and skill in 
composition and drawing are not in them- 
selves of more consequence than is a nat- 
ural gift of elocution to a pulpit orator. 

The Madonna” of Raphael, 
now in the Dresden Gallery, is perhaps the 
loveliest of the examples of Christian art. 
In it is expressed the spirit of adoration. 
“The Transfiguration,” by the same artist, 
may be classed with it as among the half- 
dozer. works that have had the greatest in- 
fluence on the religious art and the religious 
sentiment of all times. Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper,” Titian’s “Assumption of 
the Virgin,” Correggio’s “ Nativity,” Michael 
Angelo’s “Last Judgment,” the “ Immacu- 
late Conception” of Murillo, and ‘The 
Descent from the Cross” by Rubens” are 
other works whose fame has been justified 
by time and whose influence in uplifting the 
souls of the devout has been world-wide. 


‘“* Sistine 























A STUDY OF SCHILLER. 


BY JOSEPH FORSTER. 


O m&n should be better known to 
lovers of literature than Schiller. 
Carlyle’s biography of him was so 

excellent that Goethe translated it into Ger- 
The versions of ‘Wallenstein’ and 
by 


man. 
the magnificent ‘ Piccolomini”’ Cole- 
ridge are entirely worthy of the great orig- 
inals. Then Bulwer Lytton’s rendering of 
the fascinating and noble poems is admi- 
rable. Schiller’s enthusiasm, his purity of 
mind, his ever-aspiring love of all that was 
great in nature, art, and nature, 
make his works, especially in this age 


human 


of cheap, shallow cynicism, unspeakably 
precious. 

Goethe’s greatness, his many-sided genius, 
his universal and profound knowledge of 
the darkest and most awful depths of human 
passion, create a feeling of almost awe in 
the student; but the sunny radiance, the 
love that glows and pulses through Schiller’s 
“Don Carlos,” ‘The Maid 
“Wallenstein,” and, greatest of all, “‘ William 
Tell,’ make the reader not only admire but 
love, with a keen personal affection, the 
splendid genius who created them. 

Schiller was born in Wiirtemberg, 
1759—a few months after 
after the 


of Orleans,” 


on 
November 10, 
Robert Burns 
greatest and most universal man of modern 
times, Goethe, with whom he was to be united 
by loving bonds of friendship. Schiller’s 
father had been a surgeon in the Bavarian 
army, and was at the time of the poet’s 
birth employed by the Duke of Wiirtemberg 
to superintend his pleasure grounds and 
plantations. Schiller’s parents were good 
and intelligent, and he owed his noble, 
honest, truth-loving character to them. 

The Duke of Wiirtemberg had founded a 
free seminary for the sons of his military 
officers, and, as he had great esteem for the 
Schillers, he invited the parents to send 
Frederick there. The school was at Stutt- 
gart, and to it the boy was sent, in 1773, at 


and ten years 





the age of fourteen. 
was terribly severe. 
everything was done to make the boys into 
mere unthinking and unfeeling machines. 
All individuality was crushed; there was 


The discipline there 
The rules were iron; 


no play for character, for free will, for the 
display of any special features of mind and 
heart. 
intercourse between the boys was permitted. 
Drill, drill, drill, and task, task, task, was 
the dreary plan. 

Now Frederick poet, and 
therefore emotional and imaginative in the 
highest degree. It was like breaking a 
butterfly on the wheel. But although he suf- 
fered supremely, he conquered himself and 
studied 
Spartan 


No pleasure, no relaxation, no free 


was a born 


hard and well, preserving, with 
courage, a calm exterior. Still 
there is no doubt that this hard discipline, 
just at the time, too, when the heart of a 
boy is most eager to open itself to congenial 
friends and to all that is bright, joyous, and 
beautiful in life, produced the retiring man- 
and rather awkward shyness which 
characterized Schiller in after life. 

In 1775 he ceased to study law and 
turned his attention to medicine. Schiller 
disliked both, but of the he hated 
medicine the least. At about this time he 
first read Shakespeare, Plutarch, Klopstock, 
and Lessing, with a burning, all-absorb- 
ing enthusiasm. Soon after that he read 
“Gotz von 


ner 


two 


Goethe’s and 
the passionate admiration it evoked in his 
mind, and, indeed, in all minds in Germany, 
turned his attention to the drama. The 
result of his reading and suffering was that 
he wrote his first play, “Cosmo von 
Medicis,” some parts of which he used for 
“The Robbers.” He penned a great many 
little things, afterward found among his 
papers. But in spite of his passionate love 
of poetry he pursued his serious studies 
with iron resolution. 

“Duty first and pleasure after” was the 


serlichingen,”’ 
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golden rule of Schiller. He was not a 
favorite with his narrow-minded, pedantic 
masters, and was considered by them to 
be an unprofitable, discontented, and dis- 
obedient youth. The publication, however, 
of ‘The Robbers” gained him the attention 
of the reading world. It was Schiller’s 
intensely passionate protest against the 
cruel, crushing, conventional thraldom to 
which he had been subjected so long. The 
protest was in proportion to the provoca- 
tion. Had not the sensitive nature of the 
young poet been wounded to the quick, he 
could not have hurled such a_ red-hot 
defiance at all the world thinks respectable 
and decent. Schiller commenced this as- 
tonishing and daring play when only nine- 
teen. It is the product of a powerful but 
untrained mind. It is exaggerated, even 
grotesque; but what volcanic power, what 
passion, what genius it displays ! 

Karl von Moor is the creation of a young, 
enthusiastic poet. He is handsome, clever, 
fascinating, but without a vestige of pru- 
dence. Amelia, the only woman in the 
play, is a beautiful creation, but not a being 
of mortal flesh and blood. She, of course, 
loves Karl with enthusiasm. This is how 
she expresses her passion for him: 

He sails on troubled seas—Amelia’s love sails 
with him; he wanders in pathless deserts—Amelia’s 
love makes the burning sand grow green beneath 
him, and the stunted shrubs to blossom; the South 
scorches his bare head, his feet are pinched by the 
northern snow, stormy haii beats round his temples 
—Amelia’s love rocks him to sleep in the storm; 
seas and hills and horizons are between us, but 
souls escape from their clay prisons, and meet in 
the paradise of love! 

No woman made for human _ nature’s 
daily food talks like that, fortunately. But 
Schiller himself was the first to admit the 
extravagance of this play, which, with all 
its faults, shows there was real poetical 
fiber in the writer’s soul. I think a young 
poet should be exuberant; the time for 
pruning comes later, when sad experience 
brings sober judgment to cut and curtail 
what, as a youth, he thought very fine 
indeed. As Schiller wisely said, he pre- 
sumed to delineate men two years before he 
had met one. Power can be fashioned 
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into beauty and coherence; but want of 
power ? 

The publication of ‘“ The Robbers ” 
offended the Duke of Wiirtemberg and his 
courtiers. Schiller finished the play in 
1778, but did not dare to publish it until he 
had completed his medical studies. In 
1780 he obtained the position of surgeon to 
the regiment Augé, in the Wiirtemberg 
army. This appointment enabled him to 
print “The Robbers” at his own expense. 
Schiller was summoned to appear before 
the grand duke, who was not only indignant 
at the bold opinions expressed in the play 
but scandalized at its want of literary 
polish and ability. The duke was good 
enough to condescend to offer assistance to 
Schiller in removing the literary blots in 
the play, but, I regret to say, the poet did 
not acknowledge the proposal with adequate 
gratitude. This naturally annoyed his high- 
ness, who commanded Schiller to confine 
himself to his profession of surgeon, or, if 
he must write poetry, not to publish it with- 
out submitting it first to his criticism. 

Schiller was twenty-three when he left 
Stuttgart, where dark threats against his 
liberty, and even life, filled the air. He 
said: “I went empty away—empty in 
purse and hope.” 

He was invited to stay with Madame 
von Wolzogen, who knew him by his 
works and his intimacy with her sons, 
his former schoolfellows at Stuttgart. The 
world owes much to that kind-hearted 
lady. Under her hospitable roof the sorely 
tried poet was able to collect his thoughts 
and energies and brace his mind and heart 
to continue the battle against indifference 
and stupidity. Schiller was not the man to 
repine and whine; he could suffer and be 
strong in silence. 

Within a year after his flight from Stutt- 
gart he produced two fine plays, “‘ Love and 
Intrigue” and “ Fiesco.” Both these pro- 
ductions show a great superiority to “ The 
Robbers.” The genius of the man was 
growing from year to year, and developing 
with the mastery of passion and thought so 
nobly and triumphantly displayed in “ Wal- 
lenstein” and “William Tell.” There is 
































the same enthusiasm in the two plays re- 
ferred to as in “The Robbers,” the same 
ideally beautiful and perfect, and, therefore, 
unnatural heroines; but the exaggeration is 
less. There are beautiful, pure thoughts ; 
there are fine indications of philosophical 
discrimination, soon to ripen into finer 
and more perfect work. ‘The production of 
these three plays closes the first part of 
Schiller’s literary life. The fiery “storm 
and stress” period was ended. 

In September, 1783, he went to Mann- 
heim as poet to the theater. This appoint- 
ment fulfilled the hope of Schiller’s heart 
and gave him a position of independence. 
He could now pursue his intellectual labors 
calmly and undisturbed ; and that was all 
the lofty-souled poet asked of man. He 
had his daily bread assured; he had peace, 
liberty, hope, which are always sweet, but 
especially sweet to Schiller, by whom they 
were enjoyed for the first time. He said: 


All my connections are now dissolved. The pub- 
lic is now all to me, my study, my sovereign, my con- 
fidant. To the public alone I henceforth belong; 
before this, and no other tribunal, will I place my- 
self ; this alone doI reverence and fear. Something 
majestic hovers before me as I determine now to 
wear no other fetters but the sentence of the world, 
to appeal to no other throne but the soul of man! 


Schiller never faltered in living up to the 
height of that lofty resolution. 

In 1786 he published ‘ Don Carlos,” one 
of the noblest of his works. It is an im- 
mense advance on his three former plays. It 
is pervaded by a lofty, enthusiastic love for 
humanity; it is philosophical and profound ; 
and it is exquisitely beautiful in idea and 
sentiment. Schiller was now master of his 
mind and heart. What he thought, he could 
clearly express in beautiful, many-colored, 
glittering words. Contrast the cold-blooded, 
unloving and unloved, miserable, because 
suspicious, despot Philip II. with the self- 
contained, the noble and fearless Posa. 
How the bigoted, cruel tyrant seems to 
shrivel up before the unselfish and exalted 
eloquence of Posa, which almost sends a 
feeble pulse of life through the dead heart 
of Philip. Posa’s life is in his soul, which 
neither death nor Philip can touch. 
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In this noble play, which glows with a 
splendid but balanced enthusiasm, Schiller 
puts into the mouth of Posa the following 
words, instinct with pathetic wisdom: 


Tell him, Don Carlos, that when he is a man he 
must reverence the dreams of his youth. 


Three years after “‘ Don Carlos” appeared 
the Bastile fell. In 1787 Schiller visited 
Weimar, the most memorable event of his 
life. He was not then introduced to Goethe, 
but Herder and Wieland gave him a hearty 
greeting. Wieland was then the Nestor of 
German literary men. Schiller reverenced 
him as a father. He said: ‘“ We shall have 
bright hours: Wieland is still young when 
he loves.” Yes, the heart of a good and 
wise man is never old; it is capable of love 
to its last pulsation. Weimar delighted 
Schiller so much that he thought of settling 
there. He writes: 

You know the men of whom Germany is proud 
—a Herder, a Wieland, with their brethren ; and one 


wall now encloses me and them. What excellen- 


cies are in Weimar! In this city, at least in this 
territory, I mean to settle for life, and at length once 
more to get a country. 

After some months’ stay at Weimar he re- 
ceived a cordial invitation from his friend 
Madame von Wolzogen to visit her at 
Bauerbach. During his journey there he 
met, at Rudolstadt, a new friend, Fraulein 
Lengefeld, whose attractions made him 
sorry to leave the place. Next year he re- 
turned, and lived in the neighborhood from 
May to December, visiting the Lengefeld 
family every day. The following are Schil- 
ler’s views on marriage: 

To be united to a person that shares our sorrows 
and our joys, that responds to our feelings, that 
molds herself so pliantly, so closely to our humors; 
reposing on her calm and warm affection, to relax 
our spirit from a thousand distractions, a thousand 
wild wishes and tumultuous passions; to dream 
away all the bitterness of fortune in the bosom of 
domestic enjoyment—this is the true delight of life. 


Schiller loved Fraulein Lengefeld and his 
love was returned. ‘This was the happiest 
time of his life. His plays were admired, 
he was surrounded by congenial friends, and 
now the love of a charming woman crowned 
his happiness. 
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Schiller’s greatest friend was to be the in- 
tellectual giant Goethe. Notwo mencould 
possibly differ more than these two. Goethe 
was ten years older than Schiller, the former 
being at the time of their meeting thirty- 
nine. Goethe was a philosopher, a poet, 
and, in addition, a consummate man of the 
world, accustomed to hold his own with dis- 
tinction in the most polished and courtly 
society. Schiller, as I have already said, 
was shy and awkward, and did not show to 
advantage in mixed society. The mere idea 
of meeting the great man made Schiller 
nervous. 

This is his own account of the impression 
made on him by his first introduction to 
Goethe : 


On the whole, this personal meeting has not at 
all diminished the idea, great as it was, which I had 
previously formed of Goethe, but I doubt whether 
we shall ever come into any close communication 
with each other. Much that still interests me has 
already had its epoch with him. His whole nature 
is, from its very origin, otherwise constituted than 
mine; his world is not my world; our modes of con- 
ceiving things appear to be essentially different. 
From such a combination no secure, substantial in- 


timacy can result. Time will try. 


Time did try, and made them friends. 
At first Goethe thought as unfavorably 
of Schiller the latter did of him, 
but, as the world knows, all this smoke of 
prejudice disappeared, and they became 
helpful friends and fellow laborers in the 
mighty field of literature. 

In 1789 Schiller became professor of 
history at Jena. In the February following 
his arrival there he married Fraulein Lenge- 
feld. The following is Schiller’s delightful 
picture of that happy union : 


as 


Life is quite a different thing by the side of a be- 
loved wife than when forsaken and alone, even in 
Beautiful nature! I now for the first time 
The world again clothes 


summer. 
fully enjoy it, live in it. 
itself around me in poetic forms; old feelings are 
again awakened in my breast. What a life I am 
leading here! I look with a glad mind around me; 
my heart finds a perennial contentment without 
it; my spirit, so fine, so refreshing a nourishment. 
My existence is settled in harmonious composure; 
not strained and impassioned, but peaceful and 


clear. I look to my future destiny with a cheerful 


heart. 
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As professor of history Schiller’s taste 
for historical study was intensified. His 
“Revolt of the Netherlands” is full of 
noble thoughts; his burning love of liberty 
pervades every page. But I cannot stop 
to analyze it, and must pass on to “ Wal- 
lenstein,” a work of mature and enormous 
power. The gloomy, concentrated, war- 
worn Wallenstein, reading his fate, or try- 
ing to do so, in the distant stars ; the lovely, 
the exquisite Thekla, so pure, so exalted, 
so utterly unselfish; and then the noble 
Max, living on great thoughts and breaking 
himself in pieces against the adamantine 
rock of selfishness and cruelty—all these 
great creations, wrought out with absolute 
perfection of art, make the “ Wallenstein” 
plays unique in modern dramatic literature. 

The love of Thekla and Max, inthe midst 
of all the cruelty of ambition and the hideous 
brutality of war, reminds one of a pure, 
sweet flower blooming on the side of a vol- 
cano ready to burst in lurid flame at any 
moment; and it does burst into flame and 
all-devouring lava, and the tender, perfumed 
petals are consumed. 

Thekla is the daughter of the ambitious, 
fate-ridden Wallenstein. He is so con- 
sumed by pride that he defies the emperor. 
Max Piccolomini is sent with troops to con- 
duct Thekla to her father’s camp. The two 
meet and love with a deep, devoted passion, 
stronger than death. The ambitious father 
has other and higher views for his daughter. 
Max loves and venerates Wallenstein with 
boyish enthusiasm as a superior, god-like 
being. Max’s father is sent to wrest the 
command from the unscrupulous Wallen- 
stein. He is a cold-blooded diplomatist, 
and when Max learns his purpose he re- 
volts and quarrels with his father. 





Wallenstein is surrounded by enemies 
and traitors who plot to accomplish his 
assassination. ‘The Death of Wallen- 
stein” is sublime in its gloomy power. A 
sense of impending woe and horror per- 
vades every scene. The soliloquy in which 
the doomed Wallenstein communes with the 
stars and tries to tear their secret from 
them is one of the masterpieces of literature. 

Poor Max, with despair at what he sees of 














fallen human nature, all his cherished ideals 
dashed to pieces, rushes out at the head of 
his cavalry and is killed. Broken-hearted, 
loving Thekla goes to find Max’s dead body. 


Thekla. His spirit calls me: ’tis the troop 

Of his true followers who offered themselves to 
avenge his death; and they accuse me 

Of an ignoble loitering—shey would not 

Forsake their leader, even in his death—they died 
for him. 

But shall I live ?>— 

For me, too, was that laurel garland twined 

That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket : 

[ throw it from me. Oh, my only hope; 

To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds— 

That is the lot of heroes upon earth! 

With this speech Thekla disappears from 

the scene, but never from the heart of the 

reader. 

Of ‘William Tell,” his last and greatest 
work, “ Joan of Arc,” “The Bride of Mes- 
sina,” and ‘“ Mary Stuart’’ I can now say 
nothing more. One poem of his must be 
mentioned, ‘*‘ Pegasus in Harness,” in which, 
with a master hand, he paints the never- 
ending struggle of the poetical, sensitive, 
enthusiastic temperament, in its combat 
with the hard, dry, selfish, matter-of-fact 
—or in appearance matter-of-fact—world. 
What renders this poem more remarkable is 
the presence in it of a decided vein of pow- 
erful, grim humor. 

‘“‘ The Cranes of Ibycus,”’ the greatest and 
noblest poem by Schiller, in which there is 
an elevation and majesty which commands 
the interest of the most superficial reader, has 
a very interesting history. Inthe first sketch 
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of the ballad only one crane flew over Ibycus 
when he was murdered in the depths of the 
lonely wood. Goethe suggested that there 
should be a long line of cranes, resembling 
in some degree the long and awful pageant 
of the avenging Furies. Schiller perceived 
at once the beauty and grandeur of the 
idea and adopted it. In fact, the cranes 
were the companions of Ibycus in his jour- 
ney. Both poet and birds were traveling 
in a foreign land; the cranes were blessed 
with wings. This sublime poem is, there- 
fore, the beautiful result, one of many, of 
the friendship of Goethe and Schiller, and is 
altogether worthy of its noble origin. 

‘Whom the gods love die young.” 
Raphael, Mozart, and Schiller belong toa 
band of Heaven’s peculiar favorites. They 
are lent to this little, peddling world for a 
time ; but Heaven soon resumes the gift it so 
bounteously bestowed. The King of Terrors 
struck no chill to the lofty soul of Schiller. 
His life was in his heart and intellect; his 
body and its claims were trifling to him. 
His death, which occurred on May 9g, 1805, 
like his life, was calm and beautiful. Of his 
friends and family he took a touching fare- 
well. He ordered that his funeral should be 
plain and simple, with no pomp, no display. 
When asked how he felt, he said, “Calmer 
and calmer.” Later he sank into a deep 
sleep. When he awoke he said, “ Many 
things are growing clear and plain to me.” 
Again he closed his eyes; and his sleep 
deepened and deepened until it merged into 
the sleep of death. 
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OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


HE comparative advantages of orni- 
thology as a field study are more 
evident during a northern winter than 

at any other season. Insects are now dor- 
mant, and the myriad of forms snugly 
encased in cocoon, chrysalis, and cell give 
no sign of life. Not a single tree-toad 





or hyla can be heard, giving evidence that 
one of his tribe has survived winter’s frosts. 
Flowers there are none, and one can 
scarcely believe that the brown stalks rising 
above the snow ever bore blossoms. All 
but the coniferous trees are leafless, and 
the bare, gaunt branches toss desolately in 
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the wind. The hand of death would seem 
to have been laid on the face of nature 
were it not for the birds. They are the 
only living things to be seen. Are their 
active, graceful forms and cheery notes ever 
more welcome? Was there ever a winter 
day so gloomy that it was not brightened 
by the tinkling chorus of a flock of tree 
sparrows? Do not the juncos twittering 
cosily in our evergreens express a feeling of 
contentment which in some way we share 
with them? Even the hoarse caw of the 
crow has a clarion ring. Our hearts go out 
to anything alive, and the bird that in June 
might have passed unnoticed is now an 
object of special interest. 

At this time, too, the apparent frailness 
of birds appeals to us. How can the tiny 
kinglet, with a body no larger than a 
hickory-nut, keep the fires of life burning 
before wintry blasts that chill us through 
our furs? Where does the chickadee find 
refuge when blizzards are raging? Tem- 
perature, however, is of far less importance 
than food. Given a supply of nourishment, 
birds seem able to withstand the most 
intense cold. The character of our winter 
bird-life, therefore, is dependent upon the 
food supply. Among land birds we have 
hawks and owls, who feed upon small mam- 
mals and birds, woodpeckers, creepers, nut- 
hatches, kinglets, and chickadees, whose 
food consists largely of insects’ eggs and 
larvz, sparrows and finches, who are seed- 
eaters, the nut-eating blue jay and omniv- 
orous crow, while the presence of the berry- 
eating waxwing, bluebird, and robin depends 
upon the season’s supply of food. 

The identification of these winter birds 
being the chief purpose of this paper, let 
us attempt it by roughly grouping them 
according to their more prominent charac- 
teristics of size, color, and habits. Primarily 
we may divide them into two groups, in the 
first of which we will place those the size 
of a bob-white or larger, that is, having a 
length of ten inches or more. Here belong, 
with the bob-white, the ruffed grouse, 
hawks and owls, the blue jay, crow, shrike, 
and robin. These birds are so unlike that no 
further subdivision of them seems necessary. 
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Sportsmen, epicures, and the  bird’s 
cheery whistle have made bob-white one of 
our best-known birds. As the most north- 
ern representative of a family which has its 
center of abundance in subtropical regions, 
bob-white is more susceptible to the rigors 
of a northern winter than more truly boreal 
birds. Being eminently terrestrial, heavy 
snows sometimes completely bury bevies of 
birds, roosting, as is their wont, on the 
ground. They seem, however, none the 
worse for a living interment and have even 
been known to seek shelter in a snowbank, 
diving into it while in full flight. It is 
when a fall of snow is heavily crusted that 
bob-white is in danger. Escape from be- 
neath his snowy coverlid is then impossible, 
and whole flocks have been found frozen 
where they had roosted. 

Ruffed grouse are more northern birds 
than bob-whites, our species, commonly 
known as the partridge, being the most 
southern representative of a group or sub- 
family which is distributed throughout the 
northern parts of both hemispheres. They 
are therefore more hardy than bob-whites, 
and their habit of roosting in trees prevents 
their being snowed in. In the fall, grouse 
develop horny lateral fringes on their toes 
which doubtless serve the purpose of snow- 
shoes. In the spring these comb-like pec- 
tinations are lost—a singular instance of 
seasonal adaptation of structure. 

Hawks are so wary that, as a rule, they can 
be satisfactorily identified only after one has 
learned their distinguishing marks by the ex- 
aminations of specimens, and they may there- 
fore be omitted from this brief sketch. 

Owls, during the day, are generally 
observed by chance. Occasionally their 
sworn foes, the crows, betray their presence 
by a clamorous attack. But if one would 
look for a barred owl with fair chances of 
success, let him search the ground beneath 
some densely foliaged evergreen for the 
“pellets” of hair and bones which all owls 
disgorge. Once seen he may be easily 
recognized by his barred, dark brown and 
white back, striped under parts, absence of 
ear-tufts, and black eyes. His loud whoo- 
whoo-whoo, who-whoo, to-whoo-ah is not to 





















be mistaken for the call of any other species, 
but is not often heard during the winter. 

The hollow limb of an old apple tree is the 
screech owl’s favorite winter abode, or he 
may take possession of some snug nook about 
our dwellings, living there for years without 
our knowing of his presence. His small 
size—length nine and a half inches—and 
prominent ear-tufts distinguish him, but his 
low, tremulous, and to my ear musical 
whistle would surely never be called a 
‘screech ”’ by an unprejudiced listener. Both 
these owls feed largely on mice and insects 
and are therefore to be ranked as useful 
species. 

Crows are not the owls’ only enemies. 
Blue jays also never lose an opportunity to 
mob an owl when they discover his retreat. 
In any event it is always’ worth while to 
investigate the cause of an outcry among 
the jays; even if we fail to find it we shall 
be repaid by watching the jays themselves. 
Singularly human-like are these handsome 
blue and white crested birds, with vocabu- 
laries which seem exhaustless. They appear 
to find an especial pleasure in mimicing the 
cries of hawks, always, in my experience, 
selecting the species most common in the 
region. 

Many birds that are far from social 
during the summer are eminently gregarious 
throughout the winter. Crows never nest 
in colonies, but their winter roosts may be 
frequented by two or three hundred thou- 
sand birds who have repaired to the same 
place for many years. In the morning they 
radiate over the country, flying low in 
search of food; in the afternoon we see 
them high in the air, returning directly to 
the roost “as the crow flies.” 

The shrike and robin close our list of 
common birds ten or more inches in length. 
The former cannot be called a common bird 
in the accepted sense of the word, but his 
habits and the absence of vegetation render 
him conspicuous. He generally chooses 
some exposed perch from which, hawk-like, 
he can watch for prey. Small birds and 


meadow mice are his victims and he often 
impales them on a thorn or hangs them by 
The shrike 


the neck in a suitable crotch. 
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is ten inches long, gray or brown above, 
wings and tail black marked with white, 
under parts generally finely barred with 
black, bill hooked and hawk-like. 

Robins are irregular winter visitants as far 
north as southern Canada, the question of 
food most actively regulating their move- 
ments. In sheltered localities where cedar, 
dogwood, or viburnum berries abound small 
numbers are reasonably sure to be present. 

This brings us to the birds less than ten 
inches in length. 

The birds in this group may be placed in 
two sections, in the first of which we will 
include those having white or gray more or 
less conspicuous in the plumage of the upper 
parts or tail, as the downy and _ hairy wood- 
peckers, white-breasted nuthatch, chickadee, 
horned lark, snowflake, and junco. 

On a winter morning when one has been 
vainly listening for some sign of life, what 
a welcome sound is the tapping of a wood- 
pecker! Doubtless it is a downy excavating 
his breakfast of larvae, and we follow his 
tap-tapping just for the satisfaction of see- 
ing the black and white fellow at work; or 
he may be repairing his winter quarters, for 
he fashions a home in which to pass the 
colder months as well as one in which to 
nest. The male has a red band across the 
nape ; in the female this mark is white. 

The hairy woodpecker is as a rule less 
common than the downy in the Eastern 
States. He may be known chiefly by his 
larger size, the downy measuring six and 
three fourths inches in length while the 
hairy is about two and a half inches longer. 

With the downy we may often find asso- 
ciated, in the winter, another climbing bird, 
the white-breasted nuthatch. Seen creeping 
over tree trunks, he has at first glance the 
appearance of a woodpecker, but closer ob- 
servation will show that he differs in many 
points, the most striking of which is that he 
climbs downward as well as upward and that 
he does not use his tail as a support. The 
tail-feathers, therefore, instead of being 
stiffened and pointed at the end are soft 
and rounded. ‘The white-breast’s mode of 
progression, black cap, blue-gray back, 
white cheeks, and characteristic note of 
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yank yank combine to render his identifica- 
tion both easy and certain. 

If one finds the downy and white-breast 
in partnership it is quite probable that a 
third member of the firm is the chickadee, 
During the winter these three birds seem to 
have something in common which draws 
them together. Perhaps it may be a feeling 
of loneliness which prompts them to seek 
each other’s companionship. However, 
they seem to be on the best of terms, and 
one of the pleasant experiences of a mid- 
winter stroll is to encounter this trio. The 
chickadee will doubtless announce himself 
in perfectly intelligible English, and to the 
usual chick-a-dee notes he may add further 
remarks whose meaning is less clear, or 
even whistle a brief tune of two melodious 
notes. If he should be silent, which is far 
from likely, he may be known by his black 
cap, gray back, and whitish under parts. 

These are birds of the woods, and one 
might imagine that all our smaller winter 
birds would live in or near some growth 
which would afford them protection ; but 
the horned lark and snowflake are at home 
on wide plains or the open country near the 
sea. They are found in flocks and are not 
infrequently associated, and although abun- 
dant in favorable localities are rare or entirely 
wanting in others. Both are eminently ter- 
restrial birds, rarely if ever alighting on 
anything higher than a fence. The horned 
lark, or shore lark, is about seven and three 
quarters inches long, sandy brown above, 
throat pale yellow, abdomen white, a band 
across the breast, cheek stripes, and two 
small tufts or “horns” on either side of the 
head black, tail black, the outer feathers 
white. 

The snowflake, or snow-bunting, is about 
an inch smaller and is much whiter than 
the shore lark, hence the name white snow- 
bird, which is often applied to it. It comes 
late in the season and is not often found 
south of the latitude of Long Island. 

Of all our winter birds doubtless juncos 
and tree sparrows are the most abundant. 
The former arrives from the north late in 
September and remains until May; the 
latter comes in October and stays until 
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April. Although termed winter visitors, 
they are with us, therefore, half the year. 
Juncos, or snowbirds, are usually found in 
the vicinity of evergreens, in which they 
pass the nights. Their happy twitter and 
contented chew-chew as they rest cosily in 
their snug quarters are among the cheery 
sounds of winter. Juncos are about six and 
a quarter inches in length, slate-gray with a 
white abdomen and white outer tail-feathers, 
which show conspicuously in flight. 

The second section of the group contain- 
ing birds less than ten inches in length in- 
cludes those in which white or gray is not 
conspicuous in the plumage of the upper 
parts or tail. The members of this sec- 
tion are the tree sparrow, song sparrow, 
winter wren, brown creeper, golden-crowned 
kinglet, purple finch, goldfinch, crossbill, 
redpoll, waxwing, and bluebird. 

Tree sparrows seem even more social 
than the juncos. Their favorite winter 
resorts are weedy fields which furnish them 
with a supply of seeds. The good done by 
granivorous birds in winter in devouring 
the seeds of noxious weeds can be appre- 
ciated on reading the estimate of Professor 
Beal, of the Department of Agriculture, 
that in Iowa tree sparrows consume 875 
tons of weed seeds during the winter season. 

When feeding, tree sparrows maintain a 
pleasing conversational twitter in which one 
can often distinguish the words “ too-late, 
too-late”’; but their tardiness, if such it is, 
seems to cause them no regret, for merrier 
birds one cannot find. They are about the 
size of the junco, striped above with reddish 
brown, grayish, and black, with white under 
parts and in the center of the breast a 
single dusky spot. 

As the tree sparrow or winter chippy re- 
places our common chippy in the winter, 
so the winter wren appears just as our sum- 
mer house wren departs. He is smaller 
than the house wren, with a shorter tail, 
and prefers some old wood-pile or brush- 
heap in the woods to the handsome residence 
in some bird-house his cousin has recently 
vacated. His small size, activity, and erected 
tail render him easily distinguishable. His 
call is a rather nasal chimp, chimp, which 
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suggests the song sparrow’s characteristic 
note, but is uttered more quickly. 

This sparrow may sometimes be found 
inhabiting the wren’s brushy retreat, and it 
also frequents dense hedge-rows. It is a 
permanent resident from New England 
southward and is cherished by all lovers of 
bird music as the first songster of spring. 
Even warm days in January tempt it to 
voice its emotions in song, and by March 1 
it may be heard in numbers. A black spot 
on the center of the breast, formed by the 
confluence of some of the numerous spots 
of the under parts, is a characteristic mark- 
ing. The back is striped with reddish 
brown and black, and in size the bird 
agrees with the junco. 

Some difficulty may be experienced in 
finding the brown creeper, but, once seen, 
its identification is certain. Its brown and 
black striped back harmonizes so closely 
with the bark of trees over which it climbs 
in search of insects’ eggs and larva, and its 
squeaky notes are so weak, that the bird 
may easily escape observation. 

The call-note of the golden-crowned 
kinglet is even more insignificant than that 
of the creeper, being a fine, high, squeaky 
chirp, practically inaudible to all but trained 
ears. The bird is exceedingly tame and 
one may approach it closely enough to 
see clearly its gold, orange, and black 
crown. 

Birds’ names are often misleading, and he 
who during the winter expects to find a 
goldfinch wearing a yellow costume will 
look for this bird in vain. At this season 
the males are clad in the duller plumage of 
the female, being yellowish olive above and 
soiled whitish below. Both sexes are now 
usually associated in small flocks and aside 
from their color may be known by their 
sweet chirping calls and bounding, undu- 
lating flight. 

The purple finch is even less appropriately 
named. The so-called “purple” is a dull 
red approximating the popular idea of 
“crushed strawberry,” and at the best is 
worn only by adult males. The young 
males and females are streaked with 


brownish and grayish above and are 
white streaked with brownish below. This 
species has a fondness for the buds of 
trees, and when perching is conspicuous 
on these leafless branches. When on the 
wing it utters a characteristic creaking note. 

The crossbill and redpoll, however, may 
fairly claim descriptive and applicable titles. 
The former has the tips of the mandibles 
crossed, an apparent abnormality which is, 
nevertheless, of real service to the bird in 
extracting the seeds from pine cones. The 
latter has, in any plumage, a bright red 
crown-cap and in adult males this color 
appears on the breast, the rest of the body 
being striped with black. In habits the 
redpolls resemble to some extent both gold- 
finches and purple finches. 

Adult male crossbills also have red in 
their plumage, being dull blood color, but 
young males and females are greenish. So 
closely do they adhere to a diet of pine 
seeds that they are seldom seen far from 
coniferous trees. Both crossbills and red- 
polls are of irregular occurrence in winter, 
sometimes coming in large numbers and at 
others being rare or wholly absent. Asa 
rule they do not venture much south of 
southern New England, though in moun- 
tainous districts crossbills are known to 
nest as far south as South Carolina. 

Our list closes with the waxwing and 
bluebird, summer birds whose presence in 
winter north of the latitude of New York 
City is more or less dependent upon the 
season’s food supply. ‘The waxwing is 
brown, with a yellow band across the end 
of the tail, a conspicuous crest, and, usually, 
singular sealing-wax-like tips at the ends of 
the shorter wing-feathers. The bluebird 
receives an adequate description in its 
name. 

There are other birds which the experi- 
enced field student may discover during the 
winter, but the beginner will find that the 
ones mentioned here will furnish him with 
abundant occupation for the season, and 
the chances are that before he is on speak- 
ing terms with them spring will have 
brought a list of newcomers. 
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ORPAH AND RUTH. 

And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law: but Ruth 
clave to her.— Ruth 7. 14. 

[December 5.| 

HIS is the introduction to one of the 

most delightful pastorals to be found 

in any language, a poem in every- 
thing save meter, and with the charm of an 
antique simplicity, with a pictorial vividness 
and a home-telling power of truthfulness to 
nature, to which neither rhythm nor rime 
could add a grain of sense or eloquence. 
Thanks for this book of Ruth, set in the 
midst of the Old Testament like a jewel 
within a rim of gold, small as a gem, but as 
bright as a gem, and as clean-cut and clear- 
polished as ever left the workshop of a 
poetical lapidary! Generally, in reading the 
books of the Old Testament, we see but 
little of the inner life of the people. There 
is ascreen of political events which shuts 
it out from us, except at a few occasional 
points, where we can peep through some 
narrow loophole and get a few glimpses. 
But here in this small book there is no 
jealous lattice-work in the window, and 
the eye can settle itself unforbidden upon 
all the little domestic and social economies 
which are elsewhere curtained round with 
privacy. Our present purpose requires, 
however, only the outlines of the first part 
of the story. 

There was a famine in the land of Israel, 
and it bore hard upon the sons of Ephraim 
in Bethlehem-Judah, and Elimelech, proba- 
bly a man advanced in years and not undis- 
tinguished in his family and kinship, went 
into the country of Moab, taking with him 
The Moabites, as 
you know, idolatrous as they were, were 
blood connections of the Israelites, and held 
a rich and prosperous territory across the 
Jordan. They were often at war with the 
Israelites, and yet they seem never to have 
quite forgotten the bond of consanguinity, 


his wife and two sons. 
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VINCENT, 
and they often gave a hospitable welcome 
to their neighbors and kinsmen in times of 
pressure and calamity. To the fertile val- 
leys and the multitudinous flocks of Moab, 
Elimelech fled from the jaws of famine. 
There is no significance in Elimelech’s 
journey, though there is great 
cance in its terminus among the old ene- 
mies of Israel, and we may believe that only 
a hard necessity would have driven him 
thither. We are told how the family re- 
mained in Moab ten years. Elimelech died 
there ; and then the sons married there, and 
they too died there, and Naomi was left 
alone with her two daughters-in-law. This 
triple affliction of the poor widow seems to 
have been regarded by her as a judgment 
from God, as if she believed that God had 
thus punished her family for entering into 
even a temporary compact with a race of 
uncircumcised heathen. ‘The hand of 
the Lord,” she exclaims, “hath gone out 
against me!’ and she resolves to return to 
her own country and end her days in the 
shadow of Jehovah’s sanctuary. 


signifi- 


[ December * 12.) 

Now comes the artless discussion with 
her two daughters-in-law in which we see 
so beautifully brought out the traits of 
two diverse characters—one commonplace, 
without a tone which surpasses the aver- 
age female character, the other touched 
with a powerful hand, exalted to the very 
ideal of feminine grace and feminine 
faithfulness, and finished with one of 
those rare strokes of conspiring genius and 
felicitous art which make a picture immor- 
tal. Naomi evidently shrinks from the 
thought of taking her Moabitish daughters 
into the land of her fathers, though this 
shrinking is by no means so strong as to 
show itself on the surface of her mournful 
pleading with them. On the contrary, she 
seems only concerned, with a true mother’s 























self-renouncing affection, for their welfare. 
Her heart has learned to build itself upon 
their love, and she yearns for their com- 
panionship. 

Probably, in this household of Israel, they 
have left off their idolatrous practices, and 
suffered their old religion to drop into a 
slumberous, inarticulate passiveness ; but it 
is plain they have yet gone no further than 
this, and have made no open renunciation of 
the gods of Moab, or any profession of faith 
in the Jehovah of their husbands and their 
mother-in-law. They are come now to the 
crisis in their history, and just as, when a 
man is halting between two opinions, his 
decision is often reached, not by the royal 
road of reason and argument and reflection, 
but by some short cut of emotion, affection, 
or sympathy, so for these two daughters 
everything hangs upon the impromptu re- 
sponse which love has to make to the noble 
and self-denying woman whose tears are re- 
futing the broken voice which bids them 
leaveher. Only one of them has hesitated at 
all. She sees her mother’s tears, but she has 
a keener sense of her mother’s words. She 
seems quite willing to be persuaded, and at 
length goes up to her mother and kisses her, 
and turns her back upon her forever. 

Not so with the other; she stands as if 
rooted to her place, and when Naomi, in 
tenderly sad and disconsolate words, says to 
her, “Thy sister-in-law is gone back unto 
her people and unto her gods; return thou 
unto thy sister-in-law,” Ruth breaks out 
with her impassioned yet steadily deliber- 
ate vow: “Whither thou goest, I will go; 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my 
God; where thou diest will I die, and there 
will I be buried. The Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me.” 

In spite of the three thousand years which 
have piled their dust and ashes over this 
brave daughter of Moab, the mother of 
kings and the star-gleam of a line of glory 
that rose and flashed over the plains to 
Bethlehem, the winds have not swept her 
words away. Passion has been speaking 
since in all tongues, love has been pour- 
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ing itself in song and in dirge, human 
tenderness has wreathed itself with the 
choicest garlands of eloquence; yet the 
world has not found, the heart has not an- 
swered so sweet a spirit, wrapped in such a 
power of graceful and compelling language, 
as that which breathes and flames in these 
words of Ruth. We can tell when we are 
in mid-ocean by the color of the water, and 
we can tell by the intense coloring of this 
speech what depths of faith and loyalty 
and love lay in the character of Ruth. 
Worthy was she, thrice worthy, to become 
the remote mother of our Lord and Savior, 
and to set up for us, back in the dim cen- 
turies, a radiant image of love, never 
eclipsed save when her mighty descendant 
after the flesh was lifted upon the cross. 


[December 19.| 

But I ask you now to examine the con- 
trast between the two characters presented 
to us in this narrative, and to judge whether 
there be not something instructive here 
which we may learn. 

In the first sister we have the impersona- 
tion of what we shall call the sentiment of 
habit and attachment, which passes every- 
where, in characters like hers, under the 
name of love, but which is in very truth not 
love, but the mere sentiment of it, the dif- 
ference between the two being just the dif- 
ference between a coal of fire and a lucifer 
match, out of which you can get a fire only 
by friction. Blow upon your live coal and 
it blushes out redder and redder and waxes 
hotter and hotter; blow upon your lucifer 
and it goes out into darkness. Sentiment 
of any kind is athin gloss which lies on 
the surface of feeling like a varnish ; it does 
not go beyond the senses, it does not strike 
through the interior tissues and color its 
way down to the heart. It comes in from 
without, from circumstances, from educa- 
tion, from the daily phases of life—a mere 
motion of the soul which takes up and re- 
peats the motion of the world around it, 
and which looks like deep, genuine feeling, 
just as water in the Croton reservoir looks 
like water from a living spring. And, alas! 
how much mere Croton water there is in the 
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channels of human nature and of society ; 
how much semblance of feeling that proves 
only disguised affectation ; how much show 
of sympathy that vanishes like the glittering 
gossamers of the morning; how much shal- 
low love that evaporates into idle profession, 
and ends only in a kiss like Orpah’s ! 

And I remark, in the first place, that the 
mere sentiment of love goes no further than 
a kiss. It throws itself on the lips. It 
warms itself in the eye. It learns from use 
and custom alone how to play on the keys 
of passion and produce some weak but im- 
posing imitation of the genuine music of 
the heart. There isno muscle in such love ; 
it is all nerve, and, like every other feeling 
which has no conductor but the nerves, it 
thrills only in spasms, and is a thing of times 
and seasons. 

Can you not find examples in the sons 
and daughters and brothers and sisters of 
many a household? Can you not find them 
in the members of the church, in those 
whose affection, sometimes flaring up like a 
well-shaken torch, is yet as intermittent as 
the light of a firefly, and needs a continual 
puff of fresh air and a constant brushing 
away of dead cinders to keep it alive? Ask 
such love for a kiss, and you will get it, but 
ask it for that profound, sustained sympathy 
which the thirsty soul craves at times, and 
goes searching for like a well in the desert, 
and you find it not. When the daily tide 
in the household runs on smoothly, and 
there is no strain on the old cables of habit 
and duty, it is easy for son or daughter to 
pay the whole exterior homage of love; but 
let the way grow rough, and life be jostled 
and jarred with cares and anxieties and 
worries, then comes the test of affection— 
then does all feeling that merely simulates 
love give its last kiss and turn away forever. 

And when I look into the homes of pov- 
erty, hard, grinding, coarse, sordid poverty, 
where the children of toil pick their scant 
bread from their own bones and eat it not 
alone in the sweat of their foreheads but 
in bitter heart-sweat—when I look there 
Ido not wonder I see so little love, but 
that I find so much that puts to shame 
the polished egotism that usurps the name 
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For the 
poor have wounds which no kisses can heal. 
They live in an atmosphere that chokes 


of love in so many higher places. 


and strangles all sentiment and all super- 
ficiality of romantic feeling; and if love 
springs up with that envelope around it I 
know that it must be, not a sentiment of 
love, but a religion of love, pure as God’s 
highest ether and deep as man’s largest ca- 
pacity. And I remark, in the second place, 
that no mere sentiment of love is able to 
stand before the rush of trial and the stum- 
bling-blocks of difficulty. We want sinews 
to do that, not nerves alone. 

Probably Naomi, before she called up her 
children to take her leave of them, knew no 
difference between them in their attachment 
to her; Orpah was as Ruth. But the dif- 
ference came out when the poor widow, in 
the candor of her own affection, set herself 
on one side and interest on the other, and 
asked her daughters to choose between the 
two. Then was the time for Ruth to speak 
out, and then was the time when Orpah 
sank into silence and all the sweets of her 
love expired in a kiss. 

When a gallant warrior lay dying on the 
field in the arms of his son, seeing the 
enemy in the distance approaching the 
spot where he lay he bade his son leave 
him and seek safety in flight; but when 
his son appeared but too eager to take his 
advice the father cried out, “‘ Will you leave 
me, my son? Must I die here alone?” 
How many hearts have sent up that mourn- 
ful cry when misfortune and sorrow and 
trouble have thrown them on the field and 
left them there to perish !—hearts of for- 
saken mothers and fathers, hearts of aban- 
doned friends, hearts of Christian brothers 
from whom every face of sympathy, every 
hand of help has withdrawn itself; and 
under the cloud of adversity, in the thick 
smoke of life’s dangerous battle, how rare 
is the human love that stands fast by the 
failen and throws its arms around the suf- 
ferer, and out of the rich fulness, and with 
the quiet promptitude of a resolute and un- 
terrified heart, exclaims with Ruth, ‘‘ Where 
thou goest I will go, and where thou diest 
will I die.” 
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[December 26.| 

Anp if trial and peril and tribulation came 
to all of us, what swaths of desolation they 
would leave among us—what windrows of 
dead branches, what heartless farewell 
kisses, as the sole remains of that empty sen- 
timent which hides itself in a gauzy ostenta- 
tion of love! I remark, finally, that the great 
difference between the mere sentiment of love 
and a vitah, deeply earnest, devoted affection 
is one which religion only can explain. 

I do not deny that there is ardent, cling- 
ing, deathless love, which knows little of a 
true religion; there is a pure, soft human- 
ity of love, which gathers up into one bun- 
dle of fibers all that is strongest in the pas- 
sionate instincts of our nature, while yet it 
has not a single string in it that can awake 
a note of those higher strains which breathe 
over life the music of the spheres, and wed 
our hearts together in a symphony sublimer 
than man’s earthly passions can ever know. 
I do not deny the existence of such a love, 
but it touches us only around a segment of 
our being; it is too narrow to take us in the 
whole sweep of our existence and our des- 
tiny. It is only the vox humana in the or- 
gan; it is only the flower on the stalk; it is 
the love of joyous smiles and April showers 
of tears; a love for life, not for death—for 
the blooming hours and the flitting shadows, 
not for the dark, deep, voiceless night of 
trouble and affliction. It is a love that 
leaves out the soul, and, with all its fra- 
grance and its beauty, has no healing in it 
for man’s sharpest aches and sternest needs 
—those that meet him when he is called to 
leave his: household idols—and all that an 
unreligious love can give him is a poor kiss 
upon his dying lips. Between this and a 
love which draws to itself all the elements 
of religion there is that distinction which 
you may see between Orpah and Ruth. 

Even the names of those sisters are sug- 
gestive of this distinction. The one is Or- 
pah, “ young vitality, youthful freshness,” 
and the other is Ruth, “friend of God,” 
hinting to us the contrast which exists be- 
tween the uncertainty and inconstancy of 
the most vigorous human powers and the 
steadfastness of a heart which is stayed on 
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God. Could Orpah have said everything 
else, there was one thing she could not say, 
‘“* Thy God shall be my God”; and there- 
fore she turned again to her idols. And if 
mere human love gets its tenderest beauty, 
and its broadest scope, and its most un- 
swerving loyalty from religion, I ask how 
there can be any true love for religion, for 
Christ, for the church, where the essential 
facts of religion are wanting? And this 
touches the case of many an unconverted 
man, who stands to-day, like Orpah, divided 
between his old gods and his old friends 
and the divine call to a Christian life. 
There is a sentiment in favor of Jesus, 
but it is too weak to take up the cross of 
self-denial. There is a genuine emotion 
that feels all the solemnity of the choice 
which the sinner is called to make, and 
sometimes rises and glows almost to the 
white heat of decision. There is a surge 
of penitent feeling which sweeps over the 
heart at the remembrance of the past, and 
almost breaks away at times the dikes of 
pride, and shame, and selfishness that con- 
strain it. It would be strange if men did not 
have such moments of tumultuous feeling, 
when conscience kindles thought and eter- 
nity bends its awful frown upon the sinner. 
But there is novirtue in all this. Let no 
such himself that he comes 
nearer the kingdom because his sentiments 
are in favor of it. Let no Orpah delude 
herself into the belief that she is true and 
faithful because she seals her profession 
with akiss. It is not a feeling toward God 
that brings the sinner to the cross, but a 
feeling from God, and that is a grace which 
only repentance and self-renunciation can 
bring. There is no true love for Christ that 
does not spring from Christ ; there is no af- 
fection for the church which does not cling 
to the church, and plant itself within it. 
There is no loyalty to our brethren which 
does not carry us into the midst of them, 
with our hands ready to work, our hearts 
beating with sympathy, and our tongues 
prompt to declare, like Ruth, “The Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if aught but 
death part thee and me.”—fe. P. B. 
Flaughwout, A. M. 


man flatter 








THE TREND OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


N the century and a quarter of its exist- 
ence the United States of America has 
become the greatest agricultural nation 

of the world; and, what is less generally 
recognized, it has become the greatest 
manufacturing nation of the world. Nine 
years ago the distinguished English statis- 
tician, Mulhall, said that the value of our 
annual manufactures placed us not only at 
the head of industrial nations, but so far 
ahead that we had only to increase our 
annual output one fourth to make it worth 
double the annual product of Great Britain, 
our nearest competitor. Thirty years ago 
we supplied the world with only one seventh 
of its coal while Great Britain contributed 
one half of the product. For five years 
past we have produced one third of the 
total coal supply and Great Britain’s output 
barely exceeds that of the United States. 
American pig iron has been exported to 
England because cheaper than the product 
of Great Britain’s own smelters. We pro- 
duce an eighth more iron and a quarter 
more steel than Great Britain, and it is one 
of our greatest industrial victories that we 
have wrested from that country the distinc- 
tion it enjoyed of being the fountainhead of 
the world’s iron and steel supply. 

The United States surpasses all other 
countries also in the production of gold 
and silver. One of our copper mines pro- 
duces a tenth of the world’s entire supply 
and this country furnishes over half of the 
total copper product. Most of the petro- 
leum of the world is produced in this coun- 
try, the Russian product, large as it is, 
hardly entering into competition with it in 
the general markets. Our colossal agri- 
cultural development has enabled us to be- 
come tne largest dependence of great na- 
tions that are not able to raise food enough 
for their needs. We have been so preemi- 
nent as food exporters that we have been 
called a nation of agriculturists to distin- 


guish us from the nations where manufac- 
tures predominate ; and the reason is not 
farto seek why, in our foreign commerce, we 
have supplied the world chiefly with food 
products and raw materials and have lagged 
behind the leading European nations in the 
value of the manufactures we have spread 
abroad. 

Our country, in the past ten decades, has 
been very busy developing its vast sources 
of natural wealth. Nearly all the lines of 
progress have been simultaneously ad- 
vanced. Our agricultural progress has 
been no more rapid than our manufac- 
turing growth, but this industrial develop- 
ment, remarkable as it has been, has not 
kept pace with the abnormal increase in 
our population. The number of our people 
was quadrupled in the first fifty years after 
1790 and it has more than doubled in the 
past thirty years, and we are a people who 
spend more fer capita for houses, food, and 
clothing than any other nation in the world. 
So it happens that, with a net value of 
manufactured products of four and a half 
billions a year, we are not yet able to make 
nearly all the things our own people require, 
and have to import large quantities of the 
manufactures of other nations. The time 
is not far distant when we shall be able to 
supply the home demand, in most respects, 
from our own shops and factories. Hith- 
erto we have had all we could do in turn- 
ing raw material into manufactured prod- 
ucts for home consumption, and this work 
alone has brought us into the lead of man- 
ufacturing countries. 

This is one reason why we have not 
sought wide foreign fields for our manufac- 
tures. Then, too, for most of our national 
life our industries have been highly pro- 
tected, with the result that our manufac- 
tures have been greatly stimulated, and the 
higher wages we have paid to industrial 
workers have enabled them to maintain a 
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higher standard of living. This national 
policy has, however, decreased our ability 
to compete in the world’s markets with the 
manufactures of other nations where lower 
wages and lower standards of living pre- 
vail. Under these circumstances it is for- 
tunate that we have not, in a broad sense, 
cared to compete with other nations in the 
field of foreign commerce; that we have 
had our hands full attending to our own 
development and supplying our own needs 
with home-made commodities. 

The time has come at last when the 
United States is able to turn its attention 
to securing its due share of foreign com- 
merce. Our population is no longer in- 
creasing with colossal strides, but the era 
of prosperity now dawning is certain to 
give our vast manufacturing interests re- 
newed impetus. We see no prospect be- 
fore us that we shall reach the condition 
of those European countries which have 
been scrambling for new lands in all the 
corners of the earth because they must 
have export trade or perish. Our cotton, 
provisions, wheat, mineral oils, and cattle, 
of which we now export about $2,000,000 
worth a day, will probably continue to be 
the chief elements of our foreign trade. 
Our internal commerce may always far ex- 
ceed our foreign trade. Our own coasting 
and lake trade to-day is more than double 
the coasting trade of Great Britain, and 
far surpasses the external and internal com- 
merce of most other countries. The United 
States is its own best customer for manu- 
factured products and always will be. But 
we are making more and more things that 
foreign nations want and which we can sell 
in spite of the fiercest competition. So 
our merchants are beginning to reach out 
in all directions for foreign markets in 
which to sell our manufactures ; and no one 
thing has stimulated the quest for foreign 
fields of profit more largely than the reports 
from our consuls on commercial opportuni- 
ties and conditions abroad, which are issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of State. 

It is impossible here to enumerate the 
many ways in which our resources, ingenu- 
D—Dec. 
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ity, and inventions are enabling us, at last, 
to send many manufactures even into in- 
dustrial Europe to compete with its home 
wares. We can only mention as illustra- 
tions that to-day no one can make iron 
and steel more cheaply than we do; that our 
edged tools, much of our machinery used 
in industrial processes, and many other 
inventions are widely preferred to those 
of other countries; and certain improve- 
ments in our methods of cotton manufac- 
turing have overcome the vaunted advan- 
tage of England’s moist climate, enabling 
her to produce the best woolen yarn in the 
world. The rivalry for Russia’s trade is 
most significant, for it shows that Germany, 
the most energetic and successful trader of 
Europe at this time, regards us as her most 
formidable competitor in the Russian field. 

Russia is now a most important field for 
any manufacturing country that can get into 
it. There are 94,000,000 souls in European 
Russia and one of their greatest needs is 
tools and machinery which they cannot 
make themselves and must needs buy else- 
where. When Russia’s railroads, now build- 
ing, are completed, when cotton manufactur- 
ing is further developed and the plains of 
Siberia and the metalliferous mountain re- 
gions are more accessible, Russia’s needs, 
particularly for iron and steel products, 
will enrich the nations that supply them. 
Germany’s special aim at present is to 
supply that country with agricultural and 
other machinery, and her economic writers 
are urging that special efforts be made to 
overcome the powerful and advancing Amer- 
ican competition. 

Superiority of products, or products 
adapted in one way or another to meet 
the taste and demand of a large public, 
will make their way in spite of high tariffs. 
German merchants have sought in vain to 
create a demand for the refined petroleum 
of Russia and Galicia, and keep out the 
American product. The effort has been 
a complete failure because the German 
people firmly believe that the European 
petroleum cannot compare, as an illumi- 
nant, with our oil. This was a futile at- 
tempt, by artificial pressure and restriction, 
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to force trade into unnatural channels. Our 
consuls are constantly telling manufacturers 
that if they can meet foreign demand with 
superior American products they will have 
no difficulty in selling their goods in any 
_ part of Europe. 
the coming extension of our export trade is 
that not a few of our manufacturers and ex- 
porters are beginning a scientific study of 
the needs and demands of the customers 
they are seeking. They are finding that 
the whole subject of the export trade, even 
to the packing of goods, requires the most 
painstaking study. They cannot pack com- 
modities for many Latin-American ports, 
for instance, as they would were they ship- 
ping to Chicago. Wharves are a rarity in 
those southern ports; vessels anchor at a 
distance and are lightered by small boats 
plunging through the surf, and packages 
not covered by water-proof wrappings are 
liable to damage. Our merchants are find- 
ing that even the color and design of labels 
are a matter of importance if their goods 
are intended for the Chinese market, and 
shoe manufacturers are learning that the 
goods they sell here are not exactly adapted 
for the Australian trade. 

It is woods, 
turned into various forms of machinery and 
implements, that we are beginning to tempt 
European trade. It is a fact worth noting 
when our tailors’ shears are sold in Shef- 
field, the head-center of all manufactures of 
edged tools. Some of England’s best col- 
onies, like New Zealand, are now declaring 
that they prefer our edged implements to 
those of British make. We have sold our 
pig iron in England; and Russia, great as 
her iron resources are, is still importing 
more than half of the pig iron she uses. 
There was something akin to consternation 
in the English midlands, early this year, 
when American-made steel billets were de- 
livered there at $2.50 a ton cheaper than 
the lowest British price; and in this month 
of October, 1897, we have underbid the 
British makers, who wish to supply Glas- 
gow with cast-iron pipes, by $5 a ton, and 
we’ll pay the freight. 

But we can never hope to compete with 
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Europe, in her home market, on the thou- 
sand and one things she produces at almost 
starvation wages. American manufactur- 
ers have no such ambition, for it would 
be futile, and they can see in Europe op- 
portunities in larger lines that are really 
worth while. See Russia with her 5,000,000 
cotton spindles, her 350,000 acres in Cen- 
tral Asia now growing cotton, her 5,000,000 
acres there that are adapted for cotton rais- 
ing, and her lands in Caucasia already yield- 
ing 22,000,000 pounds of that staple a year. 
Russia is now consuming in her mills atenth 
of all the cotton produced in Europe and 
America. She wants to compete with Eng- 
land in her cotton manufactures, and to do 
so she needs the gins, pickers, cards, and 
other cotton machinery that have been suc- 
cessfully used in the United States. “By 
some one,” writes our consul, “these things 
must be supplied.” And it is only in such 
manufactures and by the aid of such inven- 
tions as these that we can hope to do a 
large business with Europe outside of the 
food staples and mineral products we send 
her. 

We are sending to the miners of South 
Africa a large part of the machinery they 
are using. The awakening Orient also will 
our full share of opportunity. 
China, with her era of railroad building just 
dawning, and Japan, with the remarkable 
changes occurring there, will be closely 
watched for new trade openings. The 
people of Japan have hitherto been clothed 
in cottons imported from India. To-day 
they are beginning to wear woolens, and 
wool is being imported to supply the mills 
they are erecting. It has long been said 
that when a Japanese once acquires a taste 
for the food of the western nations he can- 
not do without it. The common people 
who have lived almost exclusively on rice 
and fish are now taking to meat. Fathers 
who can afford to do so give their children 
meat once a day. The new Japanese line 
of steamers that has begun to ply to Aus- 
tralia expects to carry many cattle from that 
continent to Japan. The Japanese cavalry 
horses have been decided to be too small 
for military purposes and the attempt to 
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improve the breed has practically failed. 
Our consuls are calling attention to these 
opportunities to send horses, meat, and 
wool to Japan; and they add that Japan’s 
small territory and 40,000,000 people make 
it practicaily certain that her trade demands 
for the necessities of life will outrun her 
productive capacity and that the United 
States will have a splendid opening in that 
field. 

Among our most brilliant opportunities 
are those our own part of the world affords, 
and we are moving with energy and wisdom 
to occupy fully the vast field, a part of 
which is at our very doors. The Bureau of 
American Republics and the other agencies 
that have been set on foot, largely through 
its inspiration, are among the best schemes 
ever devised for promoting trade. We are 
already selling British Honduras nearly 
twice as much as she imports from the 
mother country. We have knit ourselves 
closely to Mexico by railroads and steam- 
ship lines and are supplying half of her 


imports and receiving three fourths of her. 


exports; and yet we continue to pay Mexico 
in money for sixty-five per cent of the prod- 
ucts she sends us because she long ago 
acquired the habit of sending to Europe for 
her imports. The development of com- 
munications with Central America 
giving us a great advantage in trade. Three 
years ago Great Britain supplied most of 
the commodities imported by Costa Rica, 
but now we have outstripped the British 
manufacturers. The West Indian colonies 
of Great Britain are in a large measure 
dependent upon this country for the neces- 
sities of life, purchasing about $10,000,000 
worth of our food supplies and manufac- 
tures every year and paying for them in 
their products. These facts show how the 
proximity of these countries has aided the 
development of our trade relations with 
them. 

We have not the same geographical ad- 
vantage on the Atlantic seaboard of South 
America, for most of that coast is nearer to 
the Old World than to our own Atlantic sea- 
board. Pernambuco, Brazil, for instance, 
is hardly farther from Southampton, Eng- 
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land, than from New York City. So along 
the thousands of miles of coast-line south 
of Venezuela Europe can trade as cheaply 
as we can, as far as the cost of transporta- 
tion affects the price of commodities; and 
Great Britain has the advantage of large 
vested interests in the South American 
countries and long-established and well- 
rooted trade relations. Our merchants in 
the South American trade firmly believe 
that the concerted and vigorous efforts now 
making in this country will overcome the 
advantages that Europe has secured and 
give us a large part of that trade. The 
Bureau of American Republics, by promo- 
ting a closer association of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries with one another and with the 
United States, and by collecting and dis- 
tributing information of practical value to 
all concerned, is assisting in a marked 
degree to increase the volume of business 
between our country and the republics 
south of us. 

In some respects all the trading nations 
may emulate Germany’s example with ad- 
vantage. No country ever sprang in so 
short a time to the front rank in foreign 
commerce as Germany has done. 
cellence of her technical where 
methods of metal working and other indus- 
trial processes are taught, her permanent 
exhibitions of the commodities entering into 
her export and import trade, her expedi- 
tions of experts sent to foreign fields to 
promote German trade and learn all facts 
that wili profit her exporters, her careful 
study of the peculiarities and demands of 
her customers, and the avidity with which 
she seeks new customers, are most 
portant elements in the progress she has 
made; and some of her people are not 
above resorting to devices that are unfair 
even in rivals. Much as she wants our raw 
materials and food supplies, her Agrarian 
party circulates the boldest slanders as to 
their quality. Germany needs these com- 
modities from us, but she is doing her level 
best to keep out all our manufactures which 
she thinks she can herself provide. 

In this last respect we seem certainly 
destined to follow Germany’s example; for 
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the trend of American industrial effort will 
be, first and foremost, in the direction of 
supplying to our own millions everything 
they desire within the limit of our manifold 
resources. The day is coming when most 
of the cotton that now goes to Liverpool or 
Moscow will not leave our southern states 
until New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and 
other cities have it ready to export in the 
form of manufactured goods. Even with our 
present population, there is still large room 
for expanding our home trade and great 
opportunities for reducing our volume of 
imports by the improvement of our own 
processes and results, so that we shall not 
think of buying abroad what we can procure 
just as well at home. Our manufactures 
are now predominating over agriculture. 
As in Germany, our towns are now gaining 
population at the expense of the country, 
and very many of our products for home 
consumption and for export are going to be 
cheapened in price by improved methods 
and practicable economies that will satisfy 
capital with the profit it reaps while fur- 
nishing commodities at lower cost; just as 
refined petroleum is now supplied to the 
consumer ata fraction of its former price 
because pipe-lines and other great improve- 
ments have made it possible. 

England can count the years when her 
coal supply will be exhausted. Long be- 
fore that day comes we can supply the 
world with all the coal it wants, and all 
the iron and steel. Improvements in ocean 
carriage are annihilating time and distance. 
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We are no longer far removed from the 
great marts abroad. Within two years 
American-built ships have made it possi- 
ble to lay the laces of Calais on the shelves 
of Chicago shops in ten days. It has been 
done and better will follow. 

Another potent influence that will stim- 
ulate our foreign trade is to be the rehabili- 
tation of our ocean shipping. Many reasons 
have been given for the decline of our 
merchant marine, but the chief reason is 
because our capital found so much profit- 
able employment in the development of our 
country that it had no time or inducement 
to compete with Europe for the domain of 
the oceans. But our railroad system and 
the other greatest features of our indus- 
trial development are at last unsurpassed 
or unequaled. We have time now to build 
ships, we have been building $25,000,000 
worth every year for our navy for the past 
ten years, and we have turned out some of 
the best ocean liners afloat. We shall be 
in future the greatest producers of cheap 
steel, and it was cheap steel and iron that 
laid the foundation of England’s supremacy 
as a builder of ships. Before many years 
it will be no longer a fact, ludicrous as it 
seems in view of our large commerce, that 
for a twelvemonth not an American ship 
passed through the Suez Canal, that the port 
of Buenos Ayres has not seen an American 
vessel for a year, and that thirty years have 
elapsed since Hamburg, the third greatest 
port in the world, has seen the stars and 
stripes at a masthead. 
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TRANSLATED FOR ‘“‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


HEN William II. took in his strong 
hands the reins of the German 
Empire he found a new canon of 
the eastern policy of his fatherland in the 
treaty of Berlin. Beginning with the Con- 
gress of Reichenbach, held in July, 1790, 
where occurred the first manifestation of 
the policy of Germany in regard to the 
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East, and where Prussia saw its ambiguous 
diplomacy crowned with one of the most 
notable failures in the history of statescraft, 
and reaching down to the London Confer- 
ence of 1840, held on the Egyptian ques- 
tion, it can be truly said that that kingdom, 
and consequently the whole nation, had no 
logical, well-developed plan of dealing with 
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this most perplexing problem. Guizot 
roughly called the Prussian ministers sat- 
ellites of Russia, and this harsh saying 
might have been repeated with much sem- 
blance of truth down through all the agi- 
tation which resulted in the Crimean War. 

The treaty of 1878 broke with this long 
and by no means glorious tradition. Count 
Bismarck had seen, with the rigid analysis 
of a statistician, the destiny of his country, 
opposition to Slavic expansion. And for 
this reason, in spite of a century-old friend- 
ship, in spite of dynastic interminglings, in 
spite of the Dreikaiserbund,’ Germany and 
Russia are fated by their ethnic character- 
istics to reciprocal aversion and ‘enmity. 
The flood of Germanic influence which, 
powerful and vigorous, spread over the 
wild country of the Slav for so many gener- 
ations, had been incited, tolerated, and 
suffered through a deep-laid plan. Peter 
the Great saw, with the intuition of a virile, 
innovating genius, ‘that one people of 
Europe, more than the others, was endowed 
with the tenacity to accomplish the gradual 
development of his unformed empire. So 
he attracted the Teuton to Russia. Ever 
since his day the German element has 
entered into the transformation of the 
Russian people. But intellectual subjec- 
tion has never yet generated affection 
and gratitude in semi-barbarous races. 
Under the apparent submission to German 
ideas brooded a profound antipathy. Only 
need and the desire for a grandiose develop- 
ment of the country could conceal the latent 
aversion and rancor. 

While the Germanic and neo-Latin peo- 
ples, though originally antagonists and 
often divided by wars and violent feuds, 
still combined in the great work of defend- 
ing western civilization against Arabic and 
Moslem fanaticism, while the violence and 
extent of their intestinal discords tacitly 
yielded to a sympathetic unity of culture 
and ideas, Russia, that sturdy oriental rraft 
on the old European trunk, remained quiet, 
closed to the beneficent current. And 


when Peter the Great imposed a western 
civilization on it, it entered into European 
life, imposing its own political and religious 
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autocracy in its turn. From that very time 
this new ethnic organism began its tena- 
cious and violent expansion with the proc- 
lamation of its own religious and _ political 
principles, before which the future must 
stand in awe. With the audacity and force 
of youth this gigantic polypus has sent its 
robust tentacles in all directions. Already 
Slavic in the North, Asia tremblingly saw 
two sharp points threateningly penetrate to 
the South through the mountains of Af- 
ghanistan, and rapidly extend over the 
Transcaucasian plain. Now if the Slav 
bursts out into countries like these, in spite 
of great natural obstacles, what dikes shall 
Europe offer—Europe, which is protected 
by only artificial boundaries—when, ready 
for the decisive and fatal moment, he shall 
decide on action? 

In the middle of continental Europe, in 
immediate contact with Russia, Germany 
and Austria stand in this work of general 
and individual protection. Sole representa- 
tives of Teutonism, they form the only 
ethnic nucleus, still vigorous in Europe, 
which is capable of resisting the one hun- 
dred and twenty million Slavs who are 
flowing toward the West from the Amur 
and the Lena. They have seen the peril 
and are seeking to prevent it. But one of 
the two, Austria, still coherent through 
forces that can be hardly otherwise ex- 
plained than by the tradition of a glorious 
empire, feels its cohesion undermined by 
turbulent Slavic currents. Bismarck clearly 
saw this situation in 1878, and, pointing out 
to her the new way of the future, “ Austria 
to the East,” placed Austria as the advanced 
sentinel against the coming invasion. There 
can be no lasting accord between the Slav 
and the Teuton. ‘They differ too much in 
their nature, intellectual, religious, political. 
Only the fearful prevision of the titanic 
struggle restrains and moderates their ag- 
gressive desires. They do not entrust 
themselves to the fortune of war, but none 
the less they are busy with extending each 
the influence of his race. More than a 
century ago the Great Frederick had pointed 
out the danger to Prussian independence: 
“If the Russians go to Constantinople,” he 
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said, “in two years more they will reach 
Konigsberg.” 

William II. saw and understood the great 
peril. He accepted the new canons of his 
diplomats. With the customary activity of 
his energetic mind he quickly faced the sol- 
emn problem, stamping upon it a vigorous 
personal imprint, as is his wont in all matters 
of state. He felt that his Germany, stronger 
than Austria in its ethnic and moral cohe- 
sion, could better oppose itself to the in- 
roads of the Slavs. In continental Europe, 
out of all the Latin group which from time 
immemorial had been the natural barrier 
against every disturbing current, he found 
only France a still powerful nucleus. But 
a century of the history of the French na- 
tion, noble opponent of Slavic irruptions, 
glorious protagonist of the rights of Latin 
Europe in the face of Slavic semi-barbarism, 
is crowded out and disappears among the 
complications of the present hour. 

England, however, offered him, with its 
long-standing policy of opposition to Rus- 
sia, an aid in the stern undertaking. Such 
assistance might still be surely counted 
But he soon found that in this 
quarter compromises with mutual advan- 
tages resulting, or perhaps declining energy 
in action, had removed the representative of 
the West from the disputed field. 

William II. unites in his nature and 
character the severe qualities of 
grandfather and the happy adaptability of 
his father. His make-up is a mingling of 
northern and southern traits. A youthful 
enthusiasm, even for things outside the 
range of politics, lends great fascination to 
the figure of the German sovereign. And 
this enthusiastic nature regained entire the 
energy of the race, while adjusting itself to 
pressure and unexpected changes and forces 
in the recent Greco-Turkish struggle. 

For any one who superficially looked for 
motives of the policy of a monarch whose 
actions are sometimes subjected to the im- 
pulses of a youthful spirit, but still a spirit 
which determines these actions to assume 
a sane and mature order of ideas, there 
appeared no logical reason for the German 
policy. The cause of these motives was at- 
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tributed either to a natural scorn or a lively 
irritation at the violation of international 
rights on the part of Greece at the time of 
her armed intervention in behalf of Crete. 
No one saw the pettiness of the first reason 
nor the emptiness of the second. No, the 
hostile attitude of William II. toward the na- 
tion which is the second fatherland of his 
sister has far other causes than those sur- 
mised by unreflecting political diviners. 
We have no reason to suppose that any 
desire for the rigid protection of the in- 
tegrity of Turkey could have been revived 
in him by the breath of moral sympathy or 
the hope of territorial and commercial ad- 
vantages. The eternal eastern question 
has not lasted so long on account of Otto- 
man strength or western affection for the 
Turk. Its only support has been the jeal- 
ousy of the great powers and their terror 
at the thought of the possible spoils. In 
the Teuton the aversion to Islamism is in- 
nate. Metternich has said it, and Freder- 
ick William II. and Manteuffel’ and Bis- 
marck have said it. And Germany can hope 
for no territorial expansion from the de- 
struction of the Moslem Empire, because 
she holds no territory contiguous to that 
empire. Nor is the spirit of commercial 
development, and the desire for peace which 
is favored by that spirit, an adequate ex- 
planation for the eastern policy of William 
II. More than all these reasons, rather 
than all, is the anticipation of future ill to 
his state, should the status guo* in the East 
be done away with. 

Any solution of the Turkish problem, 
when we take into account the ethnic quan- 
tities, the power of impetus, the modern 
political currents, the tendencies of some 
of the Balkan states, will redound almost 
entirely to the advantage of Russia, whether 
Europe wills it or not. And the power of ex- 
pansion of the Slavic race, emboldened by 
success, will be greater, and it will be mainly 
directed against the German race, from the 
proximity of the races, from the aversion of 
blood and policy, and from the lack of nat- 
ural physical barriers. Therefore Germany 
is going to delay the terrible solution with 
all her powers. For this reason, when the 














Cretan imbroglio involved Greek politics 
William II., fearing a general uprising which 
might become the occasion of a general 
European struggle, came forward to allay 
the excitement. And from that moment 
the long series of threats, counsels, oppo- 
sition began which the German monarch 
has maintained throughout the whole Greco- 
Turkish conflict. 

It may seem to superficial observers that 
William II., if we admit this explanation of 
his conduct, has had an inglorious recourse 
to the Prussian policy of a century and 
more ago. And his advice and aid and 
congratulations to the Musselman, trium- 
phant over little, impoverished Greece, seems 
to recall vividly that past when Frederick 
William II. could receive from Diez, his am- 
bassador at Constantinople, the following 
communication : 

The Turkish ministers have no other will than 
what I inspire in them. . . . My object is to diffuse 
our influence into all the branches of the Turkish 
government and direct that government in Your 
If I may judge from the dispo- 
sitions which now dominate here, every Turk has 


Majesty’s interest. 


become a Prussian, and all the ministers speak 
of nothing but Prussia and its great monarch. Even 
Reis-Effendi is but pliable wax in my hands. 

But what produced sympathy and inter- 
est in Turkey in those days was territorial 
greed. The policy of to-day is inspired by 
much higher motives. 

When the conditions of the treaty of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji,‘ already very favorable 
to Russia, were violated by Catharine II. 
by the occupation of the Crimea, the eastern 
Turco-Russian question began to be a 
Russo-European question. Germany first 
saw this fact clearly in 1878 when Bismarck 
broke with the Prussian diplomatic tradition. 
In his eyes each phase of this question be- 
came a feature of the Germano-Slavic con- 
test. So William II.’s energy has a double 
object: first, the proclamation of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire and the 
strengthening of its structure ; and, second, 
the neutralizing of dissolvent energies from 
whatsoever quarter they may come. To have 
made himself, more than others and more 
than in the past, the intimate counselor 
of the sultan is not, as some believe, the 
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effect of pure vanity and desire to put 
himself before the public. His influence 
on Turkish politics is asa watchful guard 
against unexpected crises and a strangling 
of pernicious measures. One would seek 
in vain for any other reason for this un- 
wonted activity of his. Nor should we 
marvel at his agreement with Russia and 
his diplomatic courtesy toward her, for 
Russia in this present crisis has not been 
separated from the collective action of the 
West. The remembrance of 1878 and 
1886 is too fresh for Russia to decide on 


‘the carrying out, even to a partial extent, 


of the ethnic ideal. The Muscovite Em- 
pire does not feel that the hour is ripe, 
and hence follows out the only line of policy 
possible, which is Ottoman integrity. By 
this policy (which was necessitated, and was 
not chosen freely by him) and by the Euro- 
pean concert, William II. skilfully reinvig- 
orated, without any apparently aggressive 
spirit, the rigidly conservative policy in its 
anti-Slavic design. 

The emperor’s tactics are preventive 
tactics. The treaty of 1878, despite the 
affirmations of some German publicists, was 
made in opposition to Russian plans. Yet 
Bismarck did not hesitate to affirm in a 
speech of February 6, 1888: 

During the Congress of Berlin I can truthfully 
say I understood my part to be almost as a fourth 
Russian plenipotentiary to it, that is, so far as I 
was able to do so without injuring the interests of 
our friends. During all its deliberations no Russian 
desire came to my knowledge which I did not there- 
upon recommend and also which I did not put into 
realization. Thanks to the confidence and the 
friendship which Lord Beaconsfield manifested 
toward me, at dead of night I went to his sick-bed, in 
the most difficult and critical moments of the con- 
gress, and by his pillow at times when the break- 
ing up of the congress was imminent I obtained his 
consent to my plans. In short, my conduct at the 
congress was such that he said to me after it closed: 
“ [ have had the highest Russian order for a long 
time, and I have set it in brilliants; otherwise you 
would receive it.” 

In the present conflict, if, in spite of the 
Triple Alliance, the Germany of Bismarck 
is most conciliatory toward Russia, the 
latter knows very well that the young em- 
peror is establishing a preponderate in- 
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fluence with the sultan, to counteract any 
and every violation of the treaty of Berlin. 
That new breath of life, that violent injec- 
tion of oxygen into the body of the Sick 
Man, tends to preserve him from a dissolu- 
tion by which Russian aggrandizement 
would profit most materially. Inspired by 
a most lofty patriotism, William II. is cor- 
recting a century of anti-patriotic policy, 
and Germany follows him in his eastern 
policy, faithful and admiring. Germany 
has this advantage over other lands, that it 
is inhabited by a thoughtful, logical people. 


Just. as the nation emphatically condemns’ 


an internal policy which savors of autocracy 
—as we see by the vote of the Reichstag 
on the 18th of May last—so it uncondition- 
ally approves the eastern and foreign policy. 

We have seen abundant proofs in speech, 
book, or pamphlet that national disapproval 
had been freely meted out to the dynastic 
or party policy which had been observed 
on the eastern question for the past cen- 
tury. But in the present tendency all*Ger- 
many applauds its leader, and this general 
approval is shown by a most interesting 
fact: among the troops of foreign volun- 
teers enrolled for the defense of Greece 
there was not one German. It would be a 
strange thing, without this proof of the 
patriotic policy of the emperor, that a 
nation which manifested so much enthu- 
siasm for the Hellenic glories of the past 
should suddenly stop and deny to them 
now what all non-diplomatic Europe con- 
ceded to them, a friendly word in a struggle 
for the freedom of their children. Germany 
has applauded their adversary because under 
the almost violent protection of a barbarous 
people she sees the defense of the great 
Teutonic element against the perils of the 
future. Has Europe reason to applaud? 
For those who on the whole believe, as we 
do, that the European concert in favor of 
the status guo in the East is a good thing, 
applause isa duty. The work of William 
II., inspired by national patriotism, be- 
comes the work of occidental patriotism. 
It is indirect resistance to the Slavonic flood 
by a necessary equilibrium, It is a new cru- 
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sade of the West against that East whence 
indeed came intellectual light into Europe, 
but also barbarism sometimes. And the 
attitude of the German monarch after the 
defeat of Greece lends also to our approval. 
As before he had tried all means to prevent 
war, and during the clash of arms had done 
everything to make it short, even in mak- 
ing it more violent, so now in maintaining 
the declaration already made he fights for 
Greek interests against the claims of the 
conqueror. To this result, to this weari- 
some work of peace, he gives his steadfast 
support. 

But, in conclusion, will the present inter- 
vention of Europe, and particularly of Ger- 
many, an intervention which has been more 
energetic than the past interventions, have 
a lasting success hoped for in the mainte- 
nance of the Ottoman status guo? The ori- 
gin of the struggle, we remember, was in 
forbidding the annexation of Crete to the 
mother country. The present arrangements 
will give autonomy to the island, instead of 
annexation. But a century of obstinate 
struggles which have had annexation for 
their object does not offer much comfort for 
the future peace of the island, nor will 
Greece’s complete defeat, willed by Europe, 
be a safe punishment and a guaranty of long 
tranquillity. Still the political revolutions 
and the national reconstructions in these 
oriental conflicts do not really depend on the 
will and actions of the parties that are 
directly interested. When the treaty of 
July 21, 1774, put Moldavia and Wallachia 
under Russian protection, the will of the 
Balkan states disappeared, annihilated. 
Whatever may be the movements and the 
revolutions of the future, the Balkan Penin- 
sula will never on its own account produce 
a single change in the liberties and autono- 
mies already conceded. In the present 
crisis I hope I may prove a false prophet, 
but I greatly fear that the victory of Turkey 
favored by Europe will complicate and 
hasten the much-feared solution of the east- 
ern question, even more than the triumph 
of Greece or the annexation of Crete would 
have done. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SHADOW FALLS ON HEART'S DELIGHT. 
ETE set out at a run toward the creek 

and turned in the direction where he 

knew the battle had been hottest. He 

met many stragglers and wounded, to all of 
whom he put the same question, ‘“ Has yo’ 
seed meh young mahsteh ?”’ Some returned 
not so much as a shake of the head to such 
an indefinite question ; others gave a short 
no and hurried on. His young master! Too 
many young masters lay dead on that 
bloody field for any one to know which was 
his. Yet he persevered. Hatless, the 
tears running unheeded down his cheeks, 
ever running and ever hurling that inquiry 
at all he met, he was.a pitifully grotesque 
figure, that looked more demented than 
sane. Fortunately he did not know how 
fruitless such questioning probably would 
be, for, as it happened, presently he found 
help. One gentleman answered by asking : 

“* Are you Captain Seddon’s servant?” 

“Vou. san.” 

“And you say your master’s son, young 
Ned Seddon, has been killed ? ” 

“Yas, sah—oh, my Gord! my Gord!” 

His tears and choking sobs would have 
answered had his lips been mute. 

‘Well, he must have fallen in the assault, 
for I saw him not long before. Look on 
the other side the creek, close to the road 
which leads up the hill.” 

He had hardly concluded when Pete set 
out upon his run again. The sun had hid- 
den his face from the desolation which 
greeted him and lowering clouds threatened 
ominously. Away in their black depths 
the thunder rolled and crackled and the 
lightning licked out spitefully in forked 
gleams. The pasture looked to be in deep 
twilight ; the darkness made the bodies 
Pete soon began to stumble upon more 
ghastly still. His teeth chattered; his 
breath came in gasps; his limbs trembled 


like a palsied man’s—only the truest love 
could hold him to such a task. Soon it 
grew worse, for the scene of battle had not 
shifted too far for many a bullet to come 
whistling his way. Every one that struck 
the branches above his head with a distinct 
thud terrorized him the more. Once he 
fell to his knees and began to crawl, but 
his progress was too slow to satisfy him. 
He jumped to his feet and began to run 
again. 

The bodies were thicker now; some, 
wounded, were groaning with pain. It was 
a grisly scene. All the tales he had heard 
around the cabin fire assailed his inbred 
superstition. Ghosts and devils and all 
hideous creatures took shape and menaced 
him. He was a lost spirit wandering 
through a Purgatorio. Those horrible piles 
of dead! Blue coats and gray heaped one 
on another—such a leveler is death! Every 
moment some frightful circumstance added 
to the grisliness. Now he had stepped into 
a pool of blood, which splashed him from 
head to foot. Ugh! The old darkies said 
the stain of human blood could never be 
washed away. Soon after a disheveled 
figure raised on its elbow and asked in 
God’s name for a drink of water. Mephis- 
topheles himself could not have caused 
Pete greater terror. Deaf to all entreaty, 
he gave a whoop of horror and fled, speed- 
ing in headlong flight over dead bodies or 
wounded with ruthless feet, careless of 
prayer or imprecation. Finally he caught 
his foot and fell. He could not rise at 
once; he only looked wildly about him, his 
affrighted eyes nearly bursting from their 
sockets. 

Then he drew one deep breath; could it 
be possible? There lay Ned close beside 
him, with eyes half closed, half surprised. 
Pete gave a shout of joy and sprang to his 
side, caressing and weeping over him as his 
mother would have done. Laughing and 
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crying at once, he murmured in broken 
sentences : 

‘He ain’ daid! Mahs Gawg didn’ know. 
He ain’ daid! Bressde Lahd! Jes’ wen 
I gin up hope er fin’in ’im, dar he war, er- 
smilin’ at Pete ez sweet ez er li’l’ baby. Ef 
I could pray lack pappy I’d pray. Bress 
Gord! Bress Gord!” 

Ned tried to smile, but the wan lips 


only quivered. Presently he whispered 
wearily : 

“I thought you’d come, Pete. Take me 
back quick.” 


With a tenderness more than tender the 
faithful servant lifted him in his arms, 
throwing the chief burden on his shoulders. 
To go back the way he had come was not 
to be thought of, so he turned toward the 
road which mounted the hill and skirted the 
pasture. But soon, in spite of his powerful 
strength, he staggered under his load and 
was forced to lay the boy, again uncon- 
scious, upon the grass. 

Just then he saw one of the wagons, 
busy removing the dead from the field, 
coming down the road, and hastened toward 
it. When he came up it had halted and 
the driver was ineffectually urging the 
horses with oath and lash to proceed. The 
wheels had literally mired in the dust pro- 
duced by the rolling of countless vehicles 
and the tramp of thousands of feet. Finally 
the driver, exhausted with swearing and 
beating, called, “’Tain’t no use, boys. 
You'll have to unload.” 

Thereupon the men in charge began to 
toss out their comrades’ bodies as care- 
lessly as butchers unloading swine. A rude 
jest on each poor fellow that increased the 
pile added to the uncanny hideousness of 
the scene. Pete was far more sensitive 
than those of whiter skin; horrified at their 
levity he ran back, determined that Ned 
should not be entrusted to such ungentle 
hands. As though in response to his dilemma 
he saw ariderless horse grazing a short 
distance away, and soon, with the assistance 
of a soldier opportunely returning to camp, 
he had lifted his young master uponit. The 
distance to the tent was then easily and 
quickly cleared. The fighting was a mile 
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beyond the hill by this time and no obstacle 
hindered. 

The surgeon of Captain Seddon’s com- 
pany was in attendance at the hospital and 
took Ned at once into his charge. Only a 
superficial examination was made, more be- 
ing unnecessary. The boy’s face read his 
doom. He lay motionless, his breath so 
faint that unless one were close beside him 
he seemed not to breathe at all. Pete, 
hardly more alive, seemingly, knelt beside 
him. Utterly oblivious to the disorder that 
prevailed, he did not once withdraw his 
eyes from the white face, but his cheek was 
constantly wet with the tears that rolled 
down unheeded. 

An hour had passed thus when Captain 
Seddon and Mr. Mayhew entered the tent 
and stood beside the cot. As if his father’s 
presence had power to recall him to life, 
Ned opened his eyes and smiled faintly into 
the face that strove to return the smile in 
vain, and gently pressed the hand holding 
his own. 

‘“‘ Father,” he whispered. The father 
put his ear close to the pale lips. “Tell 
mother I thought I’d make—her proud of 
me — to-day, — but luck deserted—me—at 
last. Kiss her—and little Nell—for me.” 
A pause and then he said: ‘“ Give Max my 
—love. Always be good—to Pete.” 

Pete could restrain his grief no longer. 
Seizing the hand near him he covered it 
with kisses, his sobs filling the tent. Cap- 
tain Seddon knelt and drew his boy’s head 
to his bosom, but his anguish forbade his 
uttering the words he wished to say. 


‘“‘Dear, dear father,’’ was the tender 
whisper, ‘I wish I—could stay”’—and his 
own lashes were wet. ‘ Pray, Mr. May- 
hew.” 


After the prayer he lay so still and such 
an exquisite content glorified his face that 
they thought him dead. Outside there was 
a shouting ; the victorious Confederates were 
returning tocamp. Ned opened his eyes 
again. 

“Our soldiers are happy over their vic- 
tory,” explained the surgeon. 

For a moment the boy’s heart beat with 
its wonted vigor. He waved his hand feebly, 














with the boyish gesture all who knew him 
loved so well, and almost gaily cried : 

** Hurrah for the brave Confederate boys !” 

A convulsive shiver—a gasp—and the 
sheen of the Heavenly City fell athwart his 
face. Ned’s first battle had been his last. 

That night the three mourners bore the 
body home to the mother. She hardly 
made a moan, she did not shed a tear; but 
all the day till the final hour she sat beside 
him, calling him by the fond names she had 
always lavished on him, her idol, her first- 
born, and smoothing his light curls with the 
caressing touches he had loved. When the 
time came for shutting him out from mortal 
sight she covered the pallid forehead with 
feverish ‘kisses, whispering with _ heart- 
broken resignation, ‘“Good-by, my childie. 
It will not be long.” 

They laid him to sleep beneath a pen- 
dant-twigged willow in the graveyard beside 
the orchard, where in summer the long 
grasses wave gently above him and in win- 
ter the winds sing his requiem. The cause 
he died for long ago lost its significance to 
the people of his beloved Southland, but he 
sleeps as calmly as though it had been tri- 
umphant—as though his grave had been 
crowned with laurel instead of the wreath 
of rue. 

In such troubled times the dead must 
almost bury themselves. Only a few neigh- 
bors, besides the pastor and servants, were 
there todo him honor. Nell clung to her 
father and sobbed most piteously, while he 
repressed his grief only by the most deter- 
mined effort. His wife was calm and her 
eyes dry, though her sighs would have 
softened a stone, till Pete threw himself on 
the new grave and broke his heart with 
weeping. Then, angelic as ever in her 
thoughtfulness of others, she bent over him 
to whisper some word—of comfort, or of 
gratitude, perhaps, for enabling her boy to 
send even a brief, brief message home— 
bent over him, and fell fainting at her hus- 
band’s feet. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AN EMIGRATION. 


Mrs. CHESTER and her son, Mr. Adol- 
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phus Chester, ex-captain of the Sixth 
Volunteers, were in the sitting-room at The 
Oaks in deep conversation. It was several 
weeks after his retirement from the Confed- 
erate service, and only two days since the 
closing scene of the last chapter. His hat 
and riding-gloves were on the floor beside 
his chair, indicating that he had just come 
in from a ride and was in more haste than 
he usually allowed himself to be. Possibly 
his hurried retreat had given him a lesson 
in the art of despatch. 

‘**So the doctor advises you to leave this 
state at once?’’ Mrs. Chester was saying. 

_* Well, no; not exactly that, but he says 
I endanger my life every time I go into a 
battle. The fat around my heart is apt to 
melt and immediate death will result if it 
does. I wish I could fight those dastardly 
Yankees without losing my temper and get- 
ting hot all over, but I just can’t. And if 
we stay here I must go back into the army ; 
I couldn’t resist the temptation, even if I 
knew I should be killed in the first fight. 
Of course I wouldn’t care for that —I 
should think any southerner (except some 
of those cowardly fellows in my company) 
would be glad to die that way; but I am 
thinking of you and Edith. I owe my 
widowed mother and orphaned sister my 
first duty. I don’t care what any one says 
or thinks; I am not going to expose myself 
to certain death and leave you and Edith to 
battle with the world alone.” 

It was the longest and most filial speech 
Adolphus had ever made. It caused his 
mother to overflow with gratitude and 
admiration. 

“Oh, Adolphus,” she said, almost crying, 
“you are the best son that ever lived, I 
know. I’m the proudest woman in America. 
Just to think how brave you are, and yet just 
as thoughtful of me and your sister as if you 
were no braver than other people! You 
are exactly like your poor, dear father. I 
always was a coward about a gun, but he 
never was afraid of anything. I do hate, 
though, to have you give up all your pros- 
pects for us.” 

“I’m glad to make the sacrifice.” (He 
never spoke a truer word.) “I don’t want 
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to shirk any responsibility of an only son. 
You are willing, then, to go to Nebraska 
till the war is over?” 

“Yes, indeed, I want to go as soon as 
I’m afraid you will be running off 
to join General McClintock if we stay here 
Only one thing—two— 


possible. 


two weeks longer. 
worry me.” 

‘What are they?” 

‘“‘T don’t know what the Confederacy will 
do without your help. No matter how 
modest you are, you can’t fool me. I am 
positive that you resigned your command 
because you were disgusted that every man 
was not as great a hero as yourself.” 

“IT was the very last man on the field, 
and I had never ordered a retreat—they ran 
without any orders.” 

“Well, I should hate dreadfully for the 
South to fail because I am such a coward 
that I want to get away from the war. If 
only your poor, dear father were alive! 
And the other thing is, if the Confederacy 
should succeed without you, you wouldn’t 
have any share in the offices and all that. 
‘There is no telling what you might get to 
be if we gained our independence. After 
President Davis—”’ 

“Let’s not talk about that any more. I 
have made up my mind to the sacrifice and 
I’ll stick to what I have said.” 

“Yes, you are always so firm. Oh, 
Adolphus, there is another thing—what 
shall we do with the house and farm?” 

“Leave them here, of course.” 

‘* You know what I mean; who will take 
care of everything? The more I think of 
it the more I see plainly we ought not to 
go. Why, the house might be burned 
down. People are getting mean enough to 
do anything.” 

“The house is in no danger, nor any- 
thing else. Jim has been running the place 
for fifteen years and could continue to do so. 
But I am glad you would rather not go. I 
will set out for camp to-morrow. Probably 
another battle will be fought soon and I can 
test the truth of the doctor’s opinion. If I 
should die, mother, remember I offered to 
sacrifice my desire to die for my country 
and live for you and — 
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“You shall not join the army again! I 
don’t care what becomes of the house. 
You would die—I know you would. I will 
start for Nebraska next week.” 

‘No, the other decision suits me exactly. 
The house might be burned and the crops 
be unharvested.” 

‘*What are a thousand houses to me in 
comparison with your life? I tell you Iam 
going, and you must go with me.” 

“Well, if you will have it so, and as I 
have already given you my promise. But 
I don’t believe Edith will go. She will be 
afraid that Cousin Evelyn will need her, or 
that one of the darkies will get sick and 
lack some attention.” 

“Oh, yes, she will go when she learns 
what you are giving up for our safety. Let 
me see; we will close the blinds to the 
house, store the furniture in a few rooms, 
and turn the kitchen over to Jim and 
Nancy. Mr. Dupey will oversee things 
somewhat for us, I suppose, and if there is 
business to be transacted wouldn’t Mr. 
Allyn—?” 

“T will have nothing to do with him! 
Although he is not in the Federal army he 
is doing as much for that side as any 
blasted Yankee among them. I will sacri- 
fice my feelings enough to emigrate to a free 
state, but pray do not press me any farther. 
There are others just as capable as Allyn of 
attending to your affairs.” 

“Oh, of course. When do you wish me 
to be ready to start?” 

“You talk as though you were going with 
me. The question is, when will you be 
ready? I can arrange my plans to suit 
yours, but the sooner we go the better.” 

“My arrangements can be completed in a 
week.” 

“Very well; 
leave.” 

Thus with slight difficulty Adolphus had 
not only persuaded his mother to. accom- 
pany him to Nebraska under show of a 
sublime sacrifice, but had made her believe 
him a hero spoiling for conquest. More- 
over, he had almost—not quite—reached 
this conclusion himself, despite the unmer- 
ciful twitting he everywhere received. Even 


this day week then we 














in passing a crowd of darkies one day he 
distinctly caught the whisper, “ Mahs ’Dol- 
phus, he run, he did.” Yet, in face of his 
recognized cowardice, he was each moment 
nearer accepting his mother’s fond senti- 
ments of his courage. Such was the condi- 
tion when Edith entered the room. 

Mrs. Chester looked at Adolphus, and 
Adolphus looked at Mrs. Chester, each 
wishing that the other would declare their 
plan. Ordinarily Edith would have noticed 
their embarrassment and laughed at it, but 
she had just returned from Heart’s Delight 
with a heart too sad for trifles. 

** How are all at Evelyn’s?’’ Mrs, Chester 
asked. 

“‘ Not much changed from yesterday ; only 
a little sadder if possible, as Cousin John 
has returned to his command. Poor little 
Nell cries half the time and Cousin Evelyn’s 
heart is broken. You may expect me to be 
there most of the time for a while, mamma. 
Cousin John left them in my care and I 
must do all I can to lighten their grief.” 

Mrs. Chester thought this an opportunity 
to declare their purpose and did so in as 
few words as possible. To their vexation, 
hardly their surprise, the girl positively 
refused to go. 

“Run before the Yankees? 
she said. 

Adolphus winced. In families where 
there has been a hanging it is not safe to 
talk about ropes; so did the word “run” 
gall him cruelly. 

“But, Edith, you do not understand,” her 
mother continued. ‘Adolphus is wild to 
go back to the army, but the doctor says he 
will die if he does; and he loves us so much 
that he is willing to sacrifice all his brilliant 
prospects for our safety. But we are not 
safe here and must go to a free state out- 
side the war district.” 

“T don’t entirely understand, mamma, 
What are Adolphus’ brilliant prospects that 
he is sacrificing for us? I never heard of 
them before. He threw up his captaincy 
after the first skirmish. As to our safety, I 
feel perfectly secure, and he would too if 
he were where he belongs, in the Confed- 
erate army fighting for his country.”’ 


I will not,” 
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** But you forget about your brother’s del- 
icate condition—his fatty heart.” 

“So it is for his own safety, then, 
ours, that he wishes to run away?”’ 

** Edith, I wish you would choose your 
words with more care,” interposed Adol- 
phus. ‘Your talk of running away hurts 
my feelings very much.” Then turning to 
his mother: “I told you she would not go. 
She does not care that much for our pleas- 
ure and comfort.” 

Edith answered him with a look of scorn, 
but her tone to her mother lacked nothing 
in affection. 

“Please do not insist upon my going, 
mamma. It is perfectly right that you should 
if you feel unable to endure any more of the 
war. I know Ned’s death has shaken you 
terribly.” 

Her voice choked and she paused. After 
a moment she resumed : 

“ But that very event forbids my leaving 
Cousin Evelyn. Think of her, mamma! 
—her boy dead, her husband away. What 
would she do with us gone too? Let us do 
this: you go to Nebraska with Adolphus 
and I will stay with her. You do not need 
me and she does.” 

Edith’s mother had learned long ago that 
her daughter’s no was final, so at last she 
yielded and all was arranged to Adolphus’ 
satisfaction, which was the greater, perhaps, 
because Edith was not going. She had too 
strict a sense of honor and duty and a 
most uncomfortable way of divining one’s 


not 


motives. 

Edith slept little that night. Her animos- 
ity toward the North, heightened by Ned’s 
death, had flamed into passion. And yet, 
singular as it may appear, she felt more 
kindly toward Max than she had since his 
tragic determination to cast in his fortune 
with her enemies. If Adolphus had been 
gifted with as indomitable courage as her 
own she might have ended by hating Max 
—for a time at least—most heartily, as he 
feared she would; but she had been given 
such a clear idea of her brother’s conduct 
that she felt her own honor impeached 
his cowardice. As a result she was 
humbled, humiliated, enough to be more 


in 
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lenient to those holding opinions conflicting 


with hers. If she had been formed in a 
narrower mold the consequence might have 
been reversed; but her eyes were too clear 
not to be generous, and Adolphus’ unlucky 
skirmish was the ill wind which blew to the 
hopeless lover an admiration, mingled with 
resentment though it was, which no power 
could have compelled her to admit. 

She did not forgive him—it takes long 
years to efface such resentment. Besides, 
she felt that one indulgent thought of him, 
with Ned’s grave not three days old, was 
disloyal to everything faithful and true. 
And yet—ah, and yet! for she was a 
woman—she wept bitter tears to think what 
glorious happiness had been hers if the war 
had not stolen it away. Or, if Max had 
been loyal to the South, even if he filled a 
grave beside the boy at Heart’s Delight, 
how she could exult in his love! 

Every word of their brief courtship lived 
again in her memory. Again she walked 
down the lane, again that eager face, brim- 
ful of longing, confronted her, and again 
she found in his arms dear refuge from all 
perplexities. One moment she regretted 
she had ever known such a scene; the next 
she confessed that that one evening was 
worth all her life besides. Thus she tossed 
with conflicting regret, the burden of her 
woe ever being Max, whom she could not 
hate if she would and whom she would not 
hate if she could. 

If he could only have known! In the 
first glow of his enlistment he had fancied 
himself almost happy, but consciousness of 
doing one’s duty grows to be lean suste- 
nance. Philosophers and idealists are 
theorizing about a race of perfectionists, 
unwrinkled by sin, when they claim for it 
supreme happiness. Not that he regretted 
his course; he was moved by principle, not 
emotion. It was the only course open to 
one of his integrity. Yet very often he had 
to bolster himself with a recital of all the 
arguments on his side to be convinced he 
had not played the fool. In many weak 
moments heart-sick soul accused 
him of selling his birthright for a mess 
of pottage; or, he felt that he was starving, 


his 
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with food in sight which he dared not eat. 

Love, as everything else, was very real to 
him. It was not a namby-pamby sentimen- 
talism, frail as a sensitive plant, but a gen- 
uine affection, promising to last forever. 
At each letter from Richard Allyn such a 
tide of homesickness for Edith and his 
brother and all the home folk and the dear 
old place rolled over him that he cared not 
whether he lived or died. Indeed it was 
partly sheer recklessness which carried him 
to the fore-front of every battle, there to 
win promotion and honors which gave 
him little joy—for he could not help 
feeling that the more he signalized his 
devotion to the Union the more estranged 
he was from every object he held dear. 
Nor were the Federal victories an unmixed 
triumph. The bond between him and his 
brother had always been too perfect for him 
to fail to sympathize with what he knew 
must be to the other a sore grief. Poor 
Max! Life’s cares are heavy burdens when 
they fall on shoulders grown strong in 
bearing them. How nearly insupportable 
when they fall on the inexperienced ! 

The preparation at The Oaks for depart- 
ure prospered so that all was in readiness 
by the day named. The day preceding, 
Mrs. Chester was driven into Jefferson to 
pay several farewell calls, among them one 
to Mrs. Richard Allyn. Adolphus strongly 
remonstrated against the visit, but his 
mother had a decided admiration for the 
young lawyer’s pretty wife and felt that as 
long as he was not actually enrolled in the 
Federal army she could afford to keep the 
wife on her visiting list. 

There, to her astonishment, she found 
Mrs. Wire, occupying the most comfort- 
able chair and expatiating on Siley and 
little Sile and Kansas with her peculiar 
volubility. 

“I think you have met Mrs. Wire, Mrs. 
Chester,” the hostess said. 

“La! yes, at Mis’ Seddon’s. 
Mis’ Chester? How air ye?” 

“Thank you, quite well.” 

The reply was accompanied by the air 
of a duchess and a sniffing curl of my lady’s 
lip. It was not that she resented Mrs. 


How dy’e, 














Wire’s presence as the wife of the militia 
captain. Such a consideration would have 
cut short her acquaintance with a social 
equal like Mrs. Allyn, but she too utterly 
and thoroughly despised persons as low- 
born as the Wires to care about their politi- 
cal preferences. 

*“*Sile, where’s your manners? Speak to 
Mis’ Chester like er little gentleman,” his 
mother insisted. 

But Sile was mute Mrs. Chester 
vouchsafed him hardly so much as a glance. 

** And so you are going away,” said Mrs. 
Allyn after they were seated. 

‘“Yes, we start to-morrow.’ 

““Where to, Mis’ Chester?” The cap- 
tain’s wife was not at all abashed by a lack 
of civility. 

The look she received would have frozen 
less delicate material ; the tone was an icicle. 

“To Nebraska.” 

“Dear Lord! air you though? I’ve got 
er fourth cousin some’er’ in Newbrasky. 
His name j 

Mrs. Chester to Mrs. Allyn: 

‘““My son is really compelled to leave. 


and 


b] 








Our physician says 
‘* His name is George Wash’n’ton Ketch- 
um—my fam’ly name before I married 
Siley. Ef you 
“That he must not go into the service 
Any excitement or overheating is 


” 


9 





again, 
liable—— 

“Ef you run acrosst him while you air 
gadd’n’ about, jest fs 

“To prove fatal. But still he would not 
think of going except for my safety and 
Edith’s. I am so anxious about him.” 

Mrs. Wire brought her own sentence to 
an abrupt close to ejaculate, 

“ That big, fat feller?”’ 

Another icy glare and Mrs. 
continued : 

“Tt nearly breaks Adolphus’ heart to 
leave the army. He is so brave that he 
would fight a whole regiment all by him- 
self rather than retreat.” 

“He! he! he!” giggled Mrs. Wire. 

“‘T never saw any one as fearless except 
his poor, dear father. But, as I said, our 
physician’s orders are imperative.” 





Chester 
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The subject was dangerous and Mrs. 
Allyn hastened to change it. 

“Your son is certainly wise to avoid any 
further risk. I understand you will leave 
Miss Fdith with Mrs. Seddon.”’ 

“Yes, she declared positively she would 
not leave her cousin.” 

“IT guess Edith’s ’fraid Max might come 
home an’ she’d miss see’n him ’way off in 
Newbrasky.”’ 

Both ladies sat speechless at such im- 
pertinence. 

**You needn’t git mad erbout it—I didn’t 
mean noth’n’. I don’t blame no girl fur 
lov’n’ Max Seddon. He’s ez fur ahead uv 
his brother ez them fine hogs the colonel 
has is uv er hazel-splitter.” 

Before she had nearly finished Mrs. 
Chester had begun to say: 

“I know I have the best children in the 
world, Mrs. Allyn. There is Adolphus 
sacrificing all his brilliant prospects for 
Edith and me. And she—why she has the 
tenderest heart! Every time she comes 
from Evelyn’s she has a good cry. But it’s 
no wonder she feels sorry for Evelyn.” 

“Poor, dear lady,” said Mrs. Allyn. “I 
went out there a few days ago, and it nearly 
broke my heart to see how changed the 
place is. When we were first invited there, 
more than a year ago, I thought it was 
nearer paradise than any home I had ever 
seen. Now the desolation chills me. And 
Mrs. Seddon’s white, wan face with the sor- 
rowful eyes has haunted me ever since.” 

Mrs. Wire had been ignored as long as 
she could endure it. 

“IT say all her trouble’s the jedgment o’ 
God fur her pride. When I heard her son 
had fell I wa’n’t s’prised—dear Lord, no! 
I never heard tell o’ nobody ez stuck-up an’ 
stiff-necked ez Mis’ Seddon what didn’t 
come to grief.” 

Mrs. Chester only looked; she was too 
frenzied for words. Mrs. Allyn said in her 
most appeasing tone, 

“You misunderstand 
character.” 

“No, I don’t neither. Me’n’ Siley’s jest 
ez good ez anybody, an’ all the time we 
lived on that place she never come in our 
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house but onct, an’ that was when this 
precious, blessed child had the pneumony. 
An’ that high an’ mighty air she allus had— 
it made me wanter up an’ sass her ev’ry 
time I see her. ‘Oh, Kansas!’ says I 
when I heard how cut up she was over that 
boy be’n’ dead—‘ oh, Kansas! it’ll be the 
means o’ grace to her to be took down 
some.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Madam!” cried Mrs. Chester, who had 
found her tongue, “pray do not mention 
that hated name in my presence again! I 
should wish to be out of the Union if for no 
other reason than because that state be- 
longs to it.” 

“Kansas people is jest ez good ez you, 
ma’m. You ain’t no better’n Mis’ Seddon, 
an’ I’m glad uv er chance to tell you so. 
You think ’cause you allus wear yore silks, 
folks in calicer ain’t good ’nough t’ wipe 
yore feet on. Other people’s go’n’ t’ have 
some fine clo’es too—dear Lord! What’ll 
you think then? An’ I'll tell you why yore 
’Dolphus left the army; it’s ’cause he’s er 
coward. Oh, Kansas! wouldn't I hate fur 
ev’rybody t’ be laugh’n’ at Siley like they’s 
laugh’n’ at him! Siley he told me, an’ 
Siley knows. Ask yore brave soldier ef 
he’s still expect’n’ uv them troops whut he 
wus wait’n’ fur at se 

Mrs. Chester never could recall how she 
got out of the room and the huuse. She 
had a confused memory of earnest apology 
from Mrs, Allyn and then a sense of relief 
that she could breathe air not polluted by 
that vulgar woman’s presence. She was 
mortified to death to think how nearly she 
had come to quarreling with the creature. 
What would the Virginia relatives say if 
they had witnessed such a scene? Ever- 
lasting disgrace would be her doom, she did 
not doubt. She cared not a straw for Mrs. 
Wire’s criminations; she laughed at them 
But she had no words that 
her indignation at the 





afterward. 
express 
woman’s familiarity. 

“Just to think!” she said, “that brazen 
creature actually was trying to tell me of 
some low-born relative of hers, whom I 
really believe she intended to ask me to 
She would not have dared sug- 


would 


look up! 
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gest such a thing six months ago. I don’t 
know what will become of us all if this 
horrible war continues.” 

Mrs. Allyn laughed and cried at once 
when she described the encounter to her 
husband, but it elicited only peals of laugh- 
ter from him. 

“Don’t laugh, Richard,” she said. 
was never so ashamed in my life. 


“3 
The 
captain’s wife shall never come into my 
house again. Stand by him officially all 
you wish, but don’t ask me to do the honors 
to such a coarse, ill-bred woman.” 

Of course Mrs. Wire also gave her hus- 
band an animated description, winning a 
bearish caress for her audacity. 

“Don’t you fear we won’t get even with 
all them high-toned ’ristocrats,” was his 
approving answer. ‘The time’s comin’ 
fast when I’|l make ’em pay for ev’ry sneer. 
Folks don’t turn up their noses at Silas 
Wire or his without gettin’ back more’n 
they give. The longer they put it off the 
more the interest grows. Just wait till I 
get to be commander of the post!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SHADOW DEEPENS. 
DEAR COUSIN JOHN: 

If you can possibly get a furlough I wish you 
would come home. I am greatly troubled over 
Cousin Evelyn’s condition. As you know, her 
health has been failing ever since Ned’s death, but 
it has grown much worse during the last few weeks 
—at least the change is more evident. The doctor 
comes every day, but leaves little medicine and 
gives me no satisfaction. I should have written 
you sooner, but I feared you could not get leave of 
absence and the letter would only make you too 
Besides, every day I have hoped the next 
would bring a change for the better. 


anxious. 
Now, how- 
ever, I dare not postpone writing any longer. I 
am not attempting to conceal my great uneasiness, 
and earnestly hope you may be able to come at 
once. 

The rest of us are well. The darkies are as 
obedient as though under your eye. Job is faith- 
Mr. and Mrs. Allyn 
Their hearts are sound 


ful and capable beyond words. 
have been most kind to us. 
if their heads are not. 

I write without Cousin Evelyn’s knowledge, 
though I shall tell her after I have posted the 
letter. In the hope that you can answer in person, 

Lovingly, 
Edith. 
Heart’s Delight, March 15, 1862. 

















This brief letter affords a glimpse into 
the event of chief concern to us during the 
dreary winter of 61-2. Edith’s fears were 
only too well founded. The gentle mistress 
of Heart’s Delight was slipping away, inch 
by inch, from the cares and heartaches of 
the great world. Ah, she had measured 
her endurance well when she declared to 
Ned that she would never be able to survive 
the grief of his death. Yet if her husband 
had been with her constantly to support her 
fainting spirit with his strong personality 
she might have fought off the terrible heart- 
sickness that was so ruthlessly sapping her 
life. In vain Edith strove to take the 
master’s place and win health to the tired 
body. Daily the sad face grew more and 
more wan, the white hands thinner, the pale 
lips more bloodless, the sweet smile, that 
had played round her lips so long that it 
had left its shadow there, more pathetic. 
Oh, it was pitiful! 

But she was as brave as she had been at 
Ned’s coffin; never a murmur or complaint 
escaped her. Each morning to Edith’s 
anxious inquiry, to the servants’ fond ques- 
tions, and to little Nell’s plaintive query 
there was the same placid response designed 
to reassure their. foreboding. Even after 
she was too weak to sit up more than a few 
hoursa day she would smile with a pathos 
more moving than tears and return an 
answer half apology ‘for the pain she in- 
flicted in not showing the old-time vigor. 
She had her couch drawn to the window 
from which she could see the broken shaft 
she had had erected over her boy’s grave, 
and there for hours, with wide-open, far- 
away eyes, her hands clasped upon her 
breast, she would lie as quietly as though 
death had already claimed her. 

Such mournful apathy could not fail to 
appeal even to Nell. ‘Motherie,” she 
asked one day, using a tender diminutive 
she had caught from her brother, “why 
don’t you laugh and play with me any 
more ?”’ 

“Why, you have Cousin Edith to play 
with you now, my pet. Mother is getting 
to be an old woman and can’t exert herself 
as she used to do.” 

E—Dec. 
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“‘ Are you very sick, mother? I heard 
Hannah tell Mollie she was mighty uneasy 
about you.” 

‘Hannah must not say such foolish 
things. Come, cuddle down here beside 
me, and we’ll play you are my baby again. 
That is the only kind of playing mother is 
good for now.” 

“And will you let us turn the lounge 
around so you can’t look at the graveyard ? 
It makes me feel so bad to see you lie this 
way all the time.” 

“Mother has been selfish; she didn’t 
know you cared. She lies here and thinks 
of Ned until she almost imagines she can 
see him and hear him laugh.” 

They moved the couch in sight of an- 
other window, the child doing most of the 
work. When they had lain down, and the 
mother had kissed her fondly and was hold- 
ing her close, she lay strangely quiet. 

“What are you thinking about, Nellie? 
I like to hear my cricket chirp.” 

Nell looked wistfully into her mother’s 


face. ‘Mother, did you love Ned better 
than me?” 
“Why, no! my darling. What could 


have put that into your head?” 

“Hannah said she believed you were 
dying for love of Ned. Oh, mother! dear, 
dear mother! please don’t! You’ve got 
your little Nell left.” 

Then she burst into a storm of weeping 
which showed how deeply the words had 
cut into her little heart. The mother wept 
too, assuring her again and again of her love. 

For a few days following the dear lady 
made heroic effort to grow better, and did 
appear brighter, as though a pale reflection 
of the old sunny temper. But it could not 
last; the bullet which ended Ned’s life 
pierced his mother’s heart also. Indeed 
the very effort weakened her the more. 
Thereafter she quickly became too frail 
to attend to the simple duties she had 
never wholly relinquished, and the entire 
oversight of the servants was committed to 
Edith, on whose strong young arms the 
mistress leaned as confidingly as did little 
Nell. Then it was that Edith penned the 
letter to Captain Seddon, reproaching her- 
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self bitterly that she had not had the 
courage to write it before, and wretched 
with anxiety lest he might not come in time. 
It was well that she waited no longer. 
The grim tidings reached him just on the 
eve of departure with the troops for the 
far South ; a further delay of two days and 
he would have been out of reach of letters, 
however urgent; for all available forces 
were now being ordered to Mississippi to 
form a junction under Beauregard, in prep- 
aration for the struggle with that Jason 
who was to win a second golden fleece. 
Unfaltering obedience to this order was 
unsung heroism, but heroism nevertheless. 
The troops whose organization has been 
chronicled in these pages were enlisted pri- 
marily for the protection of their own 
Penates. In the less than twelvemonth 
since their enrollment they had, unaided by 
the Confederacy, in connection with the 
other southern forces of the state, equipped 
an army, held a larger number of the enemy 
at bay and driven it finally from the state, 
fought countless skirmishes, won three out 
of four battles, captured stores, arms, and 
artillery, and gained a name for valor un- 
surpassed by any soldiers of the lost cause. 
Yet at command, with many a_ backward 
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glance, with tearful eyes and anxious hearts, 
they turned their backs upon their unpro- 
tected homes, and, shouldering knapsack 
and gun, marched away in defense of the 
principle they believed right. Many did 
not see their homes again for years, many 
never returned. They spilled their blood 
on every southern battle-field, or the light 
of life went out most pitifully in northern 
prisons. 

Fortunately, as has been said, Captain Sed- 
don received Edith’s letter before departure. 
Picture his distress if you can. He knew 
from his wife’s letters that she was not well, 
but he had not dreamed of such a condition 
as this. That the bereavement would affect 
her health and forever destroy her gladness 
of heart he had expected from the first, but 
to steal her very life—it was not possible. 
If he had only known before! And yet 
Edith was right—war knows no holidays. 

On second thought he was persuaded it 
was notso bad as the girlsupposed. She was 


inexperienced and easily alarmed. Surely, 
surely his wife could not be dying. . 
But his boy had died! Thus he 


wavered between hope and despair during 
what seemed interminable hours, Next 
morning he entered on his leave of absence. 


(To be continued. ) 
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BY DAVID S. BARRY. 


F late years a barrier so high and so 
strong has been set up between the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 

Departments of the government and the 
newspaper correspondents that only by the 
most vigorous, persistent, and united assaults 
is it broken down and the public given an 
inkling of what its servants are doing in 
regard to matters in which they are vitally 
interested. Members of Congress, of course, 
have their.own particular fortunes to con- 
sider, and, finding it necessary to use the 
newspapers for the purpose of reaching the 
ears of their constituents and the voters 
generally, frequently give reliable informa- 


tion of a confidential nature and in advance 
of general publicity to correspondents with 
whom they desire to be on friendly terms. 
Members of the cabinet, likewise, occasion- 
ally “leak” on some live topic of news. 
When they do so, however, it is generally 
for the purpose of grinding an ax of their 
own and not because they desire to do a 
favor to the newspaper correspondent and 
through him to the dear public. Instances 
of public men in Washington telling both 
sides of a story when talking voluntarily, 
or even under compulsion, to newspaper 
correspondents are delightfully rare. 

This policy of secrecy has become rap- 




















idly popular during the past ten years, until 
under the Cleveland administration it 
became so firmly fixed that information on 
public questions; especially with regard to 
the business of the State Department, was 
obtained much after the fashion in which 
highwaymen rob a stage-coach. These latter- 
day knights of the road are not burglars or 
street thieves, but by their own system of 
suasion they compel their victims to hold 
up their hands and disgorge the contents of 
their pockets. In Crane’s popular play 
“The Senator,” the actors weave their plots 
in the drawing-room of the secretary of 
state. Legislators, public officials, cabinet 
ministers, newspaper correspondents, cab 
drivers, telegraph messenger boys, women 
of the town, detectives, and heavy villains 
use the secretary’s parlors as a rendezvous 
and go in and out at pleasure, at all hours 
of the day and night, and the newspaper 
reporter is always shown going about with 
an open note-book in his hand, jotting 
down haphazard memoranda of every move 
of the thrilling drama. In “ real life,’’ how- 
ever, the drawing-room of the secretary of 
state has its latch-string very firmly fastened 
on the inside, and the newspaper correspond- 
ent who is invited to enter may get a glass 
of punch, but as for state secrets, he must 
get them on the outside if at all. 

The State and Treasury Departments are 
especially strict in the observance of the 
policy of secrecy. It has often been said 
that the news of treasury operations comes 
first from Wall Street, and this is true to a 
large extent. The operators in “the street” 
are quite apt to be informed of financial 
matters before the red-tape system of the 
treasury will allow them to be made known 
to the newspaper correspondents at Wash- 
ington, and if they succeed in obtaining and 
publishing the information prematurely the 
value of it is always discounted by the 
solemn “ official denial’’ which is persisted 
in until concealment of the truth is no 
longer possible. During the great financial 
distress in the spring of 1893, which 
resulted in the passage of the Silver Repeal 
sill and the repeated sales of bonds, the 
intention of the secretary of the treasury to 
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redeem treasury notes in silver was as well 
known in Washington as that hard times 
existed. The fact that all preparations had 
been made for paying silver over the cash- 
room counter had been widely published 
and generally accepted as true, when sud- 
denly the administration repudiated the 
treasury plan and the president in a public 
interview denied that redemption in silver 
coin had been contemplated by the admin- 
istration. The secretary of the treasury 
endorsed the denial and the newspaper cor- 
respondents were of course unable to prove 
to the public that their early reports had 
been correct. 

The manner in which the information 
with regard to the late Secretary Gresham’s 
patriotic despatch to the Spanish govern- 
ment, demanding a prompt apology for the 
insult offered to the American flag by the 
firing upon the A/anca, was given to the pub- 
lic affords a good illustration of the method 
and the effects of State Department secrecy. 
For two or three days the newspaper cor- 
respondents had been watching for news of 
the action of the administration, Mr. 
Gresham was then ill in bed at his hotel 
and Mr. Uhl was acting secretary of state. 
To the numerous inquiries for information 
he replied that nothing had been done. At 
the close of business hours on March 14, 
1895, the representatives of the two news 
associations made their last call and still 
the acting secretary replied “nothing.” 
About four o’clock on that day, however, 
after the United Press and Associated Press 
reporters had left the building, a few spe- 
cial correspondents happened to drop in on 
Mr. Uhl, and to them he admitted that a des- 
patch had been sent to the Spanish minister 
of foreign affairs. Mr. Uhl would not give 
the contents of the despatch and would 
only say that it contained everything that 
the department thought it proper to say. 
The most persistent questioning failed to 
extract any further information. The cor- 
respondents were thus compelled to jump 
at conclusions and use their own judgment 
in guessing at the contents of the despatch. 
The lucky ones boldly announced that it was 
a vigorous demand for an apology, while 
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others said it was merely a request for de- 
tailed information and indicated that the 
department did not intend pointedly to 
resent the insult. The press associations 
published nothing at all, as they were not 
even informed that a cablegram had been 
sent. 

The result was that two or three news- 
papers had correct information of the sec- 
retary’s action, many others had incorrect 
information, while by far the larger number 
had none at all, and several days elapsed 
before the public was satisfied that the 
newspapers which said that a demand for an 
apology had been made had hit the nail on 
the head. That despatch to the Spanish 
ministry, moreover, is the one for which the 
State Department under the Cleveland ad- 
ministration obtained universal and popular 
approval. Its prompt and wide publication 
was earnestly desired, and yet the public 
received it piecemeal, simply because of the 
unfortunate and unnecessary policy of se- 
crecy that it is to be hoped will not be per- 
petuated in the administration of the State 
Department. 

President Cleveland seldom if ever talked 
to a newspaper correspondent. When he 
had something to communicate to the public 
he wrote it out and gave it to his private 
secretary to hand to the representative of 
the press Mr. Cleveland 
early developed a fondness for making an- 
nouncements in this formal way and it is a 
fact perhaps worth noting that he almost 
invariably selected Sunday evening for hav- 
ing his messages promulgated, evidently 
believing that on Monday morning the 
newspapers had ample space to devote to 
his utterances. 

This method was also a favorite one with 
the late James G. Blaine. No public man 
in America better understood the ways and 
means of reaching the public ear through 
the newspaper press than Blaine. He cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of the representa- 
tives of powerful and widely circulated 
journals and often gave them “scoops,” but 
when he did so it was generally for the pur- 
pose of making a point for himself, and the 
newspaper correspondent who did not at all 


associations. 
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times hurrah for Blaine found himself sud- 
denly cut off from the list of that great 
man’s favorite friends. When Blaine wanted 
the largest audience he wrote out what he 
had to say, sent for the representatives of 
the press association, and handed them his 
copy without a word, just as President 
Cleveland did, and always, when the nature 
of the information would permit, on Sunday 
nights. 

It was in just this way that Blaine made 
known his dramatic resignation from Presi- 
dent Harrison’s cabinet. One hot after- 
noon in 1892—Saturday, June 4—when 
nearly all of Washington except a remnant 
of Congress had left the city for Minne- 
apolis, where the Republican National Con- 
vention was about to assemble, a telephone 
message came to the office of one of the 
two great press associations that Mr. Blaine 
would like to see a reporter. As this was a 
request of almost daily occurrence no spe- 
cial importance was attached to it, anda 
typewriter, a boy in his teens, was sent over 
to the secretary’s residence on Lafayette 
Square. Here Mr. Blaine met him at the 
door and handed him an envelope contain- 
ing some sheets of paper. The boy lei- 
surely went back to the office, opened the 
envelope, and handed its to 
the editor; two minutes later the 
whole office was in a state of excitement 
and the telegraph operators were sending 
broadcast the correspondence between 
President Harrison and James G. Blaine 
that ended their friendship and created a 
vacancy in the office of secretary of state. 

A notable example of a man who has an 
intelligent idea of the proper relations of the 
newspaper reporter to the public is Speaker 
Reed. He is never afraid to meet a re- 
porter or to tell the truth. He does not 
patronize him or abuse him; neither does 
he at all times give the information sought. 
He can say no as readily and firmly as he 
says yes, but he gossips with newspaper 
correspondents with whom he is acquainted 
with practically the same freedom that he 
shows to a personal and political friend, 
and the result of his manliness is the al- 
most universal praise of his leadership in 
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the House and the extraordinary good will 
recently shown by the newspaper press 
toward his higher political aspirations. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt 
is another striking example of the truthful, 
fearless man in public life. The work of the 
Civil Service Commission while he was a 
member of it was carried on behind glass 
doors, and any man, whether congressman, 
public official, newspaper reporter, or pri- 
vate citizen, who complained of unfair treat- 
ment was given an opportunity to examine 
the records of the commission and en- 
couraged to point to a case of improper 
operation of the law. In the Navy De- 
partment he pursues the same policy. 

United States Senators Hanna, Lodge, 
Aldrich, and Gorman and Representatives 
Dingley and Bailey are other examples of 
those active in managing public affairs 
who understand the advantage of using 
the newspapers freely as a means of com- 
munication between ‘themselves and _ the 
public and who regard newspaper men as 
members of a profession as honorable and 
useful as that of law or of medicine. 

To one not thoroughly conversant with 
the practices of public men in Washington 
it may seem incredible that they would de- 
scend to misrepresentation and downright 
falsehood to counteract the effect of a foolish 
action or an unwise utterance; but well- 
authenticated instances of such moral cow- 
ardice are so numerous as to leave no room 
for an argument as to the relative truth- 
fulness of public men and Washington cor- 
respondents. 

During the closing days of the exciting 
extra session in October, 1893, when the 
Senate found itself in deadlock and unable 
to reach a vote on the Sherman silver pur- 
chase repeal bill passed by the House in 
August, one of the best known newspaper 
and magazine writers in the United States 
came to Washington to write a few charac- 
teristic articles, giving, in his own peculiarly 
graphic style, pen pictures of the obstinate 
Senate dawdling away its time while the 
country demanded the passage of the bill 
which it was earnestly hoped would restore 
business prosperity. 


After the sessions of the Senate had been 
described, and Vice-President Stevenson, 
the presiding officer of the body, had given 
his views as to the power (or the lack of it) 
of the Senate to force the question to a 
vote, the writer suggested to this corre- 
spondent that he seek an interview with 
the president fro ‘tempore of the Senate, 
a man who had spent many years in public 
life and who was undoubtedly the ablest 
parliamentarian on the Democratic side and 
the one possessing the most thorough ac- 
quaintance with the rules of the Senate. 
Accordingly the business cards of the two 
correspondents were sent to the senator by 
his own trusted messenger, who was in 
charge of the room of the committee of which 
the senator.was chairman. Shortly the mes- 
senger returned with the information that if 
the correspondents would take chairs in 
the committee-room the senator would join 
them. 

In about ten minutes he came. His call- 
ers rose and the writer, who had a nodding 
acquaintance with the senator, introduced 
the visiting correspondent, and with both the 
senator cordially shook hands. It was then 
explained to him that a talk was desired on 
the subject of the anomalous legislative 
status of the Repeal Bill, with a view to as- 
certaining why the deadlock could not be 
broken. The senator talked with freedom, 
emphasis, and volubility. He quoted prece- 
dents for a like condition of things and 
cited rulings which he as presiding officer 
had made in similar cases. 

During the interview the senator’s mes- 
senger, an intelligent man who was for- 
merly prominent in politics and in the 
legislature of a southern state, sat near, 
where he heard every word that was said, 
and a congressman was also present, im- 
patiently anxious to take the senator 
away to keep an appointment. ‘Two or 
three times the congressman coughed and 
brought himself to the attention of the sena- 
tor, who said, “All right, judge, in a mo- 
ment.” The interview continued for up- 
wards of twenty minutes, the senator talk- 
ing all the time and occasionally answering 
questions put to him by his callers. 
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At an opportune moment the correspond- 
ent who was a stranger to the senator put 
to him the question that all the time had 
been trembling on his tongue, by directly 
asking the reason why Vice-President Ste- 
venson, as presiding officer of the Senate 
and presumably in favor of the Repeal Bill, 
could not cut off debate by refusing to rec- 
ognize the opposition senators, and arbi- 
trarily put the question to a vote. Rising 
from his chair, his little eyes growing smaller 
and brighter, his lips curling to an angle 
that reversed the curl of his long, rat-tail, 
tawny mustache, and drawing up his shoul- 
ders in that amusing manner so character- 
istic of him when instructing the Republi- 
can senators in the principles of parliamen- 
tary law, the senator brought his fist down 
upon the table and said, ‘ Because, sir, I 
don’t believe he would live to accomplish it. 
Certainly he would not be permitted to do 
such a thing.” 

This the senator repeated, and explained 
that he meant by it that if any presiding of- 
ficer should attempt thus to override the 
will of the minority he would be dragged 
from his high place and prevented by phys- 
ical force from putting the question to a vote. 
Before making this statement the senator 
was asked why it was that Vice-President 
Morton had been unable to put the Force 
Bill to a vote in the Fifty-first Congress, 
when the Republican party was clamoring 
for it. ‘Why,” said the senator in his 
most impressively solemn tones, “ simply 
because he couldn’t. No one but God 
could have invested him with the authority, 
and I question whether he could get it even 
from that high source.” 

After this statement had also been ex- 
plained and amplified there were a few 
words of polite leave-taking and the im- 
patient congressman was permitted to go 
away with the senator. 

The following day the interview was 
published in the New York Sun, con- 
spicuously, as it deserved to be, and the 
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senator was frightened at his words, which 
had sounded so brave in the privacy of the 
committee-room. Rising in his place in the 
Senate, he denied having made the remark 
that the presiding officer would not live to 
put the question to a vote if he attempted 
it, and then, encouraged, apparently, by the 
approving nods of his colleagues around 
him, actually denied that he had been inter- 
viewed at all! He admitted that a reporter 
whom he had never seen before met him in 
the corridor as he was hurrying to his com- 
mittee-room and asked him a few questions 
about the Senate deadlock, which he an- 
swered offhand and in the report of which 
he had been entirely misquoted. The Sen- 
ate listened to the denial with great solem- 
nity, the messenger who had been present 
at the interview looking as solemn as the 
others, and the able senator took his seat 
with a smile that seemed to say, ‘ Well, I 
have proved two more newspaper corre- 
spondents to be liars ”—as indeed, in the 
minds of many of his hearers, he probably 
had succeeded in doing. 

There are indications that the policy of 
secrecy is to be abandoned by the 
McKinley administration. The president 
early set a good example by assigning a 
day for meeting all the representatives of 
the newspapers at the capital, by attending 
the dinner of The Gridiron Club, composed 
of forty Washington correspondents, and 
by letting it be known that the reporters 
are at liberty to call upon him and the 
members of his cabinet for information 
on public affairs. The officials of his ad- 
ministration have stated that they are at 
home to newspaper correspondents during 
business hours, and there are other signs 
that the era of friendliness between public 
men and newspaper reporters will be re- 
stored with the return of general prosperity 
to the country, unless, indeed, the good 
resolutions of the new cabinet officials are 
forgotten with the coming of the new year, 
as, unfortunately, they are quite apt to be. 
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BY GEORGE 


HE stage is a microcosm, and on it, 
within a very narrow and limited 
space, one has to reproduce, as 

closely as conditions will allow, with the 
utmost approach to absolute fidelity, the 
real conditions of society, of natural scenery, 
of disaster, and of the course of nature in 
the seasons and under all the variations of 
storm and calm. Obviously a very subtle 
and delicate agent, dispensing with bulk 
in its mechanism, cleanly in its character, 
and invisible in its means of application, is 
necessary to meet these conditions in a 
manner which will best attain the result of 
perfect illusion ; and this exacting require- 
ment is more adequately met by electricity 
than by any other means at present at the 
command of the stage manager. 

It is a well-known fact that the first thea- 
ters had no need of artificial illumination, as 
the performance took place in the day and 
there was no necessity for stage lights and 
stage-lighting effects. It will be manifest 
that, as the histrionic art advanced, the use 
of oil and of candles was also found an- 
tagonistic to anything in any way commen- 
surate with modern ideas of what could be 
attained in stage lighting. It was not until 
the invention and use of gas that any spec- 
tacular effects were attempted or possible, 
and what is known to every theatrical man 
as a ‘gas bank” made its appearance and 
became a recognized stage appliance and 
adjunct. The ease with which, from the 
bank, gas could be regulated, raised, and 
lowered invited many innovations in the 
matter of spectacular display. Then came 
the utilization of the calcium-light and the 
lime-light, by means of which a beam of 
light could be directed upon the stage to 
accentuate the effect of special scenes or 
figures. All this, however, was extremely 
and severely limited. The introduction of 
electric lighting and power has broadened 
the field in an illimitable degree, so that 
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its possibilities to-day are limited only by 
the ingenuity of the stage electrician and 
the depth of the zmfpresario’s purse. 

To the public, by far the greater part of 
the interest in and comprehension of the 
part played by electricity in the theater is 
centered in its application to lighting; but 
even a cursory investigation into the adop- 
tion of electric power in stage mechanism 
and accessories reveals the imminence of a 
sweeping revolution in power methods and 
the extensive subordination of manual and 
hydraulic energy to electricity. Even in this 
transitional state of theatrical methods, the 
uses, other than lighting, of electricity in 
theaters have become more numerous and 
important than the lay public can possibly 
conceive. 

It is hardly necessary to say that nearly 
all the signaling of the stage management, 
the raising of the curtain, the working of 
the traps, etc., is done electrically. The me- 
chanical devices employed to imitate sounds 
of moving ice, thunder, wind, rain, and 
other phenomena are located at quite a dis- 
tance from the stage manager, and on the 
perfection of the system of electric signal- 
ing by which he commands his small army 
of stage hands who work them may depend 
the effectiveness of a whole scene. 

In the best theaters the use of the tele- 
phone has been most comprehensively de- 
veloped. It connects the manager with 
all the departments of the house. Seated 
in his sanctum off the box-office, he is in 
equally prompt and expedient touch with 
the treasurer, whose life is being made 
weary with “ dead-beats” and “ profession- 
als” soliciting the privileges of a perform- 
ance of which they will often be the most 
uncharitable and uncompromising of critics, 
and the Cerberus at the stage door, who has 
scarcely less onerous duties, keeping a stern 
front against too susceptible “ Johnnies”’ 
and taking charge of the current of outside 
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business that sets toward the back of the 
house from morning to midnight. 

The telephone also enables the manager 
to speak with the engineer who regulates 
the steam effects on the stage, the tempera- 
ture of the stage and the auditorium, and 
the general ventilation of the building. 
The electrician may be consulted when 
there are fluctuations or interruptions in 
the supply of current, or instructed to turn 
on an extra bank of ornamental lights in- 
side the house when the sight of the legend 
“ Standing Only” in the lobby 
warms the managerial heart. When there 
is “big line” at the box-office, the man- 
ager may telephone to the stage manager 
to hold back the ringing up of the curtain, 
which saves those already seated from 
being disturbed when the play begins, and 
the late-comers from disappointment. 

One specially interesting use of the tele- 
phone in the theater is that made by the 
physician attending the play. He leaves 
his seat number at the box-office, so that 
if he is called up during the perform- 
ance he may be immediately warned by 
an usher. He can thus find out whether 
the case to which he may be summoned 
is urgent, or whether he can go back and 
enjoy the rest of the play. 

In quite a number of instances the tele- 
phone as well as the telegraph has recently 
been used on the stage, and made to take 
a part in the plot of the play. How effect- 
ively this feature can be employed is seen 
in Bronson Howard’s “ Henrietta,’ which 
seems to hold a long lease on the public 
favor. In this connection may be mentioned 
also the advantage to which the telephone 
has been turned by a Russian conjurer in 
giving a demonstration of the ostensible 
wonders of ‘second sight.””. His apparatus 
consisted of two very sensitive telephones, 
a little larger than a twenty-five-cent piece 
and about one third of an inch thick. This 
tiny metallic box contained an electromag- 
net, and its lid represented the diaphragm. 
The conductors formed a somewhat flex- 
ible semi-circle, which by a light spring kept 
the receivers close to the ear. The wires were 
then carried down the body, hidden in the 
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clothing, and out by the soles of the feet to 
the carpet, under which the connections 
were secretly disposed. The receivers and 
their retaining clamp were completely con- 
cealed by a wig, in conjunction with a 
plentiful supply of whiskers. After being 
blindfolded, the man was led to various 
points in the auditorium, and, with his back 
to the audience, quickly made in each case 
the necessary connection with the battery. 
He was then called upon to read a letter 
or describe various articles laid on a dis- 
tant table. The letter or the articles were 
so placed that a confederate, who had a 
transmitter close to his mouth, could easily 
see them by peering through a small ori- 
fice. He communicated to the medium 
in a low voice the necessary particulars, 
which were repeated, to the edification and 
no slight astonishment of the auditors. 

The telephone is also used to a great ex- 
tent for the ordering of public tickets, to be 
called for at the office. A clever electrical 
system has been introduced 
ates the many clumsy features of the usual 
plan of selling tickets for one performance 
in several blocks, each block being in 
charge of an attendant at different points 
of the city. In the old method large 
batches of seats were often left on hand 
which under the new plan might have been 
disposed of. In this system all the sta- 
tions are connected electrically. Each 
station has duplicate electrical apparatus, 
and a sale at one station is instantly re- 
corded at all the other stations and at the 
box-office. 

The fire-alarm system of the theater is 
operated entirely by electricity. Signal or 
alarm boxes are distributed throughout the 
house, one being respectively on the stage, 
in the flies, the auditorium, the box-office, 
the bill room, the carpenter’s shop, and the 
cellar. All these are in circuit with the 
adjacent fire station. Many theaters now 
have automatic alarms, with thermostatic 
attachments, which give their own warn- 
ing to the fire station as soon as their sur- 
rounding temperature rises above a certain 
point. Norisks, however, aretaken. Each 
connection is tested every evening before 
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the performance by communication with the 
fire department, and a response must be re- 
ceived. A fire patrol is always on guard, 
and during every performance the whole 
house is patrolled. One part of the duty 
of this officer is to watch the treatment and 
handling of the fire effects onthe stage. An- 
other unrecognized but none the less real 
and exacting task which nightly engages 
much of his attention is the picking up of 
lighted cigarette stumps behind the curtain. 
The law now compels a theater to publish 
on each of its programs the position of the fire 
doors serving as exits on every floor of thé 
building. The fire patrol must see that these 
doors are closed, but not locked, through- 
out the performance. 

After the fearful fire at the Ring Theater, 
in Vienna in 1881, in which five hundred 
lives were lost, several European countries 
promulgated certain regulations for pro- 
moting the safety of audiences in case of 
incipient fire. One of these was that every 
theater be supplied with a sheet-iron cur- 
tain, by which, in case of necessity, the 
auditorium could be completely isolated 
from the stage. This curtain, which was 
enormously heavy, had to be _ counter- 
balanced by massive iron weights; but 
so evenly was the weight distributed that 
the screen could be raised or lowered in- 
stantly by the pressure of a button control- 
ling an electromagnetic adjustment. The 
first theater in Europe to use the electric 
iron curtain was the Comédie Frangaise, in 
Paris, and the installation was made by an 
American electric company. This curtain 
is worked by a two-horse-power motor, and 
can be lowered at a maximum rate of four 
and one half feet in a second. In many 
theaters the iron curtain is now superseded 
by one of asbestos, which is infinitely less 
cumbrous and equally serviceable. 

One of the boldest applications of elec- 
tricity in theatrical operations is that made 
in the electric turntable stage of the Munich 
Court Theater. Throughout the stage, 
both in the “under machinery” and in the 
“top machinery,” the actuating motive 


power is a combination of manual labor, 
The ac- 


counterweights, and electricity. 
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consists of three floors, 


“turntable 
z. é., the stage floor, the “ first mezzanine,” 
and the “second mezzanine,” firmly framed 


tual 


together, The whole of this structure rests 
on a number of rollers, which run on tram- 
lines circular in plan. The turntable can 
be easily moved around to any position. 
The building of this pretentious structure 
was undertaken, it is said, with a view to 
filling the requirements of Wagnerian operas, 
which involve many and rapid changes of 
scenery. It gives particular facilities for 
mounting several scenes at the same time 
on different sections, and then moving them 
quickly into position. 

Germany has the credit of being excep- 
tionally progressive in the utilization of 
electricity in stage-craft, and much of this 
advance is the outcome of the enterprise 
and ingenuity of Herr Lautenschlaeger, the 
inventor of the structure just described. 
Herr Lautenschlaeger has adopted electric 
power for moving a great deal of gear in 
‘aerial’? work, and many minor appliances 
which facilitate intercommunication on the 
stage. In addition to this he works the 
whole of the heavy property elevators, as 
well as the rapid passenger elevators in the 
theaters under his direction, electrically. 
Nearly all these appliances can be operated 
from a central regulating board, at the side 
of the proscenium opening, where the engi- 
neer is in good view of the scenery. 

Doubtless electric power will soon, in 
many instances, even in America, take the 
place of hydraulics in stage-land. __ Electric 
motors would serve equally well for both 
“top machinery ” and “under machinery,” 
and theater managers would be able to 
score many points of economy by a wider 
employment of electric energy. In point of 
fact it is now proposed to build in this 
country an “electric” theater, in which 
everything behind the curtain will be 
operated by electricity. The drops, bor- 
ders, curtains, the side scenes, and in fact 
every mechanism which is now actuated by 
stage hands will be under the direction of 
the electrician at the prompt wing. This 
will be accomplished by a series of small 
but powerful electric motors, each working 
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on an independent circuit and all within 
easy control of the operator at the switch- 
board. 


One of the best known instances of the 
employment of the electric motor on the 
stage is that in which the finish of a horse- 
race is simulated. The scene is most real- 
All the lights are extinguished, and, 
after a few moments, out of the gloom the 
flying horses appear at the back of the 
stage in a blaze of light. They seem to be 
straining every nerve and fairly flying past 
the landscape. Fences and trees disappear 
behind them with startling rapidity, and 
when at last the finish is near one of the 
horses gradually works forward to the 
judge’s stand and comes in winner by a 
neck. The secret of the illusion is that the 
picket fence behind which the horses ap- 
pear to be running, and the scenery beyond, 
are set in motion by electric motors, giving 
the effect of rapid motion of the animals in 
a contrary direction. The horses are gal- 
loping over a revolving drum, and instead 
of moving forward are actually secured by 
wire-rope traces. In Dumas’ play “Le 
Capitaine Paul,” the sails of the good ship 
Ranger swell before a lively breeze all 
through the third act. The bellying of the 
canvas, which is very real, is produced by 
an electric fan blowing across the stage. 

The resources of stage music are im- 
measurably augmented by the electric organ 
now found in many theaters. The console 
is portable, so that the organist can place 
his keyboard in any part of the building 
and produce the effect of music actually on 
the stage, receding, advancing, or dying out 
in the far distance. This instrument, be- 
sides its wonderful flexibility, has excep- 
tional power of expression. 

In the matter of ventilation, the electric 
motor is preeminently the agency to be em- 
ployed, but it has not yet reached the 
theaters of this country, concerning the ven- 
tilation of the majority of which it can only 
be said that it is lamentably, if not shame- 
fully, behind the times. Many public build- 
ings are fitted with capacious shafts through 
which fresh air is drawn and impure air ex- 
pelled by blowers worked electrically. It is 
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inevitable that before long this system will 
be adopted in theaters. 

Another direction in which electricity 
must soon come to the relief of the half- 
stifled winter audiences of American theaters 
is in the method of heating the house. Just 
as the cool weather of this fall set in, a 
paragraph appeared in a New York daily 
paper on the unqualified pleasure with 
which a theater performance could be en- 
joyed under the then existing atmospheric 
conditions. The item continued : 


Now the temperature of the theaters is comfort- 
able and the ventilation good. Within a week or 
two the managers will turn on the steam, and the 
same old parboiled, half-cooked feeling that takes 
possession of the audiences during the winter 
There is never any escape from 
that until the rst of June, when again the steam is 
turned off. It will never be abated or varied during 
all thattime. To the men in charge of the heating 
of the theaters there is no middle course. When 
audiences need air in the winter time there is no 


months will set in. 


easier way of getting it than by opening the doors 
and allowing the cold wind to blow on the back of 


their heads. It is the absence of the steam that 


makes this season the most agreeable in the year 
for the theater-goers, so far as their personal com- 
fort is concerned. 

This, though perfectly true, is a barba- 
rous admission to have to make. Steam will 
soon be considered out of date for theater 
heating purposes, but in the meantime 
theater managers have no excuse whatever 
for the unwholesome and distressing over- 
heating of their auditoriums. At a merely 
nominal cost a thermostatic device could be 
attached to the plant which would be self- 
regulating and keep the air of the audito- 
rium at an equable and agreeable tempera- 
ture, in spite of the heating system attendant. 
But in England they have a still better 
way. Many London theaters use electric 
radiators. By this simple and convenient 
means the whole clumsy and expensive 
plant of steam-heating pipes and mainte- 
nance is done away with. In one case the 
ordinary heating equipment was out of gear, 
but the house had to be warmed for the 
evening performance. An order was given 
to an electric firm at eleven in the morning, 
and by six in the evening the theater 


was being heated electrically. The im- 


















provement in the quality of the air and the 
comfort of the audience was so marked that 
the steam system in that theater has never 
been repaired, and electric heating is now 
the vogue in some London theaters. The 
atmosphere of the auditorium is kept sweet 
and genial, and “theater headache” is a 
thing of the past. 

The lighting system of a theater may be 
divided into four parts, the front of the 
house, the lobby, the auditorium, and the 
stage. The front of the house and the 
lobby each has its own switchboard, entirely 
independent of the rest of the house. The 
lighting in both the auditorium and the 
stage is controlled from the stage switch- 
board. The ingenuity of the theater elec- 
trician is every season more severely taxed 
to devise showy and attractive placards of 
light for the nightly heralding of the play 
holding the boards. Frequently several 
signs on one house front are made inter- 
changeable, and théy are flashed in and out 
by means of a keyboard. The lighting of 
the foyer lends itself to most artistic treat- 
ment, and some of the buildings of late con- 
struction exhibit in their entrance halls a 
perfect blending of light and architectural 
beauty. A notable example is the foyer of the 
Brooklyn Montauk Theater. It is decorated 
in rich crimson, and is designed to represent 
a drawing-room of the time of Louis XV. 
The side walls are paneled in exquisite and 
delicate relief work, and the beauty of the 
apartment is enhanced by the diffused light 
filtering through semi-opaque glass shields 
in the ceiling and beneath the cornice. 
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Formerly in the lighting of the audito- 
rium the number of lamps to be installed 
was the first consideration, their distribution 
being a secondary matter. Now the great- 
est attention is paid to securing the maxi- 
mum decorative or merely illuminative 
effect from every bank of lamps. In other 
words, the lighting of the auditorium is now 
on a strictly scientific basis. To show the 
tendency in this direction, the electrician of 
one of the New York theaters was recently 
asked to devise a new lighting scheme for 
the interior of the house. This he did, 
with the result that, although the number of 
lamps in circuit was considerably reduced, 
a much greater light efficiency was secured. 

Since the first stage arc was used as a 
focusing lamp in the old California Theater 
in San Francisco, in 1878, the progress in 
stage lighting has more than kept pace with 
other branches of electrical work. Its re- 
sources and its range of effects are infinite. 
But not even casual reference to this subject 
can be made without mentioning the name 
of Mr. J. C. Mayrhofer, to whose fertile in- 
ventive faculty a large majority of the novel 
methods and designs in the useful, decora- 
tive, and spectacular lighting of the Ameri- 
can stage aredue. Asa proof of Mr. Mayr- 
hofer’s ability in this field it may be men- 
tioned that recently some of his effects, 
devised quite in the ordinary way of business, 
to illustrate certain sensational episodes ina 
coal mine, have been taken to England by 
special request and exhibited before wildly 
enthusiastic audiences at the largest theaters 
in the heart of the mining districts. 


WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY ? 


BY C. 


BOUGLE. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE FRENCH ‘‘LA REVUE DE PARIS.” 


ET us choose a small town. In order 

to fasten our ideas we will call it 

Saint Paul. What perspectives does 

Saint Paul offer to sociologic eyes? Let us 
make a rapid tour of the town. We per- 
ceive among the inhabitants a sort of family 
air, and, entering into conversation with one 





and another of them, observe that they have 
the same way of speaking and even hold the 
same opinions. In a word, from contact 
with these people we are quickly made to 
feel the unity of the place. This ensemble 
of traits common to its inhabitants, which 
distinguishes it from other towns, we can 
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study by itself; this will be taking up the 
work of sociology already. 

gut as well as the resemblances which 
unite them, the differences which separate 
the people of Saint Paul offer us objects of 
study. Enumerating the passers-by that I 
observe in an afternoon, I may classify 
them roughly as musicians, bicyclists, de- 
votees, men of the world, soldiers, work- 
men, etc. That the individuals thusclassed 
are not examples of these classes only, that 
the quality of soldier or bicyclist does not 
exhaust all their qualities, goes without say- 
ing. They do not belong to a single social 
circle, but to several which interpenetrate 
one another. It is rare that a person comes 
from only one society. 

Does a society exist wherever individuals 
are found That depends on 
what you mean by assembled. The juxta- 
position of people seated by chance beside 
each other in a diligence is not enough to 
constitute a society. If it has not changed 
in any way the state of mind of the indi- 
viduals, and each one of them continues to 
think just as if he were alone, then indi- 
vidual psychology is sufficient to explain 
what takes place in each of them; sociology 
has nothing to do here. But let any inci- 
dent whatever, the appearance of a carbine, 
or merely the sight of a rival diligence, 
make their hearts beat in unison, turn the 
thoughts toward the same end, organize the 
activities, then a society is born. 

Whatever be the passing emotion or 
durable influence, rule expressly formulated 
or only felt, obligation or imitation, love or 
hate, any place where from the coexistence 
of individuals, however few they may be, 
spring new phenomena which would not be 
without that coexistence, a field is 
opened to sociology. 

In the genus thus defined it will be 
necessary to find the species, and this 
search may proceed from the consideration 
of characteristics, exterior and most super- 
ficial, at first sight. For example, since 
all society consists of a relation between 
unities, ought we not first to take their 
number into consideration? The distinction 
between great and small societies is more 
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fruitful than one might think and more 
easy to forget. The number of individuals 
present, in increasing the number of their 
possible combinations, multiplies the com- 
plexity of the social relations. 

Likewise the question of time. In mat- 
ters of social relations it is not just to say 
that time has nothing to do with the matter. 
You comprehend that a society united for 
an hour about a fable d’héte can scarcely 
extend between its members anything but 
slight and fragile bands. Oppose to this 
society of a day a durable society, and the 
bands it imposes are almost unbreakable. 

Furthermore, of how great importance is 
the similitude or the diversity of the unities 
that a society encloses. You understand 
that the social relations might take very 
different forms according as the individuals 
in connection were of the same race, nation, 
or business, or of different businesses, hos- 
tile nations, or irreducible races. 

Still further, do the individuals belong 
wholly to the society, as one belonged to 
certain corporations of the Middle Ages, or 
do they belong to it only on certain sides of 
their activity, as one belongs toa club? Is 
their society unorganized like an electoral 
body or organized like a regiment? Does 
the organization subordinate them or put 
them on a footing of equality? Upon all 
these questions depend both the quantity 
and the quality of social relations. 

But a science could not content itself 
with classifying forms ; it wishes to discover 
between certain given phenomena certain 
constant relations, and prove that the latter 
as do the former. It is this that 
sociology would attempt to do in observing 
the consequences of the forms that it will 
have classified. 

Leaving to metaphysics, or at least re- 
serving for the end of the science, the 
determination of the total influence of society 
in itself, we content ourselves with proving 
first that, wherever certain social forms 
are given, the different activities realized 
through them are modified in consequence. 

Let us observe the phenomena in which 
the different activities of men manifest and 
incorporate themselves in some 


vary 


sort — 

















riches, usages, monuments and codes, dog- 
mas and poems. We shall find here the 
mark of different social forms, and, for 
example, of the number of individuals or 
their heterogeneity, of the degree or the 
quality of their organization. In a word, 
we shall find that economic phenomena as 
well as judicial, moral as well as religious 
or esthetic, vary from the forms of society. 

The interest taken by each individual in 
the common product diminishes proportion- 
ally to the increase in the number of 
sharers; the simple extension of communis- 
tic association relaxes and weakens in some 
sort its strength. Fourier fixed at fifteen 
hundred the maximum number of the mem- 
bers of his phalanstery. 

Taking into account not only their quan- 
tity but their heterogeneity or their organi- 
zation, analogous relations appear. For 
example, do not the principal differences 
between the economy of the family and that 
of the city amount to this, that it is a ques- 
tion of providing for the needs, in one case, 
of unities relatively homogeneous joined by 
blood, united in the patriarchal order, and 
hardly distinguishing their private interests 
from the common needs; in the other case 
of unities relatively heterogeneous, already 
more conscious of their private wants than 
of the An economist 
proved recently that most of the economic 
phenomena which are familiar to us—credit, 
capital, commerce, properly speaking—sup- 
pose the existence of very large groups of 
heterogeneous unities, organized and cen- 
tralized, and that most of the errors of 
political economy consist in the application 
of certain economic categories to epochs 
where their conditions of existence have 
not yet appeared. 

The judicial categories are submitted to 
analogous dependency. More clearly even 
than the transformations of economy, the 
transformations of law reveal the influences 
of the quantity, for example, or of the 
heterogeneity of the associated unities. 

Although less easily observable, the 
transformations morals owe to social forms 
are not less profound. [Is it not a fact that 
the more narrow a group becomes the more 
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numerous, detailed, and urgent are the pre- 
scriptions it applies to individuals? Does 
not the mere enlargement of the group force 
it to limit its demands to more general and 
more abstract rules ? 

Likewise the number and nature of the 
rules vary according as the individual be- 
longs wholly, body and soul, to the society 
that formulates them, or belongs to several 
societies at the same time. Thus the differ- 
ent societies on which we are dependent 
limit and sometimes neutralize each other, 
so much so that multiplicity of social circles 
has been considered the constitutive factor 
of the independence of personalities. 

More than their multiplicity, the homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity of their members 
and the stability or instability of their or- 
ganization color diversely the morals. In 
an open, mixed society, where people of 
very different races and conditions inter- 
mingle, morals risk being uncertain, vari- 
able, and lax; on the contrary, they will 
be more rigid, inflexible, and, as it were, 
petrified in an exclusive society which repels 
every heterogeneous element. 

Social forms even shape religion. There 
are necessary differences between a re- 
ligion of sect and a religion of state. In 
indirect ways the mere extension of the 
number of believers may act upon beliefs 
in rendering them less particular, less 
precise, less concrete. That the master- 
pieces of art are often shaped by the forms 
of society is a truth a hundred times dem- 
onstrated to-day. 

All these examples suffice to give an idea 
of the considerable number of relations that 
might be discovered between the forms of 
society and its accompaniments, between 
the different relations which unite individ- 
uals and their different activities. When 
once the social forms are classified, to 
study the effects produced by their differ- 
ent kinds upon a branch of our activities 
considered apart, or inversely, taking one 
of these social forms by itself, to study the 
effects it produces upon the different 
branches of our activities, this is the task 
of sociology. 

But admitting that these difficult tasks 
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are finally finished, will it be sufficient to 
unite a certain number of individuals, dur- 
ing a certain lapse of time and under a cer- 
tain hierarchy, in order to obtain a sym- 
phony like those of Beethoven or dogmas 
like those of Christianity? Does not his- 
tory meet with societies equally dense or 
equally heterogeneous which do not enjoy 
laws, morals, or economies absolutely simi- 
lar? It would be astonishing if it were 
otherwise; are not very many influences— 
all those of nature on one side, all those of 
spirit on the other—capable sometimes of 
seconding, sometimes of counteracting, the 
influence of social forms? 

Doubtless, but the statement of these in- 
terferences is not made in order to disprove 
sociology; is not each science content to 
study one side of things? Sociology does 
not undertake to show the reason of all his- 
toric phenomena; it wishes only to make 
apparent to what degree social forms 
modify them. It will readily admit that 
numerous causes, material or ideal, concur 
for the transformations of society, but it 
limits its ambition to knowing systematically 
one of them. It does not pretend to be, in 
itself, the philosophy of history; it would 
wish to be, more modestly, a social science. 

To merit this title it must not content 
itself with showing the consequences of 
social forms; it must also discover the 
causes. To tell the truth, to attempt to fix 
the causes of society in general would be to 
risk hemming yourself in with unverifiable 
hypotheses. Here, too, sociology must 
bravely leave to metaphysics, or reserve at 
least for the end of the science, the ques- 
tions of origin, and take society as it is 
given. Society being given, what forces 
modify its forms? Such questions as this 
can be answered by observation. 

The idea of race has long ruled history, 
and it is not strange that, after it has been 
attempted to explain almost all the great 
historic events by the antagonism of races, 
the attempt should be made to explain the 
different social forms in the same way. 
But without doubt there is a place to limit 
the value of these ethnographic considera- 
It is easy to see that among very 
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different races analogous social forms might 
prosper, or, reciprocally, contrary social 
forms among related races. Even more, 
in the same society individuals of very 
different blood might find themselves closely 
united. If race explains certain character- 
istics of societies it cannot be held respon- 
sible for all of them. 
The configuration and climatic situa- 
tion of a country also exercise an action 
upon the multiplicity and the organization 
of the social relations. Yet, without doubt, 
upon different soils analogous social forms 
may flourish, or different social forms upon 
similar soils. The same shores have seen, 
in their turn, societies large or small, inor- 
ganic or organized, democratic or aristo- 
cratic. Is this saying that terrestrial forms 
are incapable of modifying social forms? 
No, but that they are not alone in modify- 
ing them. Besides, nature acts upon so- 
ciety oftenest only through the spirit; the 
spirit acts upon society of itself, with its own 
forces, needs or tastes, feelings or ideas, 
The action of the needs called material 
—which does not prevent them from being 
psychologic forces besides—is doubtless the 
most striking of all. The effort of men to 
produce riches exercises a thousand pres- 
sures upon the constitution of societies. So- 
cial density depends closely upon modes of 
economic production ; one form of collective 
ownership tends to increase it, while another 
form of private ownership tends to diminish 
it. In the same way, does not an agricul- 
tural system, in opposition to an industrial 
system, tend to limit the extension of the 
community? On the other hand, does not 
the development of an industrial system, in 
carrying specialization to infinity, increase 
the heterogeneity of the social unities? Or 
does not the extension of commerce impel 
the most heterogeneous individuals to unite, 
in spite of differences of race and language, 
into an organized society? The so-called 
materialist philosophy of history has proved 
by a hundred examples that economy exer- 
cises upon social forms actions otherwise 
determinant than those of race or soil. 
Where this philosophy creates for itself an 
illusion, is when it believes it has found 


















in this determination the only key of all 
social being. 

It is necessary to measure, after the ac- 
tion of economic forces, the action of moral 
forces upon social forms. For example, 
important economic movements  corre- 
sponded to the emancipation of the slaves ; 
yet it is true that in this matter the last 
word rested and rests to-day with con- 
science. Conscience may go _ bravely 
against our surest economic interests, and 
we are paid, or, to be more exact, we pay 
for the knowledge. Rights and duties may 
sometimes second, sometimes oppose the 
action of interests upon social forms. It is 
especially in the religious form that beliefs 
have thus led the social world. 

Art may claim the same capacities in its 
turn; it also intermingles, multiplies, en- 
larges the social groups, and more than once 
in modern times, as in antiquity, esthetic 
communions have surpassed or outlived po- 
litical associations. No one activity of the 
mind has the monopoly of social action. 
From the humblest to the noblest, from 
those called material to those called ideal, 
all may cooperate in the modifications of 
society. Thus, after having sought in the 
transformations of economy, law, morals, 
religion, and art the consequences of these 
modifications, we seek there their causes. 

3ut is there not here a circle? Can the 
same phenomenon be at once the cause 
and the consequence of another? First, in 
a social matter nothing is more frequent 
than such actions and reactions. Further- 
more, we took care when we passed in 
review some of the consequences of society 
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to remark that other influences might inter- 
fere with any given one, and that it alone 
was far from explaining all of economy 
or morals, religion or art. Even as we 
recognize in our various activities some- 
thing more than simple consequences of the 
modifications of social forms, we reserve to 
ourselves the right of seeking there causes 
of these same modifications. 

What does geography do to become a 
science? It is not content to describe; it 
classifies terrestrial forms, basins and bays, 
peaks and plateaus. It studies their 
effects, it seeks physical conditions 
reasons for the distribution of inhabitants 
and the position of cities. It looks, on the 
other hand, for the reasons of geographical 
phenomena themselves. In a word, 
place yourself at the geographic point of 
view is to observe terrestrial forms, their 
consequences, and their causes. In the 
same way, to place yourself at the sociologic 
point of view will be to observe social forms, 
their consequences, and causes. 

Thus when we have classified the dif- 
ferent social circles which cross each other 
in Saint Paul, when we have observed the 
effects they produce upon the entire life of 
its inhabitants, when we have sought in this. 
same life all that may modify the quantity 
or the quality of these same circles, then 
and then only will we have a sociologic 
knowledge of Saint Paul. 

And, if we had such a knowledge of Saint 
Paul, would we not possess sociology entire ? 
For as Claude Bernard has said, “ If I knew 
anything thoroughly, I would know every- 
thing.” 
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N considering the peculiar social life of 
the negroes of the South, the usual 
broad distinction between life in the 
city and in the country should be observed. 
The negro’s propensity to imitation, which 
has so frequently been remarked upon, is 
in the city carried to a ludicrous extreme. 
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Indeed negro society in the city is merely 
a reflection, or rather a caricature, of white 
society. 

If, then, we would see negro society in 
its most interesting phases, we must leave 
the city for the country. We must visit 
the negro in his rural home, make one with 
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him at his “‘cawn shuckies,” funerals, and 
festivals, and join him, torch in hand, as he 
follows the hounds through forest and fen 
in pursuit of the possum or the coon. 

There is not much variety in the houses 
of the southern negro. ‘The prevailing type 
is a one-room log cabin, caulked with 
clay and roofed with boards. A rude stone 
chimney leans heavily against one end, and 
a door and one or two small windows ad- 
mit a modicum of light and air to the 
gloomy interior. In the dooryard a num- 
ber of shaggy dogs and _ half-clothed chil- 
dren are tumbling about on the hard, bare 
ground, in the most friendly confusion, 
while a half-dozen pigs, of the variety that 
are “all grunt and no bacon,” go prowling 
about. ‘The fence which surrounds this serio- 
comic scene of contented wretchedness, if, 
perchance, that useless barrier has not long 
since disappeared to feed the great open 
fireplace within, is bedecked with a parti- 
colored array of blankets and old clothes. 
A perspective of pig-sty and cattle-shed 
completes the sketch. 

However, we would be much mistaken if 
we pictured to ourselves the inmates of these 
cabins sitting in sackcloth and ashes, be- 
wailing their wretched lot. We are too apt 
to attribute to others our own sentiments, 
‘and to conclude that because we would feel 
oppressed in their circumstances they must 
feel so too. Were we to sit down in any of 
the miserable abodes in the so-called black 
belt, we would no doubt see much to call 
forth our pity, but we could not fail to ob- 
serve also that the general atmosphere is 
one of cheerful content. 

Slavery has, perhaps, left no deeper trace 
anywhere than in the domestic life of the 
freedmen. Under an institution which per- 
mitted the separation of husband from wife, 
forcibly and forever, there could be no sta- 
bility of the marital relations; nor could the 
obligations of parents to children or of 
children to parents be enforced where the 
mother was sent to labor in the field while 
her babe was left to be cared for by others, 
or to grow up, like Topsy, without any at- 
tention whatever. In fact, the family, in its 
truest and most sacred sense, has been 
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grafted on negro society only since eman- 
cipation. It is not surprising, therefore, 
if it still lacks many of those religious and 
moral restraints which make it the key- 
stone of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

Among the consequences growing out of 
this imperfection in their domestic arrange- 
ments may be mentioned the peculiar position 
of the negro women—a position of greater 
relative prominence, perhaps, than has ever 
been occupied by the women of any other 
race. Besides enjoying absolute equality 
with the men in all social affairs, they work 
side by side with them in the oyster houses 
and tobacco factories, as well as in the cotton 
and tobacco It is no uncommon 
sight to see a mother chopping wood by 
her door or plowing in the field, while her 
children are tumbling in the dirt near by. 
As a natural result their homes are neg- 
lected, their children allowed to grow up 
in rags and dirt. The women themselves 
are often untidy in dress, uncleanly in 
habits; many of them smoke and rub snuff. 
In brief, they are strangers to those graces 
and accomplishments which should make 
them the chief factors in the uplifting of 
their people. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that in the majority of cases their 
condition is not of their own making; and 
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fields. 


it would be unjust to the negro women of 
the South not to add that there are among 
them many excellent housekeepers—women 
of true refinement and elevated character. 
There is perhaps no more favorable place 
in which to study negro character and man- 
ners than the camp-meeting. This time- 
honored institution is no less social than 
religious in its nature. It is usually held in 
a partly cleared grove, under the auspices 
of the local clergy. Hither the colored 
population of the surrounding region flock, 


coming on foot, in carriages and wagons, 
in ox-carts and mule-carts, on horseback 
and mule-back—in short, by every con- 


ceivable mode of locomotion. Their dress 
is as varied as their vehicles. Indeed the 
negroes of the South are of all people the 
most cosmopolitan in the matter of dress. 
Clothes of every imaginable style, color, 
and “ previous condition of servitude” are 
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pressed into use, so that in this particular 
they present as great a variety as the beg- 
gars in the nursery rime. 

As we approach the grove what a medley 
of sounds breaks upon our hearing !—the 
neighing of horses, the bellowing of cattle, 
the seesaw braying of mules, the laughter 
and screams of children, and joined with 
these a perfect babble of human voices, 
the whole forming a discordant din such 
as no human ear ever heard elsewhere. 
Entering the grounds, we pass bands of 
children, climbing, tumbling, romping, like 
so many troops of monkeys; gawky young 
fellows awkwardly making love to dusky 
beauties ; groups of brawny men discussing 
abstruse points cf theology with as much 
zeal and more harmony, perhaps, than a 
body of learned divinity doctors. Here and 
there a gossiping company of old * uncles”’ 
and “‘aunties’’ may be seen reviving the 
memories of bygone days. If we had time 
to stay we might gather from their talk a 
rare collection of folk-lore, stories of ghosts 
and haunted houses, and family legends of 
slavery times. 

It would be impossible to remain long at 
a negro camp-meeting without coming across 
one of those unique combinations of gar- 
rulity and ignorance, the colored preacher. 
We could recognize him without an in- 
troduction. His huge brass-rimmed spec- 
F—Dec. 
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tacles, his battered stiff hat, 
his long black coat, somewhat 
faded and worn, and his cot- 
ton umbrella, tied with a string 
around the center, have been 
made familiar to us by the 
artist’s pencil. He is usually 
self-appointed, beginning his 
clerical career as an exhorter 
and gradually assuming the 
title of preacher. His creed 
is so unlike that of any recog- 
nized religious body that it 
would doubtless puzzle him.to 
tell to what denomination he 
belongs. 

The maxim “ Knowledge is 
power ”’ has little application 
to the colored preacher. His 
very ignorance is ofttimes his greatest 
strength ; for it has frequently been ob- 
served, especially in rural communities, that 
those preachers who have the most educa- 
tion have the least following. The reason is 
found in the negro’s simplicity of character, 
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a trait which leads him to avoid as far as 
possible all formality and restraint. Even 
his pastor, if he would have his church 
filled, must be a “jolly good fellow,” giv- 
ing himself no airs, but meeting his people 
without the semblance of affectation or 
reserve. 

The colored preacher’s sermon is a curi- 
osity in homiletics. Like the contents 
the witches’ caldron in ‘ Macbeth,” 
it is made up of the most heterogeneous 
elements—of phrases taken 
from every available source and _ loosely 
But while he borrows 
freely without credit, he can no more be 
accused of plagiarism than the compiler 
of a dictionary, so different is the combina- 
tion from anything ever before produced. 
His love for high-sounding and long-tailed 


of 


words and 


joined together. 


words is as remarkable as his congregation’s 
fondness for “shouting”; so that, between 
the exhortations of the preacher and the 
hearty responses of his hearers, a religious 
service might easily be mistaken for a drill 
in vocal gymnastics. 

One of the chief features of every negro 
gathering of a social character is the sing- 
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ing. A musical people they undoubtedly 
are. Not a few have exhibited a high 


degree of talent in this respect; as, for ex- 
ample, Blind Tom, whose performances on 
the piano have delighted so many cultured 
audiences. ‘The darky fiddler, once so 
prominent a feature of social gatherings, is 
still sought after in some communities. 
The popularity of so-called “ Jubilee” singers 
and negro minstrels seems to increase with 
time. Many of the most popular songs 
in this country, such as “Old Kentucky 
Home,” ‘“‘ The Fatal Wedding,” and “ Listen 
to the Mocking Bird,’’ were composed by 
negroes. 

For the origin of most of their songs we 
must go back to the days of slavery. Just as 
the laboring classes of England during the 
seventeenth century found expression for 
their struggles and sufferings in the popular 
ballads of the time, so the American slave 
gave vent to his afflictions and heartaches 
in song. Hesang of his griefs—and they 
were many—of hardships and oppression, 
of loss of home, of separation from friends 
and relatives. In these songs one cannot 
fail to perceive a certain plaintive melody 
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breathe forth centuries of 
But the songs of the ne- 
dictated by the tragic 


that seems to 
patient suffering. 
gro were not all 
muse. Even in slavery there were bright, 
sun-kissed openings in the clouds of sorrow 
that darkened his life; and there is no bet- 
ter evidence of the natural cheerfulness and 
gaiety of his character 
than the comic and fes- 
tive with which 
he was wont to celebrate 


songs 


these interspaces in his 
grief. The purely re- 
ligious songs of the negro 
are often senseless com- 
binations of words set 
to music, having neither 
rime nor meter. They 
abound in vain repeti- 
tions, and are usually 
strung out to an iater- 
minable length. 

It would’ be strange 
if a people so imagina- 
tive were not supersti- 
tious. Indeed the negro 
is the most credulous of 
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creatures. 


He plants his crops, builds his 


house, treats his diseases, and, in short, reg- 
ulates all the principal concerns of his life 
in accordance with some mysterious sign. 
The blacksnake, the ground-hog, and the 
whippoorwill are prophets, in whose forecasts 
The more im- 


he plants unwavering faith. 
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pressible carry about their persons a rab- 
bit’s foot, a piece of red flannel, or some 
charm, to ward off disease or woo the favor 
of providence. There is scarcely one who 
has not his story to tell of ghost or haunted 
Perhaps the most terrifying of their 
beliefs are those connected with the pres- 
of death. 
sound its mournful note near the window 
of a sick chamber all hope of the patient’s 
recovery is relinquished; when death oc- 
curs all the pictures in the house are 
turned with their faces to the wall, and 
should any one be so hapless as to see the 
corpse in a mirror, by that sign his own 
doom is irrevocably sealed. 


house. 


ence If a whippoorwill should 


As might be supposed, many of their 
superstitions are intermixed with their re- 
Their old men not only dream 
dreams, but, if their own testimony is to 
Some 
of them appear to rival the Maid of Or- 
leans in the number and variety of their 


ligion, 


be credited, they also see visions. 


apocalyptical experiences. One white- 
haired seer professes with great earnest- 
ness to have been visited, Belshazzar- 
like, by a mysterious handwriting on 
the wall, which, strange to say, although 
he is wholly illiterate, he found no diff- 
Others tell of 
encounters with the devil, more terrible 


even than those of St. 


culty in deciphering. 


Dunstan in his | 
narrow smithy. | 

Those who describe the negro indis- || 
criminately as a lazy do-nothing, content 1 
with a life of ignominious ease and 
show little jj 
knowledge of his true character. Booker 


complacent wretchedness, 


Washington comes nearer the truth when 


he says, adapting a phrase from Shakes- | 
peare, “Toil is the badge of all his | 
tribe.” In the cotton and_ tobacco 


fields, in factory and mine, on railroads 
and public highways, wherever 

there is hard, rough work to be * 
done, the negro is relied upon / 

to doit. He furnishesthe brawn 7% | 
and muscle in the South to-day, Vy 

just as he did in the days of 

slavery. Why, then, it may be 

asked, has he so little to show 
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all his labor? It is because he has 
no idea of economy. His meager income 
is in part wasted on candy, tobacco, and 
gewgaws; much of it goes to feed the in- 
satiable till of the rumseller, and not a little 
is eaten up by secret societies, of which 
often he contributes to as many as there 
are days in the week. 

Education, which alone could be expected 
to overcome these evils, is still in a very 
imperfect state in the South. Owing to 
lack of funds the public schools are kept 
open on an average of only ninety days in 
the year. Some towns of from three to five 
thousand inhabitants are wholly dependent 
upon private schools. The common school 
teachers receive from $8 to $20 a month. 
Poorly paid, they are also poorly trained; 
so that itis a common remark, “ Any one 
can teach a school.” If a pupil 
is bright soon learns all his teacher 
knows, after which, of course, he leaves 
school. 


negro 
he 


Then, if there is no better institu- 


tion near, he becomes discouraged, gives 
up the struggle for an education, marries, 
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the books, the mag- 
azines and pictures 
with which his home 
is supplied — these 
all contribute to his 
education, so that 
he becomes, like 
the old man in 










Olive Schreiner’s 
‘* Dreams,” the child 
of * The - Accumu- 


















lated-Wisdom-of- 
But all these 
avenues of learning 
the 
His 


parents are usually 


Ages.” 
are closed to 
colored pupil. 


illiterate, his friends 
as ignorant as him- 
He never sees 
a work of art and 
seldom reads a news- 


self. 
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rents land, mortgages his crops, comes out 
in debt at the end of the year, and, after a 
few ineffectual efforts to better his condition, 
sinks back into a life of despairing misery. 
But this is not all: the work of the schools, 
while deficient, is rendered still more inad- 
equate by the home surroundings of the 
pupil. This cannot be better illustrated 
than by comparing the home influences of 
the white with those of the colored child. 
The former absorbs knowledge, uncon- 
sciously, from his environment. The in- 
struction of parents, the conversation of 
friends and associates, the daily newspaper, 





paper. From the so- 

ciety in which he 
moves he derives little else than supersti- 
tion, errors of speech, and false notions of 
Thus his mind becomes 
clouded and his moral nature warped. 


men and things. 


But despite all these dark features of ne- 
gro life, the colored people of the South 
have made commendable progress since 
emancipation. Their total wealth has in- 
creased from zero to approximately $250,- 
000,000, and this too in competition with 
a highly civilized and well-equipped race. 
Over 200,000 negro farmers now hold their 
land free of incumbrance. In the cities, 
the number of negroes who own their homes 
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is large and constantly increasing, amount- 
in some places to more than a third of 
colored population. 


ing 
the 3esides successful 
merchants, there are, in almost every city, 
prosperous carpenters, tailors, brick-masons, 
and other craftsmen; while under the prac- 
tical training of such industrial schools as 
those at Tuskeegee, Ala., and Hampton, 
Va., an army of skilled negro mechanics is 
slowly but surely winning its way into the 
manufacturing institutions of the South. 
The same steady improvement is noticeable 
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Instead of rais- 
ing “scrub” cattle, and cab- 
bages that never come to a 
head, as he did a few years 
ago, the negro farmer is study- 
ing the chemistry of the soil 
and the diversification of crops, 
and by the aid of improved 
methods and implements of 
agriculture he is increasing the 


in agriculture. 


productiveness of his farm at 
the same time that he is lessen- 
He 
is also learning the more im- 
of thrift and 
Clubs or conferences 


ing the cost of production. 
portant lesson 
economy. 
are held in which the people 
are taught, “‘in a plain, simple 
manner, how to save money, how to farm 
in a better way, how to sacrifice—to live 
on bread and potatoes if need be—tiil they 
get out of debt and begin the buying of 
land.”’ Moreover, organizations are formed 
for the purpose of purchasing land and 
escaping from the iniquitous mortgage sys- 
tem. In one community in Texas fifteen 
families, in five years, improved their houses 
and farms to the amount of $15,000. 

Very creditable, too, is the negro’s prog- 
ress in matters educational. Besides com- 
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mon schools in every state, there are 162 
higher-grade institutions for colored stu- 
dents. ‘The standard of education is being 
steadily raised, the length of the school 
term increased, and the teachers are re- 
ceiving higher pay and more thorough 
preparation. The result has : 

been that in thirty years forty 
per cent of the illiteracy of 
the race has disappeared. 
Hundreds of well-educated 
preachers, editors, lawyers, 
doctors, and mechanics have 
gone forth from these schools, 
and have become centers for 
the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge and improved methods 
of living among their race. 
Under the same influences 
the negro brain is becoming 
adaptive and creative. Over 
fifty patents have been granted to negroes 
in recent years. Not a few full-blooded 
negroes have distinguished themselves in 
the various arts; they have occupied no 
mean rank as orators and as writers in the 
field of prose, while one gifted son of the 
race has recently evinced innate ability 
in the highest form of literature. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s “Oak and Ivy” poems, 
with the later volume entitled “Lyrics of 
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Lowly Life,” have been favored with an 
extended and laudatory introduction and 
criticism by America’s most popular novel- 
ist, Mr. Howells. 

With this increase of intelligence and 
wealth, and as a result of it, has come 
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social improvement. Already the outlines 
of a better social order are plainly visible. 
Old things are passing away: the “ carpet- 
bagger”’ and ‘“ Kuklux” are no more; the 
one-room cabins are giving place to com- 
fortable frame and brick dwellings; the 
people are deserting the old-style, illiterate 
preachers and are attaching themselves to 
spiritual guides more worthy of the cloth. 
With increase of knowledge has come in- 
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crease of wants, and as their wants multi- is fast becoming the rule. Under the sure 
ply they are resorting to industry and and potent forces of education, industry, 
economy in order to satisfy them. Of and religion, the negro race of the South 
course these improvements are as yet con- is steadily advancing toward the highest 
fined to certain sections, but the exception civilization. 


MEMORY. 


BY VIRNA WOODS. 


ALER than wreathes of mist and phantom moons, 
She comes adown the glimmering stair of dreams; 

Or rises from the billowy foam of streams 
That flow from thought’s dark caves with murmurous tunes. 
And fainter is the music of her runes 
Than ghostly echo of the dying wind, 
Sobbing through autumn foliage seared and thinned; 
And with her shadowy hand she importunes. 
Dusky and dim her unbound tresses blow, 
On her fair face a shade of sadness lies 
And rises from the still deeps of her eyes. 
And evermore her white feet come and go, 
Softer than on the water falls the snow— 
Her feet that trod the ways of paradise. 
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WINTER ENIGMAS. 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 


N a western city that can claim the 
championship of mischievous young- 
sters, an old lady of my acquaintance 

one day saw a pair of street arabs trying to 
open the door of a vacant house in her next 
neighborhood. 

‘What are you doing there, Freddie?” she 
asked, recognizing one of the little sinners. 
‘Where did you get that key ?” 

‘Mrs. W. let me have it,” said the 
ready-witted scamp. ‘“ She thought she for- 
got a broom in there.” 

‘“‘Let me see that. Now look here, that 
key was never made to fit this door; I 
thought there must be something wrong. 
Get out of this, now, and stay out.” 

In similar terms one often feels tempted 
to dismiss the hearsay theories that pretend 
to explain the phenomena of health and 
disease. They may be plausibly introduced, 
but they can never be made to fit the facts 
of experience. In winter-time, especially, 
the results of unprejudiced observation 
would present hopeless enigmas, unless the 
observer begins to suspect that there must 
be something wrong about the traditional 





dogmas of hygiene. 

Again and again the exponents of those 
dogmas stumble against the paradox that 
grievous and drug-defying “colds” become 
epidemic during a protracted thaw or lin- 
gering “Indian summer,” but subside when 
winter gets its grip on the weather clerk. 
Catarrhs rage in March and November, but 
negotiate a truce in January. The Klon- 
dike Argonauts, too, reported a plague of 
contagious influenzas while their sleet- 
storms continued to alternate with spells of 
warm weather, but the first frost that un- 
horsed the Juneau mail-carrier seemed to 
have floored the lung-microbes, too, and 
according to last accounts La Grippe had 
relaxed her hold. The hearsay mongers 
G—Dec. 


then fall back on the old fallacy about the 
health-destroying tendency of “variable 
weather.” It is true that a uniform low 
temperature—a climate of steady, hard win- 
ter frosts, like that of Russia and northern 
Ontario—generally goes hand in hand with a 
low death-rate; but perennial summer by no 
means precludes epidemics of the most malig- 
nant type, and as a permanent abode New- 
foundland, Vancouver, and southern Chili, 
with their everlasting weather changes, 
would be out and out preferable to Egypt 
and Bengal. The capricious climate of 
Norway and Great Britain has evolved 
some of the stoutest tribes of the human 
species. In Patagonia, near the southern 
terminus of our continent, the whims of the 
climate would drive a weather-bureau ser- 
geant crazy; warm rains alternate with 
snow-whirls and sultry sunshine with ant- 
arctic ice-blasts, all in the course of one 
day. But that does not prevent the natives 
from growing seven feet high and digest- 
ing a ragout of conger-eels and boiled bul- 
rushes. 

Summing up the net result of those data, 
we find that a variable climate, including 
occasional frosts, does not prevent the en- 
joyment of exuberant health, while a uni- 
form climate, excluding intervals of low 
temperature, implies no guaranty against 
the deadliest diseases—in other words, that 
much-maligned Jack Frost is nature’s own 
microbe-killer, the best friend of consump- 
tives, as well as of fever patients. Without 
the admission of that fact, so irreconcilable 
with old-school medical dogmas, a large 
number of yearly repeated phenomena would 
be wholly inexplicable. 

Another enigma that cannot be unlocked 
with the keys of our conventional health 
theories is the fact that children—city 
children at least—are generally the first vic- 
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tims of contagious lung disorders. 
begin to snivel and cough as soon as the 
snowbirds herald the advent of winter ; they 
introduce catarrhs that spread from their 
playroom to the parlor and infect whole 
meeting-house assemblies, in spite of grace- 


They 


assuring revivals. Shall we infer that the 
young of our species are particularly liable 
to the attacks of organic disorders? The 
very contrary is so evidently true that some 
humorists have denied the possibility of 
sickening a boy with green apples or affect- 
ing his physical comfort by barefoot races 
in the mud. Girls, left to the guidance of 
their instincts, will join the coasting orgies 
of their brothers, and return, soaking wet, 
with a reserve fund of health that would 
last them all winter if the snow would hold 
out. The neglected youngsters of our city 
slums manage to survive garbage picnics 
and coal-shed bivouacs, sitz baths in cess- 
pools, and surfeits in the dog-days. 

But winter reverses the score, not be- 
cause the god of blizzards is the Moloch of 
our cruel climate, but because city schools, 
under the present system of arrangements, 
are veritable hotbeds of lung epidemics, 
elaborately and ingeniously contrived hatch- 
eries for the development of pulmonary dis- 
orders. The supply of artificial heat is 
generally in excess of actual needs, while 
the facilities for ventilation are not one 
tenth of what they might be and should be. 
In a temperature of 80° to 85° Fahrenheit 
scores of children are penned up for 
hours together, vitiating the air with their 
exhalations and the effluvia of their damp 
clothing, and thus providing the conditions 
most favorable to the development of dis- 
ease germs—a combination of oppressive 
heat with a damp and stagnant atmosphere. 

“Take a pound of clover-seed,” says a 
recipe of the Buckland lectures, “ soak it 
in a gallon of rain-water kept at a tempera- 
ture of 95°, and vast multitudes of infusoria 
will develop in a period varying from ten 
to fifteen hours. But add one drop of a 


liquid already saturated with animalcula, 
and the process of development will be 
accelerated in a portentous and incredible 
manner: in less than half an hour millions 
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of wriggling specks will be seen where only 
a dozen or two could be seen before.” 

With equal certainty we might guarantee 
the evolution of lung diseases wherever half 
a hundred human beings are confined ina 
damp, ill-ventilated, and overheated room. 
But introduce one person already afflicted 
with a well-developed catarrh and the 
danger of infecting all the rest will be in- 
creased a hundred-fold; the microscopes 
of the future will reveal the result in an 
atmosphere filled with microbes as a grist- 
mill with flour-dust, and we might as well 
inoculate our children with influenza virus 
as to force them to inhale at every breath 
a myriad of lung parasites eager to fasten 
upon a sore spot of the pulmonary tissue. 
It is true that absolutely sound lungs are 
for a while microbe-proof, but the period of 
that immunity is limited, as proved by the 
fate of woodland apes confined in the stuffy 
atmosphere of an overheated menagerie. 
And how many city children are wholly free 
from inherited or acquired lung disorders? 
Perhaps five per cent, but more probably 
hardly five in a thousand. All the rest are 
more or less directly injured by a dose of 
microbe air, and in our North American 
schools, with rare exceptions, that poison 
is administered six hours a day, for about a 
hundred days in the year—the martyrdom 
of swelter heat and closed windows being 
often kept up long after the end of March. 

The street-cars of several New England 
cities take in more fares during the three 
winter months than all the rest of the year 
taken together. Some of their patrons take 
a ride only in cold weather; their hearts, 
like persimmons, get softened by frost. 
They will walk five miles in midsummer to 
save five cents, and defy spring showers in 
waterproofs, but the dread of “colds,” alias 
catarrhs, persuades them to enter a crowded 
catarrh-trap. The females of their species 
often devote the whole winter to indoor 
indolence, with such intermezzos as a visit 
to the next-door neighbors or a walk to the 
track of the nearest motor line. 

And yet they enjoy better appetites in 
winter than in midsummer—the season of 
outings and vacation tours, of boat-races 
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and berry excursions. Every boarding- 
house keeper knows that in warm weather 
six out of ten guests merely nibble their 
food, but try to eat a Christmas dinner 
every winter day—and that in spite of the 
fact that many of them pass twenty-three 
hours of those winter days in an atmosphere 
of artificial summer. 

The explanation can be found in the 





redeeming influence of the twenty-fourth 
hour—-the six times ten minutes passed on 
street-corners, in markets, post-office vesti- 
bules, and wood-yards. A few lungs-full 
of intensely cold fresh air atone for a multi- 
tude of hygienic sins, and, unlike the nos- 
trums of medical confidence men, the 
remedy answers its purpose with or with- 
out the confidence of the patient. 


THE BUSINESS LETTER. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


YOUNG man who saw in himself 
unmistakable indications of genius 
once submitted an eloquent oration 

to his professor for criticism, with secret 
anticipations of admiring commendation. 
‘‘What do you mean by that?” asked the 
grim censor, reading one of the most glow- 
ing passages. The abashed author pro- 
ceeded to put the not very obvious meaning 
into a few plain words. “Then,” said the 
professor, “ why not say so?” and drew the 
merciless pencil through all but the bare 
statement. Sentence after sentence shared 
the same fate, the admission, ‘“‘ 1 meant so- 
and-so” being always followed by the ques- 
tion, “‘ Then why not say so?” 

As a formula for literary composition this 
can hardly be of universal application, the 
charm of a great deal of delightful writing 
being mainly in the author’s manner of 
“saying so,” and the enticing fashion in 
which he leads us on, through little mean- 
dering by-paths, to a destination where we 
should not have cared to tre.by the 
straight road of the familia hight) But 
for the business letter no better council can 
be given. Be sure you understand what 
you wish to ask or to tell and then “say 
so.” A vague, wandering, confused busi- 
ness letter is an annoyance no one has a 
right to inflict upon others. Personal mat- 
ters and asides that might be of interest to 
your friends are wholly out of place, as well 
as apologies and elaborate explanations. 
If you have not promptly attended to a 
business letter you are inexcusable, and no 


apology can in the least improve the situa- 
tion, unless it were in the nature of the 
following response to an invitation: ‘ Mr. 
McGonigle begs to be excused from dining 
with Lady Mary to-day, as he was hanged 
at Old Bailey yesterday,” an instance where 
neglect on the part of the guest seems to 
have been atoned for by the courtesy of his 
ghost. 

A matter may require deliberation or 
consultation, but in this case a brief note 
should at once be sent in acknowledgment, 
to be followed at the earliest possible day 
by a suitable letter, recalling the date and 
subject of the correspondence, and answer- 
ing any questions in simple, direct fashion. 
The various aspects of the case, the diffi- 
culty you may have experienced in coming to 
a decision, the peculiar embarrassments of 
your situation, are of no importance to your 
correspondent, who wishes to know only 
your conclusion. It must be confessed 
that women are special offenders in this 
respect, but mainly through lack of training. 
The great majority of womankind, having 
been educated to think that business affairs 
pertain wholly to the domain of man, never 
trouble themselves about details until they 
find them thrust into their unaccustomed 
hands, and are bewildered and perplexed 
by what seems to a man wholly unimportant. 
The education of women’s clubs, and the 
multiplicity of benevolent and social organ- 
izations managed by women, are in a 
measure supplying the lack, but they are 
also making evident the need of funda- 
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mental instruction to the young girl in busi- 
ness ways and methods, that she may not 
need to learn them later in life, to the 
annoyance of her associates. 

Thin paper, fanciful penmanship, flour- 
ishes of all kinds, abbreviations, and pet 
names have no place in a business corres- 


pondence. You may be Kittie or Maggie 
to your friends and intimates, but in a busi- 
ness letter take to yourself the dignity of 
Katherine or Margaret. Why a woman 
who has passed babyhood should ever wish 
to curtail these queenly names is not easy to 
understand, but at least she may confine 
them to the household, and not send them 
into the market-place. Rev. Tommy Smith 
and Dr. Jimmy Brown would be greeted 
with derision; why are Birdie May Jones, 
attorney-at-law, and Dr. Hattie Belle Brown 
any less ridiculous ?—yet both these names 
figure among recent graduates of profes- 
sional schools. 

Whatever your signature may be, it must 
be legible, not only to yourself and friends 
but to strangers with no clue to your identity. 
Any other word may be guessed at by its 
connection, but persons with wide business 
correspondence are often driven to imitate 
as nearly as possible the signature of a doc- 
ument, with no idea whether a letter is ” or 
u,aoro,yorg,eore. If the street and 
number are added to the address this does 
not matter so much, and every business 
letter should have these particulars, as well 
as exact date. The first thing one wishes 
to know is when it was written. 

Whether you shall address your corres- 
pondent as 

“Mr. John Brown, 

“* Secretary Library Association ; 
* Dear Siz,” 
or “My dear Mr. Brown,” or “ Dear Mr. 
Brown,” depends wholly upon the degree of 
formality desirable, the first being of course 
the most ceremonious, the last the least so. 

It ought not to be necessary to remind 
any person of ordinary intelligence to en- 
close stamps in letters pertaining to her own 
business. But women have curious ideas of 
courtesy in such matters; they will insist 
upon paying car-fare for their friends 
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(though a man never does it), and yet feel 
that to enclose a two-cent stamp to a person 
with whom they have no acquaintance is 
assuming a degree of littleness on her part 
that is uncomplimentary. If men are more 
careful it is simply that they put the stamp 
inside of the letter, as they do on the out- 
side, to insure attention, having learned by 
experience that a man must expect justice 
and not generosity in business. 

No business documents carry such a 
freight of hopes and fears as those that 
escort on their “little journeys in the 
world ”’ the precious creations of fancy and 
imagination that are too often doomed to 
find no rest on all the waste of waters, but 
come back soiled and rumpled to the hand 
that sent them forth. Good advice to young 
writers appears perennially, but the race 
is perennial also, and kindly counsel is in no 
danger of being superfluous. The matter 
and manner of your contribution to literature 
are hardly within the scope of this article, 
but having something to say, having done 
your best to say it effectively, having recon- 
sidered, revised, rewritten, until you have 
attained such perfection as may be possible 
to you, leave it to its own merits and the 
editor’s judgment, with the briefest possible 
introduction. Theoretically, at least, noth- 
ing matters to that autocratic individual but 
the quality of your work and its adaptation 
to his special needs. 

That you are suddenly compelled to earn 
your livelihood, that you have been urged 
by admiring friends to send something for 
publication, that you have always been fond 
of literature and that it has been your great 
ambition to become an author, are facts of 
no possible interest to the editor, and your 
statement of them is a heavy presumption 
against the value of your contribution, since 
it stamps you at once as a tyro, on whose 
experiments few editors can afford to waste 
time. 

Write upon your manuscript your full 
name and address, and put it, with little 
folding, in a substantial envelope. Say to 
the editor: ‘The enclosed manuscript, en- 
titled ———,, is offered for publication 
in your magazine. _If not available kindly 
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return to the following address.” This 
is brief, courteous, and clear. ‘The title 
of your article is necessary in case letter 
and manuscript are accidentally separated, 
and the address should be repeated on the 
manuscript for the same reason. The en- 
closure of stamps enough to cover return 
postage is all that can be added to give any 
value to your letter, and if your article 





comes back you have only to repeat your 
experiment somewhere else. I think it is 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table who 
once remarked that if you arranged a load 
of potatoes ever so carefully the jolting of 
the market wagon was sure to carry the 
small ones to the bottom; but even small 
potatoes have their uses, and if of the right 
quality are quite sure to find a market. 


TRADE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


BY FLORENCE KELLEY. 


OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO, 


HE girls who stay in the _ public 

schools of Chicago until they are 

fourteen years of age are well 
started in the direction of trade and com- 
merce. The only acquirements offered 
them in which thoroughness enough is at- 
tained to confer value for the labor mar- 
ket tend toward the office or the store. 
The peasant children in the sweat-shops, 
cigar factories, and candy cellars have 
dropped out of school at the third, fourth, 
or, at best, fifth grade. The seventh-grade 
girls have been, for two years at the end of 
their course, gaining the commercial arith- 
metic, clear writing, and somewhat accurate 
spelling calculated to equip them for em- 
ployment as time-keepers in the present, 
and pave the way toward the typewriting 
and bookkeeping of the future. The con- 
nection is very close between the 2,695 lit- 
tle girls in the factories and workshops of 
Chicago and the stupid curriculum of the 
secondary grades, and closer still between 
the curriculum and the 2,000 little girls 
engaged in commerce. The choice lies 
virtually between these two openings, on 
the one hand, and the teaching trade, con- 
ceived not at all as a profession, on the 
other. 

It would, perhaps, be not wholly unjust 
to represent the process as follows: Leave 
school at or below third grade, enter sweat- 
shops; leave school at third, fourth, or fifth 
grade, enter sweat-shops, laundries, stores ; 
leave school at sixth, seventh, or eighth 


grade, preparing to be typewriters or teach- 
ers. 

The grade-schools of Chicago teach the 
girls virtually nothing which leads in any 
other directions than these. There is not 
only no suggestion of any household art or 
craft or science; there is actual diversion 
of the attention of the girls from these sub- 
jects to others, foreign if not antagonistic to 
them, and the upper schools do not differ 
from the lower ones in this respect. 

In the nineteenth ward of Chicago, the 
poorest working-class district in the city, 
the girls in the seventh grade of the public 
schools spent, last winter, more time upon 
commercial arithmetic than upon any other 
two studies. Their work would have been 
valuable, perhaps, for bank clerks actually 
engaged inthe business and fitting them- 
selves for positions as cashiers of large 
institutions. It was strictly technical work, 
the only technical education offered these 
daughters of Italian, Polish, Russian, and 
Bohemian peasant immigrants. Yet, with 
all this outlay of time, there was not a girl 
in the class who could have calculated, at 
the end of the year’s work, what per cent 
of her father’s earnings had been spent for 
fuel, light, food, clothing, and car-fare, re- 
spectively, though this is the problem in 
regard to her own or her husband’s wages 
which will have to be solved in practice 
every day by every one of these children 
after they leave school. 

Not only is the connection close between 
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this ill-advised curriculum and the flocking 
of young girls into commerce and retail 
trade; it is even closer between the sins 
of omission of the grade-schools and the 
bad teeth, nervous exhaustion, and intem- 


perance of our young boys and girls. For 
girls who learn nothing about food in 
school, who have no opportunity at home 
to supplement their school work, and who 
enter the labor market in their early teens, 
it is inevitable that their children will be 
fed beer, coffee, cucumbers, and bananas 
while cutting their first teeth, as we see 
working-class children fed to-day, while the 
older ones are literally driven to drink by 
the indigestion and starvation which accom- 
pany bakers’ alum bread, soggy potatoes, 
and shoe-sole steak fried thin. 

It is now eighteen years since the writer 
watched a class of eleven-year-old girls in 
a board school in the East End of London 
cook a substantial meal in their cooking 
center and carry home the articles which 
they had cooked, paying enough in pence 
and half-pence to cover the cost of the 
materials used. There are to-day two cook- 
ing centers in Chicago public schools, but 
they are carried on by private philanthropy, 
and there is no serious intention manifest 
on the part of the board of education of 
introducing into the schools generally even 
this most vitally needed branch of educa- 
tion. Yet it is difficult to see why cooking 
is not far more essential than the knack of 
calculating bank deposits and the interest 
thereon, for the hundreds of peasants’ 
daughters who will never be bank clerks or 
speculators, but will certainly have to cook 
meals for their husbands and children. As 
a means of culture fer se, the calculations 
of commercial arithmetic cannot be re- 
garded; their only excuse for being in a 
grade-school curriculum is the crassly utili- 
tarian one that some of the boys in the 
grade are getting ready to be bookkeepers. 
Then why not differentiate the work and 
give some of the time so spent to prepara- 
tion of the girls for work which certainly 
awaits them? 

The sewing introduced several years ago 
into the schools, without any preparation 
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of the teachers for giving instruction in it, 
seems to have fallen asleep permanently, 
and there is no perceptible, serious effort to 
revive it. 

The subjects which normally occupy 
happy women almost to the point of mo- 
nopolizing their attention are food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and the care and nurture of 
children. But the curriculum of our grade- 
schools excludes these subjects and substi- 
tutes for them the study of words and 
numbers as adapted to use in retail stores. 

The traveler from Mars could scarcely 
escape the inference, if he knew our life 
only through our schools, that this is the 
last generation of our race; for there is no 
preparation in them for the life of the race 
in the future. Cooking, sewing, designing 
garments, furniture, or houses, hygiene in 
practical relation to food, clothing, ventila- 
tion, or the care and cleanliness and rest of 
little children—is there any grade-school 
which deals effectively with any of these 
matters, without which the race could not 
complete the first quarter of the incoming 
century? 

Hygiene, it is true, is taught out of a 
book, to the relatively small number of 
children who persist unto the second half- 
year of the seventh grade; but this is a 
small minority of the children and the 
teaching is far from vital or immediately 
valuable. 

Little girls in the primary grades could 
perfectly well be interested in their clothing 
—in the questions why dark clothing is 
more serviceable than white; why woolens 
are more wholesome for people who are 
doing hard bodily work than cottons; why 
cleanliness is needful for the health of the 
skin, especially in the case of babies and 
little children. In the fifth grade the chil- 
dren are already old enough to understand 
and take a keen interest in the simple prin- 
ciples of laundry work or even of dyeing; 
and their arithmetic might well concern 
itself with the cost of foods, the length of 
time that a garment may be expected to 
wear as a factor in determining the relative 
prices of goods, the cost of daily chewing 
gum and cigarettes compared with the cost 
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of books bought at regular intervals, or of 
annual trips to suburbs and parks. 

There is the more reason for adjusting 
the teaching in the fourth and fifth grades 
to the immediate ignorance of the children, 
because sixty-eight per cent of them go no 
farther than the fifth grade, as the super- 
intendent of schools, Mr. Albert Lane, 
points out year after year in his reports. 
But we have no teachers and no plant for 
any such technical work as the children 
would be adequate to. Our schools are 
not only not equipped to enrich and beautify 
the day, as it passes, for the children; they 
are not even preparing them for the in- 
evitable experiences of the next following 
years. 

The fact that the technical subjects re- 
ferred to as suitable for young girls are 
to-day repulsive rather than attractive to 
them is a severe indictment of the work 
done in the schools; for, rightly taught, 
these subjects are more absorbingly inter- 
esting than any others to young girls. 

Never before was so much money availa- 
ble for purposes of public education. Never 
was the public interest so deep and wide- 
spread, and never was the lamentable fail- 
ure of the schools to give the girls those 
aptitudes which they urgently need so fla- 
grant, as in the great foreign colonies in the 
manufacturing and commercial centers, 
where little girls are directly stimulated by 
their school work to enter lines of occupa- 
tion from which men are most ruinously 
crowded out, while negatively the children 
are discouraged by their lack of training 
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from entering fields of activity in which 
trained ability is more conspicuously lack- 
ing in America to-day than in any other 
civilized country. 

It seems hardly credible that all this is 
accidental; it almost seems as though there 
must be an intention, on the part of the 
business men to whom the schools are en- 
trusted, to stock the market permanently 
with cheap heads for commercial purposes, 
as it is stocked to-day with cheap hands for 
the lower forms of unskilled labor—so far 
is the curriculum from assuring to the chil- 
dren any real efficiency of hands or minds. 

All the opportunities for manual training 
and technical education which are really 
comprehensive enough to be of value are 
offered to older students. The Armour 
schools presuppose, as do the business col- 
leges, the kindergarten training schools, and 
schools for nurses, the completion of the 
secondary education before the pupil enters 
the course of technical work. Yet what- 
ever technical education is to be secured to 
the mass of working-class children must be 
provided for the years from ten to sixteen. 
In these years all those things which are 
fundamentally necessary to train girls to be 
intelligent as mothers and housekeepers can 
be made pedagogically valuable when the 
conscience of the teaching sisterhood is 
awakened to the present sins of omission. 
To do this we need practical women on 
school boards and teachers in our grade- 
schools who are intelligent, well-bred, and 
well-trained to a degree far beyond our 
present standards. 


TEARS. 


BY F. E. MEDICUS. 


i NCLE, you are terrible. Of course 
you don’t know how much good a 
shower of tears can do.” 

““A shower of tears? No, absolutely not. 

I haven’t even preserved a recollection of 

it from my childhood. The only thing I 

know from that golden age is that tears 
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taste salty. Salt water—nothing but salt 


water; isn’t that so, doctor?” 

“And one tenth of one per cent albumen 
and other trifles.” 

“There, Elsie, you see all there is in your 
magic tears.” 


‘No, brother, you are really too material- 
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istic,” now put in the worthy Miss Eulalie, 


a little vexed. ‘The ability to weep is the 
exclusive privilege of man, and I believe 
the kind Creator would not have bestowed 
it upon the crown of creation if he had 


” 





not 
“I beg your pardon, young lady, Provi- 
dence has also bestowed it upon my blooded 





mare. Not long ago when she had caught 
cold 

“That is not weeping though. Animals 
never weep.” 

‘*What, animals never weep? Oh!” 


“ Animals never weep—the young lady is 
right; for the occasional gushing out of a 
few tears from the irritation of the eye can 
hardly be called weeping. Darwin cer- 
tainly believed that elephants and a few 
kinds of apes are an exception; but this 
appears not to be verified. Besides, little 
children do not weep either—I mean very 
little children. Until the age of about one 
hundred days they do not really shed a 
tear—not even when they are screaming as 
if they were being cut in pieces.” 

“Then they ought not to get accustomed 
to it later.” 

““They would probably die, or at least 
become extremely nervous,” quietly ob- 
served the judge. 

“Gracious! the affair is getting serious. 
Well, doctor, just tell us; you are a special- 
ist in such matters, you know. How is it 
about weeping? What does it come from? 
What good is it?”’ 

“T am sorry I cannot give a satisfactory 
answer. In the medical lectures we don’t 
learn that sort of thing. When a child 
weeps, of course it is healthy for it, and so 
it does not concern the doctor. Yet I hap- 
pen to be somewhat informed on Darwin’s 
idea of the matter. He has written a 
peculiar book about the expression of the 
emotions—nice and easy to read. There 
are pictures in it too, to illustrate his idea.” 

‘“*Go on, we are very curious to hear.” 

“T am sorry to disappoint you. His 
explanation of weeping probably does not 
belong to the strongest things that Darwin 
has produced. He tries to explain it thus: 
If a child feels pain, say hunger or the 
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effect of a carelessly placed pin, it cries out, 
naturally; or, if we are not satisfied with 
this ‘naturally,’ it cries either because every 
external exertion turns away the attention 
from the feeling of pain, and therefore is a 
relief, or because the habit of calling for 
help in distress is so firmly rooted in pre- 
ceding generations that even the uncon- 
scious child brings the impulse of it along 
into the world. Continuous screaming, 
however, unavoidably causes an overfilling 
of the blood-vessels of the eye; at the same 
time the muscles which surround the eye 
are involuntarily contracted, as may be seen 
externally by the wrinkles in the face. 

“Through this double pressure the tear- 
glands are so irritated that they secrete 
tears more abundantly than usual. More 
abundantly than usual, I say, for a gen- 
tle cascade of tears trickles continually 
over the eyeballs in order to facilitate the 
movement of the eyelids and at the same 
time to remove penetrating dust. This 
liquid under ordinary circumstances does 
not get beyond the lower edge of the eye, as 
it is dammed back by a little fatty pillow, 
but it trickles continually through little 
channels which lead from the lower corner 
of the eye to the nose. But if in conse- 
quence of the before-mentioned irritation of 
the tear-glands an unusual flow takes place, 
then the little channels are no longer able to 
contain the quantity, the little dams over- 
flow, a thick tear tumbles over the protect- 
ing edge, and then—well, ladies and gentle- 
men, you know what happens.” 

“Splendid! But you said before, doctor, 
that animals never weep. Are not their 
muscles contracted, or haven’t they any 
muscles at all around their eyes? ” 

““My good woman, you have touched the 
weak point of Darwin’s theory. But I know 
of none better; perhaps our psychologist 
knows.” 

“Of course, just because I am a psychol- 
ogist, and not a materialistic doctor!” said 
the judge, defending himself against the 
gentle ridicule. 

“Well, go on then,” commanded Uncle 
Augustus, ‘“‘ but don’t talk too learnedly ; 
give us your names. I like the concrete. 


, 
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I know 


The doctor mentioned Darwin. 
about him: he was the man with the apes. 
Well, what have you to say?” 

“IT have nothing to say, really, in expla- 
nation of weeping, but only of its right place 
in the order of psycho-physical procedures.” 

“Ahem!” said the doctor, clearing his 
throat. 

The judge went calmly on. 

‘The most usual and certain cause of 
tears is intellectual pain—sorrowful ideas 
accompanied by gloomy feelings. Bodily 
pain makes us weep only when it is excess- 
ive and shakes the whole nervous system 
in such a way that the tear-glands are re- 
flexively stimulated. But the tears that ac- 
company bodily pain might also be under- 
stood as a consequence of emotions that 
take place at the same time, such as anxiety, 
fear, etc. Accordingly we must take as our 
point of departure excitement of the feel- 
ings. All the stronger excitements of the 
soul are accompanied by movements of the 
body, to which psychology gives the name 
‘movements of expression.’ Now it is a 
fact known to all that purely intellectual im- 
pressions are often so similar to those called 
forth by bodily sensations as to be confused 
with them. So, for example, the feeling 
which we have under the weight of heavy, 
depressing circumstances is approximately 
similar to that called forth by a material 
burden, really heavy in a literal sense. 
Under certain circumstances, also, we react 
physically upon our intellectual impressions 
exactly in the same manner as upon irrita- 
tions which touch our bodies from without ; 
in other words, emotions of the soul are 
easily accompanied by the same involuntary 
movements as would follow if an external 
irritation aroused a similar feeling.” 

“Very plausible; but why do we have 
tears?” 

“The doctor has already mentioned that 
the tears which in a small quantity trickle 
continually over the eye increase when it is 
necessary to remove from the eye a little 
insect or small body that has forced its way 
in. Tears are therefore called forth reflex- 
ively through an irritation that is painful to 
the eye. Now, unquestionably, the sight of 
H—Dec. 


an event that causes us purely physical pain 
is accompanied by a feeling very similar to 
the one which arises when a material dis- 
turbance gets into the eye. It is therefore 
only an application of what has been pre- 
viously said when I observe that a sight 
painful to the soul has the same effect upon 
the nerve leading to the tear-gland as an 
external irritation which produces the same 
feeling.” 

“The theory has perhaps something in 
its favor,” observed the doctor slowly. 

“Let me add one thing more. The 
other expressive movements that accom- 
pany weeping bear the same character of 
original reaction against the impressions on 
the organs of sense. The mouth is stretched 
as it is from the irritation of bitter taste, the 
eyelids are sunken as if they wished to 
ward off an irritating light, and under the 
influence of oppressive feelings expulsions 
of breath follow from time to time, called 
sobs. ‘This, too, is a peculiarity of man.” 

“Do stop!’ exclaimed Uncle Augustus, 
“or from your vivid description we shall 
really begin to weep.” 

* And yet, judge, in this roundabout way 
you can hardly come to an explanation of 
weeping in little children. An infant a 
half-year old has neither ideas, nor thoughts, 


” 





nor 

‘* No, but if in many generations tears are 
produced in this way, then the psycho- 
physical connection between pain and 
weeping finally becomes so fixed that the 
disposition to it is born in every new in- 
habitant of the earth.” 

** That is correct,’’ asserted the doctor. 
** But how do you explain the fact that little 
children do not weep until they are three 
months old?” 

*‘T cannot explain it. I believe the ex- 
planation belongs more to your domain than 
to mine, for I presume that the development 
of tear-glands is so slow that in the first 
months of life no extraordinary secretion of 
tears is possible. Yet, as I said, I only 
presume so. I am not a physiologist.” 

“And yet your supposition might be 
right,” said the doctor. ‘ Your theory has 
at least this in its favor, that it offers a 
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reason for the difference in regard to weep- 
ing which exists between man and beast; for if 
weeping is explained by ideas and the move- 
ments of the feelings connected therewith, 
then no wonder that the brutes, whose inner 
life has not in the remotest degree the 
depth and clearness of the intellectual life 
of man, never weep.” 

“Why, the thing is really interesting! 
But go on to the end,” spoke up Uncle 
Augustus. ‘ What is that you were saying 
about the good done by a shower of tears? 
Can you justify that too by science ?” 

“All expressive movements serve in a 
certain degree for the liberation of a psychic 
tension. You know, uncle, when you are 
sometimes so very angry 

“‘T am never angry.” 

“ And you strike with all your might on 
the table Pr 

“You are right, that does me good.” 

“Tt is unquestionably better for your 
nerves 

“‘T haven’t any nerves.”’ 

‘Than if you had to swallow your wrath 


















THE SUMMIT. 


in silence; and it is also psycho-physio- 
logically explainable that in this you are 
just as correct as we in our assertion about 
weeping. Tears are a liberation for de- 
pressed feeling. Every intense excitement 
of feeling has connected with it an intense 
movement of the nerves.” 

“Well, well! ” said Uncle Augustus. 

“With the less violent but still strong 
excitements, the activity which the nerves 
find through their expressive movements as 
well as through the irritation of the tear- 
glands is a wholesome liberation ; and, still 
farther, the process of weeping itself, which 
is again accompanied by particular feelings, 
as every bodily proceeding is, may react 
upon the movement of the feelings, calling 
forth thought, soothing associations, etc. 
The nervous system and the feelings find 
their equilibrium again in weeping to the 
heart’s content.” 

“Well, great heav— I beg your pardon ; 
I mean I am not inhuman either. Cry, 
then, as much as you wish. May it do you 
good!” 


THE SUMMIT. 


BY EMMA E. 


VOLENTINE., 


AS one, then, reached the summit of the hill, 


When life has been half told? 


Do there remain 


No farther heights to seek, no crest to gain, 

While, journeying, upward we are looking still? 
Shall never more be felt ambition’s thrill, 

Nor voice of earthly hope be heard again? 

When feet have learned to walk, and bear the pain, 
Must they no more in climbing show their skill? 


It is not so! 


There is no other side 


The hill of life; there is no downward slope 


That reaches to the grave. 


The whole long way 


Goes up and on, and, let what may betide, 
The heart unto the end is cheered by hope— 


The end, at which begins consummate day. 
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GREATER NEW YORK’S FIRST MAYOR ELECTED. 


AN element of tragedy was introduced into the New York mayoralty campaign by the death four 


days before election of Henry George,t the candidate of the Jeffersonian Democracy. Although Henry 


George, Jr., was immediately substituted for his father as the candidate of the party, the ranks broken by 
the death of the leader could not be rallied and their demoralization materially influenced the outcome of 
the contest. The election November 2 resulted in the compiete triumph of the regular or Tammany 
Democracy, with a plurality for Van Wyck as mayor of 80,103. The entire vote for the four prominent 
candidates was about as follows: Van Wyck, Tammany, 228,688 ; Low, Citizens’ Union, 148,585; Tracy; 
Republican, 101,571; George, Jeffersonian Democracy, 19,864. 





ROBERT A. VAN WYCK,. 
Greater New York's First Mayor. 


( Tracy Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
The triumph of Tammany on Tuesday was the 
consequence of the folly of the conservative forces 
which last year carried the Greater New York bya 
majority of about 60,000. When obviously the only 
way of beating the hordes of Bryanism was to keep 
together the social and political elements which last 
year stood solidly for Mr. McKinley, they split apart 
under the impulse of a hysterical mania for an in- 
tellectual bauble. 
(Low Rep.) The Mailand Express. ( New York,N.Y.) 
Above the cruel wreck of the Republican machine 
by its own chief engineer, one fact stands trium- 
phant. It is that the people have discarded the doc- 
trine, new and strange to Republican polity, that 
national and state affairs have anything to do with 
a municipal election. 
(Low Ind.) The Evening Post. (New York, N.Y.) 
The one ray of light in the situation is the Low 


* This department, together with the book ‘‘ The Socia! Spirit 
in America,”’ constitutes a special C. L. S. C. course, for the 
reading of which a seal is given. 

t See page 322 of this number of Tue CHAUTAUQUAN. 





vote of 150,000. This is a magnificent beginning 
for a wholly new system of nominating and canvass- 
ing, considering the obstacles of every kind against 
which the movement had to contend. 

( Tammany Dem.) The Journal. (New York, N.Y.) 

The people have voted for Democracy, but not 
for “Crokerism.” They have voted against sham 
reform, but not against true reform. They are as 
anxious for good government, with all that implies, 
as the most superior member of the Citizens’ Union. 

(Low Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

These machine conspirators, proclaiming them- 
selves the special champions and defenders of sound 
money, carried on a desperate and successful battle 
to prevent that victory and put in power the free 
silverites, whom they pretended to fear. And now 
to avoid the responsibility for that crime against 
New York they sneak off whining that they are the 
victims of their deep devotion to sound money and 
McKinley. 

(/nd.) The Washington Post. (D.C.) 

It remains to be seen whether Tammany will 
answer the popular expectation—abolish the régime 
of the busybodies and restore the dispensation of 
self-respect and freedom. We believe it will. 
Fanaticism has had its day, and the sun of liberty 
is rising. New York has had enough of humbug. 
Tammany will be wise to consider New York’s 
dignity and happiness. 

(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

For four years to come Democrats will control 
the metropolis of America. It means majority rule. 
It means an end to sham reform, a beginning of 
real reform in the interests of the people. 

(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Any fool might have known that hope of victory 
against Tammany lay in a unity of purpose, and 
that the campaign must center upon the Republican 
organization. But Mr. Low’s friends intended to 
rule or ruin—and they have ruined. 

Pall Mall Gazette. (London, England) 


Such an organization as Tammany could not 
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exist in London. A man or an organization once 
proved guilty of corruption could never return to 
power. Tammany, under the leadership of Croker, 
has done so in a manner which must afford food 
for serious thought, even in a city so accustomed 


to bad government as New York. 
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sinister effect throughout the nation, for it means 
that the awakening desire for municipal reform has 
received a terrific set-back. 
Journal des Debats. (Paris, France.) 
Once again is displayed the incapacity of honest 
citizens of New York to organize and shake off the 


Tageblatt. (Berlin, Germany.) 
The victory in Greater New York will havea 


dominion of the political intriguers who exploit and 
dishonor municipal politics. 


CHARLES A. DANA.* 

THE death of Charles Anderson Dana, editor of the New York Suz, which occurred at his home near 
Charles 
He early determined to have a good education, 
and while working as a clerk in a store in Buffalo fitted himself for college. 


Glencove, L. I., October 17, has removed one of the foremost figures of American journalism. 
A. Dana was born in Hinsdale, N. H., August 8, 1819. 
He entered Harvard Uni- 
versity without a condition in 1839 and remained there two years, obtaining the necessary funds by 
teaching in summer and borrowing money secured by an insurance on his life. Obliged by weak eyes to 
leave college at the end of his sophomore year, he joined the Brook Farm community at Roxbury, Mass., 


Dana’s 


and here did his first newspaper work as a writer for 7he Harbinger, the organ of the society. 
5 cS) 2 


next step was to become assistant editor of the Boston Chronotyfe. He continued this work until 1847, 


when he obtained employment under Horace Greeley as city editor of the Avw York Tribune. Two 
years later he became managing editor of the Zrzbune, and held this position for ten years. Early in 
the war Mr. Dana was made assistant secretary of war by President Lincoln and in this capacity 
was sent to the front, where he rendered the government valuable service in reporting upon the condition 


In 


1865 he went back to journalism as editor of Zhe Chicago Republican, but this paper soon became involved 


of affairs at important points. His ability to read character stood him in good stead in this work. 
in financial difficulties and Mr. Dana returned to New York and organized a company for the purchase of 
the New York Suz. He took possession of Zhe Suz in 1868 and continued its editor until his death. 
As editor of this paper he for many years supported the Democratic party, but in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1884 advocated the election of General Butler and in 1896 declared for the Republican candidate. 


His son, Paul Dana, has for a number of years been associated with him in his editorial work. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. VY.) 
The world of newspapers loses a man who hada 
distinct and an elevated conception of their legiti- 
mate function in modern civilization, which he ful- 
filled with patience, diligence, originality, and an 
The of 


letters loses a choice critic, an erudite scholar, and 


exhaustive knowledge of detail. world 


a master of English style. The world of politics 

loses a fighter equipped with economic learning and 

the practical experience gained by intimate contact 

with the greatest figures of an active generation. 
The Chicago Record. (Tll.) 

It must always be a matter of profound regret to 
the admirers of this exceptionally gifted man that 
he was so much the prey of his own intense and 
That 
lucid mind his writings show. 


ineradicable prejudices. he had a clear and 
His weakness lay in 
his disability to rid himself of the handicap of his 
own violent and unreasonable likes and dislikes. 


(0.) 


The three traits of character which especially dis- 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


tinguished the dead editor were his optimistic 


spirit, his uncompromising hatred of and hostility 


* For portrait of Mr. Dana see frontispiece of this number of 
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to all deceit, dishonesty, and sophistry, and his love 
of country. 
Public Ledger. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 

A man of keen intelligence, broad information, a 
wide acquaintance with public men, having fixed po- 
litical principles and the ability to give clear and 
forcible expression to his views, he was an excep- 
tionably able editorial writer. 

The Washington Post. (D. C.) 

Whatever Mr. Dana thought he uttered with sur- 
passing eloquence and clearness. Right or wrong, 
mistaken or informed, just or unjust, generous or 
vengeful, philanthropic or malevolent, he was at all 
times frank, outspoken, and commanding. No one 
can say of him that he was faint-hearted in his ani- 
mosities or a laggard in his loves. Whatever else 
he may have been, he was not that poor and uncon- 
sidered thing, a negative. 

Providence Journal. (R.T.) 

The last survivor of a school of journalists that 
produced many notable men, he was in some re- 
spects the ablest of them all, as he certainly was the 
most erudite and cosmopolitan. His death is as 
great a loss to American journalism as the death of 


Lowell was to American literature. 
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A RECIPROCITY COMMISSION APPOINTED. 


IN order that the clauses of the Dingley Tariff Act relating to 


reciprocity may be carried out, President McKinley, on October 


14, designated John A. Kasson of Iowa a special commissioner 


with plenary powers to put their provisions into effect. 


The 


commissioner is charged particularly to look after the agricultural 


interests of both North and South and not to forget the manu- 


facturing interests east of the Alleghanies. 


Mr. Kasson brings 


to the new position considerable experience in diplomatic negoti- 


ations. 


I1e was minister to Austria from 1877 to 1881 and min- 


ister to Germany from July 4, 1854, to March, 1885. While at the 


Austrian capital he acted as the representative of Nicaragua in 


a dispute between that country and Great Britain, of which the 


emperor of Austria was arbitrator, and when stationed at Ber- 


lin served as American delegate to the Congo Conference. In 


1889 he was again sent to Berlin, this time as special envoy ex- 


traordinary and minister plenipotentiary representing the United 


States at the conference concerning Samoan affairs. 


JOHN A. KASSON, 


The New Reciprocity Commissioner. 


Preceding 


his diplomatic service, Mr. Kasson was for many years a mem- 


ber of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 


sentatives and thus became familiar with the different aspects of the tariff question. 


Ife has chosen as 


his secretary Mr. Chapman Coleman of Kentucky, who was for a number of years secretary of the United 


States embassy at Berlin. 


commission has been assigned suitable quarters in the Department of State in Washington. 


Mr. John Ball Osborne of Pennsylvania will act as assistant secretary. 


The 
France is the 


first country to invite a conference, and Mr. Patenotre, the French ambassador to the United States, is al- 


ready negotiating for a treaty of reciprocity between the two countries. 
) g g y I ) 


The Milwaukee Sentinel. ( Wis.) 

The president has acted wisely in making special 
provision for the more prompt execution of the 
Republican reciprocity policy and he has shown ex- 
cellent judgment in his selection of the men to 
whom this work is entrusted. 

The Ledger. ( Tacoma, Wash.) 

That those sections of the law are to be given 
early attention by a commission headed by a gentle- 
man so eminently fitted for the position as is Mr. 
Kasson gives promise of beneficial results for the 
industries of this country. 

The Providence Journal. (R.7/.) 
The gentleman [Mr. Kasson] is an old-fashioned 


THE YELLOW 


THROUGH the month of October the yellow fever epidemic gave little sign of abatement. 


FEVER 


high tariff advocate, the failure of the practical 
plans of which class of protectionists was recog- 
nized by the whole Republican party when the late 
Mr. Blaine proclaimed the policy of reciprocity. The 
president and Mr. Kasson are of the same school, 
and it will be instructive to watch their progress 
with the application of the theories of Mr. Blaine. 
The Mail and Express. (New York, N.Y.) 
The French government is desirous of reciprocal 
trade relations with the United States. Other coun- 
tries are eager for similar arrangements, and the 
amount of labor which the various negotiations will 
require abundantly justifies the president’s action in 
appointing a special commissioner to direct the work. 


PLAGUE, 


It gradually 


spread east as far as Montgomery, Ala., west as far as Houston, Tex., and north as far as Memphis, 


Tenn. 


the number of cases and the rate of mortality have been exceptionally low. 


It also took on a somewhat malignant form in the island of Jamaica. 


In the United States both 
Up to November 5 New 


Orleans, the center of the plague, had had 223 deaths, while in 1867 they numbered 1,072 for the month 


of October alone. 


be checked and the quarantine regulations were in many places entirely or partially suspended. 
injury done to trade and travel by the strict rules enforced has caused considerable discussion of the 


desirability of national quarantine regulations. 


The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 
Of all the efforts which have been made to dis- 
count the value of life in the Southern States, the 


The appearance of frost early in November raised hopes that the disease would soon 


The 


most senseless has been the wild and indiscriminate 
quarantines which have been declared in various 
parts of the country. 
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The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

Whether or not the sanitary condition of southern 
cities is responsible for the outbreak of yellow 
fever, it is a deplorable fact that the South has 
been debarred in large measure from participation 
in the prosperity which has overspread the rest of 
flourish the 
The afflicted section 


the country. Trade cannot under 


shadow of a deadly epidemic. 
should have the generous sympathy of more for- 


tunate communities. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
That a_ well-organized and liberally equipped 
federal service would close most of the gaps 


through which the epidemics of the past have 
found an entrance to our ports will not be disputed. 


(La.) 


The greed and covetousness of human nature 


New Orleans Picayune. 


and the keen competitions of business at the dif- 
ferent ports operate against the completeness and 
thoroughness of the measures taken for the general 
safety. 
The Mail and Express. (New York, N.Y.) 
The need of uniformity in quarantine regulations 


THE STATE 
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is imperative. The old, conflicting state systems 

are grossly inadequate to prevent the advance of 

epidemic disease, and besides that they often 

actually expose whole neighborhoods to the danger 

of infection. 

Florida ( Jacksonville.) 
No man sitting at Washington, no matter how 


Times-Union and Citizen. 


able an administrator, can protect the health of 

these states so well as they can protect it them- 

selves, if they will only follow the example of 

Florida and put in the hands of the right men the 

power they need—the power without which the 

national quarantine board would itself be useless. 
The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 

As to the power of the general government to 
protect the country from invasion by disease, that 
rests on the same broad ground that does the 
power to repel a foreign navy or army from rava- 
ging the coasts and carrying fire and sword into the 
It is mere childish political sentimentality 
They are 


interior. 
that quarrels with these propositions. 
founded in both reason and law, and buttressed by 


common sense. 


ELECTIONS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING this was what is known in politics as an “ off year,” the contests which terminated 


in the election of November 2 were in many states sharp, and their results of national importance. 


This 


was especially the case in Ohio and Maryland, where legislatures were to be chosen that will elect United 


States senators. 


Ohio was also to make choice of a governor. 


The vote in that state resulted in the 


reelection of the Republican governor, Asa S. Bushnell, and a Republican assembly, but reduced the 


Republican majority in the assembly from eighty-five to about five. 
The election of Republican assemblies in both these states makes 


assembly with a diminished majority. 


Maryland also returned a Republican 


sure the choice of Republican United States senators to succeed Senators Hanna (Rep.) and Gorman 


(Dem.), whose terms expire in 1899. 
25,000. 


The Silver Democrats will control the legislature with about twenty majority. 


Kentucky went back to Democratic rule by a plurality of about 


In the state of 


New York, as in the city, the Tammany Democracy profited by the division in the Republican party. 
Alton BL. Parker, the Democratic candidate for chief judge of the court of appeals, was elected by a 


plurality of about 50,000. 


The Republicans retain control of the assembly by a bare majority. 


Pennsy] 


vania went Republican as usual, the Republican candidates for state treasurer and auditor-general having 


about 120,000 plurality. 


New Jersey still retains a Republican majority in the legislature. 


Massachusetts 


elected the Republican state ticket with Roger Wolcott as governor by about 85,000 plurality. Virginia 


elected an almost straight Democratic ticket. 


licans elected a governor, but lost ground in both houses of the legislature. 


The fusion ticket carried Nebraska. 


In Iowa the Repub- 
The Republicans claim six 


of the eight circuit court judges elected in South Dakota. 


(Dem.) The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 

A political reaction on the year following the in- 
auguration of a new national administration is 
usual. Enough happened Tuesday to show the Re- 
publicans that they will have to struggle hard in 
1898 to retain possession of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The main fact is that, except in the few states 
which have United States senators to elect soon, 
the voting this year did nothing to shape the next 





Congress. Congressmen will not be elected until 
next year, and then national issues will indeed test 
the opinion of voters. It is safe to say that, with 
continuing prosperity, Republican principles will 
again command majorities in many congressional 
districts in which on altogether different questions 
the majority this year has been adverse. 
( Rep.) The Mail and Express. ( New York, N. Y.) 
Everywhere throughout the country the weakest 
places in the Republican line were those where 


bossism has ruled most arrogantly. Elsewhere the 











party did surprisingly well for an off year. Wher- 
ever the personal element was eliminated the Re- 
publicans held their own. This was notably true in 
Massachusetts and in lowa. Everywhere the Mc- 
Kinley administration was an element of strength. 
(Rep.) Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 
Ohio has not done her duty toward the national 
administration, but there is nothing for the Repub- 
licans to do but to pick their flints and try again. 
(Dem.) The Enquirer. (Cincinnati, O.) 
Forty thousand more votes were cast [in Ohio] 
for Democratic candidates for the legislature than 
for Republican candidates for the same offices. 
This is a direct test of the strength of the Democ- 
racy in the face of the opposition of the entire 
national administration, with its power through pat- 
ronage and official influence and the aggregated 
wealth and interests which supported Mr. Hanna. 
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These results may be claimed by Mr. Hanna and 
his friends as a victory, but another such victory 
would be worse than two defeats. 

(lnd.) Providence Journal. (R. 71.) 

The Democrats won, hands down, in Virginia, a 
fact which will cause conflicting emotions among 
the Republicans of that state. One Republi- 
can faction, it will be recalled, insisted that a 
state ticket ought to be nominated to keep the 
party together, and the other declared it foolish to 
fight the dominant organization in an off year. 
Now that the Republican candidate for governor 
has polled a small vote, the do-nothing faction is 
sure to regard itself as justified, while the members 
of the party who believed that an aggressive cam- 
paign ought to be made will be bitter against those 
who refused to cast their ballots. Thus a breach 
has been made that will take long in healing. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE STEPHEN J. FIELD RETIRES. 







_ From this 


*member of 


Meee tive of the 


JUSTICE STEPHEN J. FIELD. 


On December 1 the Supreme Court of the United States will 
. lose its oldest member in the person of Associate Justice Stephen 
J. Field, whose resignation was made public October 14. Justice 
Field in the announcement of his resignation to his associates of 
the Supreme Court presents an interesting sketch of his career. 


we gather the following facts: His judicial life 


covers many years of service. He was for five years and a half a 


the Supreme Court of California and was chief 


justice of that body when appointed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by Abraham Lincoln in 1863. The United States 
Supreme Court was enlarged in that year to admit a representa- 
Pacific Coast who would be familiar with the con- 
flicting titles and the mining laws of that section. Chief Justice 
y, Taney was at the head of the court when Justice Field took his 
4, seat upon the bench, and among the associate justices was 
"Justice Wayne, who had sat with Chief Justice Marshall. Since 
Justice Field’s appointment three chief justices and sixteen as- 


sociates have passed away. When his resignation goes into 


effect he will have held office longer than any predecessor on 


the Supreme Bench. During his term of office he has written 620 opinions and during his entire legal 


service has voiced the decision in 1,042 cases. Justice Field is eighty-one years of age. He will receive 


the full salary of an associate justice—$10,000 a year 


The Evening Post. (Chicago, Jl.) 

Stephen J. Field is and always has been a Demo- 
crat, and yet he was appointed to the Supreme 
Court by the first Republican president. From the 
day he ascended the bench, more than a third of a 
century ago, down to the present time, the influence 
of his strong, active, and powerful intellect is trace- 
able in all the proceedings of the highest tribunal 
of the land. 

The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

He is a man of ability and firmness, but has never 
been remarkably popular, nor have his decisions as 
a judge been allowed to pass without criticism ; but 
it is generally acknowledged that he is honest, and 


—for the remainder of his life. 


whatever errors he may have made have grown out 
of his strong prejudices. He will carry into his re- 
tirement warm testimonials of respect from the 
president and from his associates on the bench. 
The Journal. (New York, N. Y.) 

Unfortunately the public is not likely to be the 
gainer by this venerable jurist’s retirement. On 
matters in which corporate interests have not been 
opposed to those of the public, Justice Field has 
illuminated the bench by his brilliant and pene- 
trating intellect and his profound learning. 

Providence Journal. (R. 1.) 

The selection of Attorney-General McKenna as 

his successor is now generally expected, especially 
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as he comes from Justice Field’s judicial circuit. 
He has had considerable experience upon the bench 
and would doubtless make a creditable record in 
the Supreme Court, though there is no reason to 
suppose he would add much luster to it. 
The Times-Herald. (Chicago, fil.) 

Independence in thought and action, with intel- 

lectual and moral fearlessness, have characterized 


Justice Field’s course on the grave and important 


THE UNION PACIFIC R 
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questions that have come before the court. Pro- 
foundly learned in the law, he has been no blind 
follower of precedent, but his mind has been open 
to advanced ideas and able broadly to grasp the 
new facts and conditions of modern social and polit- 
icallife. Both from the length of his termand ability 
of service, Justice Field will always hold an hon- 
ored and enduring place among the great jurists 
who have adorned that greatest of American courts. 


AILROAD FORECLOSED. 


THE sale at auction by the United States government of the main line of the Union Pacific Railroad 


was finally consummated at Omaha, Neb. Novem 


tion Committee of the road, the only bidders, for $5 


road property itself and $13,645,250.89 for the bonds 


ber 1. The property was sold to the Reorganiza- 


35 2 
held in the 


28,532.76, of which $39,883,281.87 is for the rail- 


sinking fund. In addition to these bonds 


the sinking fund holds about $4,500,000 cash which reverts to the government, making the total amount 
to be received for the property about $58,000,000. This sum equals the entire amount of both principal 
and interest due to the government for money advanced for the main line of the road. There is, however, 
a debt of something over $12,000,000 still due for loans made to the Kansas Pacific branch of the Union 
The negotiations for the sale of the 


Pacific. This branch is now advertised to be sold December 1s. 


Union Pacific began during Mr. Cleveland’s administration. Last January the Reorganization syndicate 


agreed, in case of a sale, to put in a bid of not less than $45,754,000 for both the main line and Kansas 


Pacific division, including the sinking fund. 


During the present administration the bid guaranteed was 


raised to about $50,000,000 and later to about $58,000,000 for the main line alone. 


(Rep.) The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

A great many people hold an exaggerated idea 
of the amount the government has invested in the 
Union Pacific. The lien of the government is upon 
that portion of the system extending from Council 
Bluffs to Ogden and from Kansas City to a short 
distance east of the west boundary of Kansas. 

(Ind.) The Chicago Record. (ll.) 

Taken all in all, the arrangement by which the 
government’s claim on the main line is satisfied in 
full is a desirable one and is creditable to the ad- 
ministration. The sale of a part of the Kansas 
Pacific, it is feared, will not result so satisfactorily. 

( Rep.) (0.) 

The present administration has saved the country 
$12, 
alone, and Attorney-General 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


a9 


72,339 on the main line of the Union Pacific 


McKenna 


nounces that every dollar’ put into the road, in all 


now an- 
its branches, will be realized by the approaching 
This 


magnificent result will stand as one of the most 


sales of the line in November and December. 


signal and splendid achievements of the present 
Republican administration. 
(Dem.) (0O.) 


By a corrupt and collusive agreement the only 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 


property which is worth enough to pay the whole 
The 


administration gives away the government’s oppor- 


debt is to be sold for a part only of that debt. 


tunity to make the whole of the property pay the 
whole of the debt. 
( Dem.) The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 


The syndicate has been forced to raise its bid to 


of 


the full the 


Pacific Road, but the 


claim government on the Union 


allied claim on the Kansas 


Pacific may be placed in such a condition as to di- 
minish the advantage apparently obtained by the 
government at present. 

(lnd.) Providence Journal. (R. 7.) 

The general idea regarding the actual transfer of 
the liens is that the country is well rid of them even 
at an inadequate price. The most savage critics of 
the sales cannot blind themselves to the fact that 
the government has a second mortgage only on the 
roads. It might fare worse than it is going to if the 
holders of the first mortage and prior liens were to 
prosecute their claims without consideration. 

(Rep.) Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

The deal is regarded as so profitable to the pur- 
chasers that the stock of the Union Pacific, which 
carries a heavy assessment, has been rising very 
rapidly in the market of late, and is now worth more 
than three times what it was quoted at a year ago. 

(Ind. Dem.) (New York, N. Y.) 

It now remains to sell the Kansas Pacific division, 


The Sun. 


and in order to pay the entire debt due the govern- 
ment on that division it must bring $12,000,c00. 
This is much more than it is worth to the new 
owners of the main line, and it is contended that 
they are not obliged to buy it at all, since their 
agreement to do so, made last January, has been 
broken by the government. Whether, nevertheless, 
they will feel bound in honor to protect the holders 
of the mortgages on the property is a matter for 
them to decide. 











MARSHAL RAMON BLANCO, 


The New Captain-General of Cuba. 


Tournadl. 





The Sun. (New York, N.Y.) 

The appointment of Gen. Ramon Blanco as 

Weyler’s successor in Cuba will be interpreted as 

heralding the abandonment of the needless brutali- 

ties that have made Weyler’s name notorious. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. (O.) 

General Blanco is likely to find himself as cor- 
dially hated in a few weeks as Weyler is. War is 
war, and Blanco cannot induce the revolutionists to 
quit by shooting over their heads or issuing amia- 
ble proclamations to them. What they are out 
for is independence. 

The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The recall of Weyler and the appointment of 
Blanco is no doubt a concession to American public 
sentiment, but it is not enough. The only conces- 
sion that will satisfy public sentiment in this coun- 
try will be the unconditional independence of Cuba. 

The Indianapolis Journal. (/nd.) 

It is quite likely that the offer of home rule for 
Cuba will be made by the new Spanish Liberal min- 
istry in good faith, but there is little reason to be- 
lieve it will be accepted. 

Providence Journal. (R. 1.) 

What is the use of giving the rebels what they 
declare they will not accept? The time for auton- 
omy, even of the most favorable kind, seems to be 
past in Cuba, and Sagasta’s offer does not embrace 
autonomy of that character. 

The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

Ifsimilar concessions had been made by the 
British Parliament to the American revolutionary 
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SPAIN’S ATTITUDE ‘TOWARD CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


THE Liberal ministry of Spain upon its accession to power 





did not delay action. Marshal Ramon Blanco was immedi- 
ately appointed to succeed General Weyler as captain-gen- 
eral of Cuba and reached the island October 30. The gov- 
ernment announced its purpose to grant autonomy to Cuba 
at once and to push the war to a speedy end. It also de- 
clared amnesty to many political prisoners. Spain’s reply to 
Minister Woodford’s note from the United States government 
was received in Washington October 27. An outline of it 
reported to be semi-official declares that Spain goes into details 
concerning the filibustering expeditions said to have left the 
United States for Cuba and expresses the hope that the United 
States will try to “prevent further violations of international 
law.” Replying to the offer of mediation, Spain hopes the United 
States will act loyally and correctly in kelping Spain to pacify Cuba, 
especially as autonomy is to be given the Cubans. In the mean- 
time encounters between insurgents and Spaniards in Tlavana 
province continue to be reported and a proclamation purporting to 
be signed by President Capote of the Cuban Kepublic and coun- 
tersigned by Generals Gomez and Garcia is circulated in Havana, which declares that the Cubans will not 
accept autonomy even in the most liberal form. The sensational event of the month has been the rescue 
of the Cuban girl Sefiorita Evangelina Cosio y Cisneros from a Spanish prison by the aid of the Mew Yor 


patriots at any time before independence had been 
in fact achieved by them the thirteen colonies might 
never have severed their connection with the mother 
country. It can scarcely be claimed by the most 
partial friend of the Cuban insurgents that they are 
within measurable distance of the achievement of 
their independence of Spain. 
The Evening Star. ( Washington, 1). C.) 

Itisof the greatest and most pressing moment 
that the war in Cuba should be stopped, but it is 
also of the greatest moment that it be stopped in a 
way to insure against a reopening of it. Would 
anything short of independence for Cuba accomplish 
that end ? 

Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

If Spain can satisfy the Cubans without granting 
them absolute independence, it should be permitted 
by the Americans to do so. While Americans 
might look upon that as an unsatisfactory end to 
the struggle, they would have no right to interfere 
and compel Spain to grant independence if the 
Cubans themselves did not demand it. ‘The rights 
of Spain must be recognized by the United States 
as a neutral power. 

New Vork Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The interests of Spain, as well as of Cuba and of 
humanity, require that the new ministry and its new 
policy shall have a fair and sympathetic trial. 

Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

There have been all sorts of guesses as to what 
the note [of Spain to the United States] contains, 
but nobody pretends to be accurate. It is more 
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than probable that it is a very temperate, high-toned, 
and dignified document, and that it will not lead 
to any trouble between Spain and the United 
States. 
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landed their cargoes. It is unreasonable in Spain 
to expect to have all her police work done for her 
by a neighboring power. 


The Courier-Journal. 


(Louisville, Ky.) 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 
The real blame for whatever successful filibus- 


It is not our business to patrol the coast of Cuba 
That 
If she cannot establish a patrol that will 


to intercept filibusters. is the business of 


tering has been done rests not with the United States, Spain. 


but with Spain. If she had maintained around the prevent filibusters from landing, how does she ex- 


coasts of Cuba a patrol half as effective as that pect us to prevent them from departing from some 
which we have exercised along our extended coast, The 


filibustering 


point along a still more extended coast-line ? 


vessels would not so easily have whole demand is absurd. 


HENRY GEORGE. 

HENRY GEORGE, candidate of the Jeffersonian Democracy 
for mayor of New York, died at the Union Square Hotel in 
that city on October 29, of apoplexy brought on, presumably, by 
his exertions in the campaign. His death, occurring as it did 
in the closing days of the campaign, threw a new element of 
uncertainty into the contest and probably had considerable 
influence the result. 


on Mr. George is best known as the 


exponent of the single tax idea—the theory that all revenues 
should be raised by taxes on land. This doctrine he advocated 
in “ Progress and Poverty ” (1880), “The Land Question ” (1883), 
and other books, in speeches delivered in this country and in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Australia, and in his single tax 
He was also an 
ardent free-trader, supporting his views in a work, “ Protection 
or Free Trade ” (1886). 
lems ” in 1884, and just before his recent nomination for the 


paper, the Standard, published in New York. 


He published a work on “Social Prob- 


HENRY GEORGE. 


mayoralty he finished a book on political economy. Mr. George 
was preeminently a self-made man; he worked his way up 


through the different stages of oftice-boy, cabin-boy, sailor, printer, reporter, and editor, and in 1872 he 


and two partners started the Sux Francisco Post. 
creditor. 


cisco, returning to the East in 18So. 


This paper a few years later was given over toa 


Henry George was born in Philadelphia but spent a considerable part of his life in San Fran- 
In 1886 he ran for mayor of New York as an independent candidate, 


coming in at the end of the contest behind the Democratic candidate, Abram S. Hewitt, and in advance 


of the Republican candidate, Theodore Roosevelt. 
his death. One of his two sons, Henry George, Jr., 


Democrats for mayor of New York. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 
However widely we may differ from Mr. George’s 
economic principles, it is cheerfully admitted that 
he was a man of the highest personal character, 
He 


his own way in the world against many 


unquestioned honesty, and no mean ability. 
made 
obstacles, and was courageous and unceasing in his 
efforts to extend his views. 

The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

Henry George was a man of undoubted sincerity. 
There was much in his theories that conflicted with 
established doctrines, tried and proven systems, 
and democratic sentiment, but no one questioned 
the motives of the earnest advocate. He was 
deeply impressed by the existence and stubbornness 
of certain abuses, but was unsound in his conception 
of remedies. According to his lights he was a man of 


Mr. George was fifty-eight years old at the time of 
succeeded him as the nominee of the Jeffersonian 


high principles. 
gogue or the charlatan about 
pudiated the time-servers and tricksters with un- 


There was nothing of the dema- 
him, and he re- 
flinching courage. 
The Chicago Record. (f1.) 
Undeniably Mr. George deserves the credit of 
having been foremost in pressing to public notice a 
new idea in political economy, and—what is even 
more important—he has stated the whole economic 
proposition in a way which virtually will force later 
economists to take his theories into account. 
Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 
There is no question of his honesty of purpose. 
Mr. George had come to be looked upon as 
a man distinctively the friend of the poorer classes, 
but he did not use that friendship to incite men to 
wrong-doing or deeds of violence. 
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‘S BIMETALISM. 


SENATOR EpWARD O. Wotcort of Colorado and Gen. Charles J. Paine of Boston, two of the three 


commissioners appointed by the president last April to arrange for an international bimetallic conference, 


have returned to the United States after an apparently fruitless mission. 
were favorably received in France and the French amb 
He agreed for his government that France would open its mints to the 


commission's work in London. 


The commission’s propositions 


yassador to England gave his official support to the 


free coinage of silver providing Great Britain would accede to Mr. Wolcott's proposals, one of which was 


that the Indian mints should be thrown open to free cc 


latter proposal to the Indian government, decided adversely to it on October 16. 


f=) 


But the British cabinet, after submitting the 
Lord Salisbury in com- 


yinage. 


municating this decision to United States Ambassador Hay stated that in view of this fact he did not see 


the desirability of a monetary conference but would be pleased to consider any other practical suggestions 


from the United States government. 


(/nd.) Providence Journal. (R. 1.) 

Unless the loss of the gold standard is to be con- 
tinually invited, there is more reason than ever for 
the early enactment by Congress of a currency 
reform measure. 
(Rep.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

For some inexplicable reason England’s rejection 
of the American proposal for a conference on bi- 
metalism appears to be regarded by the Bryanites as 
a victory for themselves. They don’t seem to realize 
that England has simply dug a deep, dark, lonesome 
grave for the whole free coinage boom, but she has. 

(Ind. Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Henceforth India will have a stable rate of ex- 
change, because she has at last deliberately and 
irrevocably adopted the gold standard. 

(Dem.) The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

President McKinley has done what he could, 

though in vain, for international bimetalism, and it 
is now the turn of the international bimetalists of 
the Senate to do what they can to aid Mr. McKinley 
in his efforts in behalf of currency reform. Will 
they prove equal to the occasion ? 

(Ind.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The british government’s rejection of bimetalism 
makes that theory hopeless of adoption as an inter- 
national policy, but it will probably have no eftect 
on the people who last year insisted so fervently 
that the United States should adopt bimetalism, 
regardless of what other nations might do. Senator 
Wolcott’s commission will come home with empty 
hands, but the fight cannot be considered as ended 
yet. 

(Dem.) Cincinnati Enquirer. (O.) 

Let us be thankful that the Republicans who are 
honestly opposed to the gold standard can no 
longer be used by the gold machine which has 
leased the Republican party. Let us rejoice that 
dishonest Republicans, who falsely pretended to be 
for silver coinage, because it would beat the Repub- 
lican party to say otherwise, can no longer wear the 
mask of international bimetalism. 

(Dem.) The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 
As you [the Bimetallic Commission] have demon- 


strated that the plea of international bimetalism is 
a fraud, and that an international agreement is an 
impossibility, you have accomplished a work wholly 
out of proportion in its importance to that which 
you were appointed to perform. The people of this 
country, without regard to party, owe you a debt of 
gratitude. 
(lnd.) The Chicago Record, (/il.) 

In brief, the English government is just fond 
enough of bimetalism to encourage every other 
country to go ahead and adopt it. 

(Rep.) Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

If we are to have bimetalism we must secure it 
through the independent action of our own govern- 
ment, and that can only be accomplished by the 
election of a president and a Congress in 1900 firmly 
bound and pledged to reopen our mints to the free 
and unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. 

The Standard. (London, England.) 

Wide-spread satisfaction will be felt because of 
the deadly blow the bimetallic craze has received 
and the decisiveness with which the British govern- 
ment has extricated itself from a conference that 
would have been a mere waste of time. 

The Daily News. (London, England.) 

The despatch of the Indian government puts an 
end to the bimetallic craze in this country, and the 
amazing thing is that the home government should 
have required so much elementary instruction from 
India. 

Journal des Debats. 

The british reply has completely decided the 


Paris, France.) 


question of free silver, which was brought to the 
front in such a way that, in spite of the improba- 
bility of a different solution, it produced a feeling 
of uneasiness in the business world. We rejoice 
that the matter has been finally decided. 

Le Temps. ( Paris, France.) 

In view of England’s attitude, an international 
monetary conference would simply involve the risk 
of fostering grievous illusions. Nobody can say 
this would be desirable; consequently things are 


much simplified for France. 
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NANSEN IN AMERICA. 


THE distinguished Norwegian explorer, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, is making a lecturing tour in the United 


States. 


two hundred and fifty Norwegians who met him in the harbor. 
tion in Chickering Hall by the Geographical Society. 
to an audience including the arctic explorers Gen. 


He arrived in New York on the Lucania October 23 and was given an enthusiastic welcome by 


In the evening he was tendered a recep- 
On the 30th he lectured in the Academy of Music 


A. W. Greely and Lieutenant and Mrs. R. E. Peary. 


His lecture was entitled “ Life and Explorations in the Mid-Arctic,” and related experiences of his journey 


in 1893-96. 
most cordially received all along his journey 


pole can be reached and that there are several ways of doing it. 


The following week he spoke in Providence, New Haven, Worcester, and Boston, being 
In an interview Dr. Nansen expressed the belief that the 


One is to let a ship drift as he did, an- 


other is to use dogs and sleds as Lieutenant Peary intends doing. 
é 4 b=] 


. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


.Vew York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
Nansen appeals, indeed, to every intelligence and 
sympathy: to those who care for geographical sur- 
vey and to those who love the details of scientific 


’ 


investigation, to “record-breakers ” and to sports- 
men, to those who admire indomitable courage amid 


dangers and difficulties unspeakable, and to those 


whose best regard is for the tender and gentle 
phases of domestic life. Above many, perhaps 
most, comparable adventurers he appears as a well- 
rounded character, coming into touch with encircling 
He will not fail to find 
among Americans an earnest appreciation of all 


humanity at every point. 


phases of his character and of all departments of his 
work. How far his presence here may stimulate the 
spirit of arctic research and impel Americans to re- 
double their poleward efforts is food for speculation. 
Since the American advance has been surpassed it 
is a satisfaction to have had it done by so manly a 
representative of a race so closely bound to our own 
by strong and tender ties. It is a source of inspira- 
tion, too, to have so worthy an exemplar to emulate 
and, one of these days, to surpass. 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

Fridtjof Nansen was born an explorer. Three 
centuries ago his ancestors sailed in arctic seas, and 
when a child he hunted hares in the woods of Nor- 
way until he grew old enough to hunt for islands in 
the North. 


otic Norwegian who was bound that none but his 


He is a thorough scientist and a patri- 


countrymen should have a share in the voyage and 


glories of the Fram. 


THE SEAL CONFERENCES. 


ENGLAND’S refusal to join with representatives of Russia and Japan to consider the sealing question led 


to the holding of two conferences. 
United States, met in Washington from October 


22 


#3 
ment experts that steps must be taken to prevent the extermination of the seals. 


The first one, attended by delegates from Russia, Japan, and the 


to November 6. It was the opinion of the govern- 


This led the repre- 


sentatives of the three governments to sign a convention looking to the suspension of pelagic sealing un- 


til the herds have had time to recuperate. 
to the United States Senate for ratification. 


The text of the treaty is to be withheld until its presentation 
The second conference, composed of representatives of 


Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, met in Washington the second week of November. 


The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 
If the proof of the comparative harmlessness of 


pelagic seal hunting be as convincing as it is claimed 
to be, the reluctance of Canada to present the same 


at a conference of experts is incomprehensible. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
Will England, in the special conference which 
she is ready to have her experts hold with ours, as- 


If so, all 
If she objects that her action has 


sent to the conclusions just reached? 
may go well. 
been forestalled, and that an endeavor is made 
to force her hand, she may thank her delays in past 
years for this result. The American view is strength- 
ened by the adhesion to it of Russia and Japan. 
Denver Republican. ( Col.) 
The unfortunate feature about the position of the 
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United States is that it has no legal right to extend 
its jurisdiction over the high seas, even though it 
may be for the protection of a species of animals 
that make their home, as it were, on American soil. 
To interfere with British subjects who may be killing 
seals on the high seas is an infringement of British 
rights, and it cannot be justified on legal grounds. 
The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s announcement that he will 
take part personally in the sealing conference at 
Washington between the representatives of the 
United States and Canada is extremely signif- 
shows that the Canadian 


cant. It government 
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has found that it can no longer safely maintain its 
attitude of hostility to the American policy with re- 
gard to the seal fisheries in Bering Sea, and that the 
whole question has been placed on new and higher 
ground by the action of the recent conference. 
The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 
Undoubtedly the best thing that could happen to 
us as regards the Bering Sea controversy would be 
the total disappearance of the seal herd from our ter- 
ritory or jurisdiction, or better still from the world. 
The poorest kind of an inheritance is to fall heir to 
a lawsuit, and this is what we gained when we took 
the Pribyloff Islands under our jurisdiction. 


REAR-ADMIRAL WORDEN. 


ANOTHER prominent figure in the Civil War passed away 
October 18 when Rear-Admiral John L. Worden died at his home 


in Washington, D. C. 
Sing, N. Y., in 1818. 


John Lorimer Worden was born in Sing 
In his sixteenth year he was appointed a 


midshipman in the American navy and was made a lieutenant in 


1846. 


that reinforced Fort Pickens and saved it to the Union. 


In 1861 he was despatched to Pensacola with the order 


After 





being imprisoned for seven months by the Confederates he was 
exchanged and was ordered to superintend the building of 
Ericsson’s Afonitor. He was placed in command of that vessel 
when completed and in March, 1862, gained the celebrated 
victory over the AZerrimac in Hampton Roads. For this service 
he twice received votes of thanks from Congress and was pro- 
moted successively to the grades of commander and captain. 


fle also received resolutions of gratitude from several cities of 


the Atlantic coast. 


As soon as his eyes had recovered suffi- 


ciently from the injuries received in the engagement he was placed 


REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN L, WORDEN. 


Confederate privateer Nashville, protected by the guns of Fort McAllister. 
blockade of Charleston and in the attack on Charleston by Admiral Dupont in April, 1863. 
was promoted to the rank of commodore and from 1870-74 was superintendent of the Naval Academy. 


In 1886 he 


Ile was made rear-admiral in 1872 and commanded the European Squadron from 1875-77. 


in command of the A/ontauk and with this vessel destroyed the 


He also took part in the 
In 1868 he 


was retired at his own request, with the highest sea-pay of his grade. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The death of John L. Worden wipes from the 
naval register another of the great names which are 
indissolubly linked with one of the most brilliant 
periods of American naval history. The commander 
of the Monitor will live as one of the distinctive 
figures in the war drama of 1861-65. Success and 
fame came to him at a bound, but he wore his 
honors with a modesty and simplicity which leave 
behind them a gracious memory. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is not too much to place the name of Rear- 
Admiral John L. Worden among the list of those 
heroes whose special distinction is to have per- 
formed a service essential to the preservation of 
the Union. For if the A/onitor had not rescued the 
Minnesota and whipped the Merrimac in Hampton 


Roads on Sunday, March 9, 1862, nothing can be 
more certain than that the wooden navy of the 
North would have been paralyzed and the ports of 
the Confederacy thrown open to unblockaded trade 
with England and Europe. The destiny of a nation 
hung upon the success of John Ericsson’s bold ex- 
periment in naval architecture. 

Army and Navy Register. ( Washington, D. C.) 

Admiral Worden was one of the few officers of 
the old régime which made the navy so glorious in 
its achievement and helped to impress an indelible 
mark of prowess and devotion upon the pages of 
his country’s history. 

Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

When the need next comes, may the country 
find men as prompt and resolute as John Worden 
to do their duty. 
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THE YERKES OBSERVATORY DEDICATED. 


On October 21 


The University of Chicago formally accepted another munificent gift. 


This was the 


new Yerkes Astronomical Observatory located about seventy-five miles northwest of Chicago, near Wil- 


liam’s Bay, Wis. 


The dedication of the building and telescope and their formal presentation to the 


university were made the occasion of a conference attended by many eminent American and European 


astronomers. 


Mr. Charles T. Yerkes of Chicago himself presented the gift, which is valued at $350,000. 


The observatory has the greatest refracting telescope in the world; the lens is forty-two inches in diame- 


ter. 


York Tribune. (N. Y.) 


Not America alone, but the whole world, will 


Vew 


reap the fruits of the liberality and enterprise which 
have given Chicago’s rising university an observa- 
tory plant unequaled at present in any other quar- 
ter of the globe. Yet, however world-wide the spirit 
in which the new observatory has been dedicated, it 
is distinctly gratifying to note in the conception and 
execution of Mr. Yerkes’ generous design so many 
additional evidences of the conspicuous share Amer- 
ica has borne in the advancement of practical astro- 
nomical research. For national pride may pardon- 
ably be quickened by the fact that not only has 
American public spirit volunteered the means to 
construct, but that American ingenuity has per- 
fected, the most searching and powerful lens ever 
delivered into a trained astronomer’s hands. 


We Nee Ee. 


Several astronomical discoveries have already been made with the glass. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Already it is announced that the new telescope has 
brought into view a number of asteroids and planets 
the existence of which was not before guessed, and 
doubtless this will be followed by other discoveries 
of a similar character. And yet, after all, the his- 
tory of astronomy shows that the observations which 
needed patience have been made by comparatively 
small instruments. The huge telescopes of to-day 
can bring the planets nearer, and still it may be 
questioned if the largest of them will ever be able 
to show whether there is life on these far-away 
worlds. It is said that the Yerkes telescope brings 
the moon within a hundred miles of the observer; 
but even at that close distance some things would 
not be visible that might help the observer to form 
a definite conclusion. 


CONVENTIONS. 


THREE important gatherings of white ribboners have been held 
in the past month—the Dominion Convention at Toronto, October 


20-22, the World’s Convention at Toronto, October 
the National Convention at Buffalo, October 29g—-November 3. 


World’s Convention was of course the center of interest. 


23-26, and 
The 
It num- 


bhered among its delegates women from every continent and almost 
every civilized country on the globe. The reports given showed 
that the organization has made commendable progress in the past 
The growth in membership has been greatest in the 
United States, where it has amounted to 15,888 persons. The ad- 


dress of the president, Miss Willard, was received with the usual 


two years. 


enthusiasm. It was comprehensive in scope, andin spirit thoroughly 
loyal to W. C. T. U. principles. The resolutions adopted by the 
convention recorded the unswerving devotion of the Union to total 


abstinence and its unalterable opposition to any system of licensing 


FRANCES E, WILLARD 


or regulating the social evil. They condemned the use of opium 
The 


equality of man and woman in the home, in the church, in law, and 


the World's and National 
we Gs Be Oe 


President of 
and tobacco and the cultivation of the poppy plant in India. 


at the ballot-box was strongly affirmed. Lynching, gambling. and strikes were condemned and the princi- 
ple of an eight-hour law for wage-earners was approved. 
Resolutions were extended to Queen Victoria congratulating her upon her 


Regret was expressed at the failure of the Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty. 
resplendent reign. The choice of officers for the next two years resulted in the reelection of Miss Frances 
E. Willard as president; Lady Henry Somerset, vice-president at large; Mrs. M. C. Leavitt, honorary 
president; Miss Agnes E. Slack, secretary. 
Providence Journal. (R. I.) 
We are pleased to note that the W. C. T. U. have 


for which we have always stood as a body, and this 
we doin the name of God and home and every 
If that band should 


of devoted women 


firmly resolved “never to surrender the principles land.” 








change its tactics or fall off from its high mission 





there would be much Jess in the world to interest 
and amuse us. 
The Tribune. ( Minneapolis, Minn.) 

All fair-minded people will be gratified to learn 
that a notice to amend the qualifications for mem- 
bership in this Union by adding the words “with- 
out distinction of race and color,” when read to the 

















GEORGE M. PULLMAN, 








$50,000,000. 








The Burlington Hawkeye. (Ja.) 
The fact that Mr. Pullman was able to accumu- 
late, and legitimately, so vast a fortune ought to 





bea matter of gratulation to every American citizen. 
It demonstrates what can be done under the stars 
There are other mechanics yet to 





and stripes. 





: become successful—hundreds and thousands of 
them. What has this country to gain by the indoc- 
trination of the theories of “social democracy ” and 
populism, which would discourage the poor man 
from making the effort to accumulate and threaten 









him with confiscation if he did ? 

The Railway and Engineering Review. ( Chicago,/ll.) 
Mr. Pullman believed that true philanthropy and 

good business sense go hand in hand—that the 

public could be educated up to high standards and 








that it would accept, appreciate, and pay for what 








is really good. He carried the same idea into his 
consideration of the welfare of what is known as 


the working class. He believed that what it 





GEORGE M. 


THE millionaire car manufacturer, who died in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 18, began life in 1831 on a farm in Chautauqua County, 
N. Y. At fourteen he left school to help provide for the wants 
of his family, and three years later entered his brother’s shop at 
Albion, N. 
widening the Erie Canal began, about 1850, young Pullman dis- 
played considerable mechanical skill in moving buildings along 
its banks, and a short time afterward won a reputation as an engi- 
neer by raising the Madison Block in Chicago several feet with- 
out disturbing the tenants for a single day. 
= Mr. Pullman, traveling for the first time on one of the 
rude sleeping-cars then in use, lay awake and thought how the 
car might be improved. He went back to Chicago and began 
experiments which resulted two or three years later in the first 
sleeping-car built on present-day principles. In 1867 the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company was formed. This company now has 


ploys about 10,000 men. 


was interested in several railroads and in many Chicago enterprises. 
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convention by its secretary, was received with tre- 
mendous applause. 
The Chicago Record. (lil.) 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the entire civilized world 
in its resolutions of regret over the failure of the 
United States Senate to ratify the arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain. 


PULLMAN. 


Y., to learn cabinet-making. When the work of 


One night in 1859 


a paid-up capital of $36,000,000, owns about 3,000 cars, and em- 


In 1880 Mr. Pullman began to build 


the town of Pullman, in the suburbs of Chicago, as a convenient dwelling-place for his employees. The 
town now has a population of about 12,000, and is provided with all modern improvements. It has never 
had a saloon or a jail. Mr. Pullman in his will bequeaths $1,209,000 for the establishment of a manual 
training school in the place. In addition to being president of the company named above, Mr. Pullman 


His fortune is estimated at about 





needed was not charity, but opportunity. He be- 
lieved in the moral influence of material surround- 
ings, and that the first step toward the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor was to enable 
them to live in conditions of physical comfort 
without overtaxing their resources. 

The Cleveland Leader. (O.) 

There may be little public regret at the death of 
Mr. Pullman, yet his life furnishes an illustration of 
what an industrious and thrifty American can do if 
he is shrewd enough to see his opportunities and 
active enough to take advantage of them. 

The Indianapolis Journal. (/nd.) 

Its history [that of the town of Pullman] has 
proved how difficult, if not impossible, it is for one 
man to regulate the lives of others, even when his 
motive is philanthropic and his labors entirely for 
the betterment of their condition. It is certain to 
be a long time before any public-spirited capitalist 
tries a similar experiment. 
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MILLS HOUSE, NO. 1. 


A MODEL hotel for men in moderate circumstances was opened on Bleeker Street, New York City, 


November 1. It is known as Mills House, No. 1 


and is the first of two hotels which Mr. D. O. Mills of 


New York is erecting for the accommodation of men who desire comfortable lodging and good board at 


slight cost. 


single rooms, handsomely furnished and well heated, lighted, and ventilated. 


The house is a ten-story building of Indiana limestone and white brick and contains 1,560 


It is provided with bath- 


rooms and lavatories, and luxuriously furnished reading, writing, and smoking-rooms free to all guests. 


Books and games are loaned to guests on application. 


per night. 


A restaurant in the building furnishes meals at ten cents and upwards. 


The uniform price for lodging is twenty cents 
No gambling, no 


intoxicating liquors, or intoxicated persons are allowed on the premises. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

There has just been opened in the city of New 
York a hotel the working of which and its success 
or failure will doubtless be watched with interest. 
It makes no boast of being a philanthropic or an 
eleemosynary institution, the projectors declaring 
frankly that their enterprise is a business one, and 
that they look for a profit from it. Its inception is 
due to the knowledge that in every large city there 
are many men whose earnings, even when their em- 
ployment is steady, are small; who are compelled 


by the very nature of their avocations to appear re- 


spectable, and who are often necessarily compelled 
to expend money on food and lodging which they 
might otherwise save or put to some practical use. 
The idea, therefore, has been to provide a place for 
them at a moderate cost of living, and yet with the 
comforts which they could secure at a more preten- 
tious establishment. That there is need for such a 
place, and that men realize the advantages which it 
offers, is shown by the number of applications 
which have come from professional workers with 
small salaries, or who are striving to build up a 
business and a reputation for themselves. 


CHICAGO’S WAR ON DEPARTMENT STORES. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

War has been declared against Chicago’s great 
department stores by the smaller traders of the city. 
The department stores, they say, threaten to ruin 
every small tradesman in Chicago by a system of 
selling at cut rates, the concentration of many lines 
of business under one roof, and the reduction 
thereby of the cost of operating the stores. Some 
of the larger stores in Chicago have trom sixty to 
one hundred and fifty departments, and customers 
may buy in them almost anything, from a diamond 
necklace to a ton of coal. They operate grocer- 
ies, meat markets, banks, barber shops, dental of- 
fices, and sell dogs, birds, bicycles, horses, and har- 
ness ; they make photographs, give music lessons, 
and run employment agencies where domestic and 
In fact, there is 
no industry unknown to the Chicago department 


other help may be obtained. 


stores. Their “ bargain days ” have caused the small 
retailers countless heartaches, and “ uptown” mer- 
chants decided that something must be done. 

With this end in view they formed the Cook 


County Business Men’s Protective Association, and 


branches were ‘organized in the three large divi- 
sions of the city. The membership swelled to about 
six thousand. The association tried to stop the 
department store evil by legislation. A bill was 
prepared, the provisions of which were that no man 
or firm should conduct more than one line of busi- 
ness under one roof and within four walls. It 


graded the art of merchandising into about sixty 
groups. Under the provisions of this bill such 
firms as Siegel, Cooper & Co., The Fair, and A. M. 
Rothschild & Co. would have to pay about $150,- 
000 to $160,000 annually in license fees, besides go- 
ing to the enormous expense of erecting partition 
walls to enclose each branch of their business. A 
mass-meeting was held by the small merchants and a 
committee of three hundred made a trip to Spring- 
field. 
cold, for the legislature refused to pass the bill. 
Two ordinances were then prepared and presented 


At Springfield the committee was left in the 


to the city council, which passed them. The ordi- 
nances prohibit the sale of meats and provisions and 
wines and liquors in the same establishment in 
which dry goods and kindred articles are sold. 
Warrants for the offending department store pro- 
prietors will be forthcoming shortly, the traders say. 
It is intended to push the matter to the Supreme 
Court. The 


measures has been set at from $25 to $200. 


fine for the non-observance of the 
In case 
of conviction the association will lay claim to half 
the amount of the fine, the other part reverting to 
the city treasury. No suits have been begun as yet 
against the department store proprietors, although 
the ordinances are violated in every department 
store daily. 
make the branches of the Cook County Business 
Men’s Protective Association a powerful factor in 
politics and in shaping legislation. 


It is intended to organize in wards and 














HOME. 


October 7. The president appoints consuls at 
Edinburgh, Barbadoes, Colon, and Hankow. 

October 8. Dr. George H. Bridgman of New 
Jersey is appointed United States minister to 
Bolivia. 

October 11. The Supreme Court of the United 
States begins the October term in Washington. 

October 12. The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions meets in New 
Haven. 

October 13. Dr. Jerome H. Raymond is inaugu- 
rated president of the West Virginia University at 
Morgantown. Thé fifteenth conference of 
Friends of the Indian opens at Lake Mohonk. 

October 17. The Minnesota Presbyterian Synod 
adopts measures to counteract the spread of Mor- 





monism in that state. 

October 19. The New York Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church meets in Jersey City, N. J. 

October 20. Secretary of War Alger issues an 
order establishing a military reservation on St. 
Michael Island, Alaska.———Prof. James M. Crafts 
is elected to succeed Gen. Francis A. Walker as 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

October 21. The centennial of the launching of 
the frigate Constitution is celebrated in Boston. 
President McKinley appoints Medical-Direc- 
tor W. K. Van Reypen surgeon-general of the navy 
to succeed the late Newton L. Bates. 

In his annual report General Miles 





October 22. 
recommends that Congress authorize two more 
regiments of artillery and five of infantry. 
Charter Day is celebrated in Princeton, N. J. 

October 23. Secretary Long issues an order that 
removals shall be made from the Navy Department 





and navy-yards only for just cause and upon written 
charges which the accused shall be allowed to an- 
The sealing conference is organized in 
Washington, with delegates from the United States, 
Russia, and Japan present. 


swer. 





October 24. A train on the New York Central 
Railroad falls into the Hudson River near Garri- 
son’s, N. Y., and nineteen persons are killed. 


FOREIGN. 

October 8. Professor Slaby, experimenting with 
Marconi’s wireless telegraphy in Germany, ex- 
changes messages without wires at a distance of 
about twelve miles. 

October t1. The Irish Independent League in 
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SUMMARY 








OF NEWS. 


Dublin demands home rule and praises Parnell’s 
policy. 

October 12. The Turkish government proposes 
to the powers disarmament of both Christians and 
Mussulmans in Crete, the appointment of a gov- 
ernor by the sultan, and the formation of a gen- 
darmerié Corps. The troops forming the Ma- 
mund punitive expedition destroy twenty-six for- 
tified villages and many of the insurgent natives 
are killed. 

October 15. The king of Corea proclaims him- 
self emperor. 

October 17. Windsor, Nova Scotia, is destroyed 
by fire, rendering three thousand persons homeless. 

October 18. The Greek and Turkish commis- 
sioners appointed to conclude a definite treaty of 
peace meet in Constantinople. 

October 19. The Servian cabinet resigns, sup- 
posedly on account of the return of ex-King Milan 
to the Servian capital. 

October 20. A French post in Madagascar is 
attacked by a band of Sakalavas and many of the 
British forces in India sustain 





garrison killed. 
severe losses in dislodging tribesmen. 

October 21. The Turkish government grants 
permission to the Thessalian refugees to return to 
their homes. Several towns and villages on the 
island of Leyte, one of the Philippines, are destroyed 
by a cyclone. 

October 22. The Japanese government agrees 
to arbitrate the entire dispute with Hawaii. 

October 23. A new cabinet is formed in Servia, 
with Dr. Wladan Georgevitch as premier. An 
exciting debate takes place in the French Chamber 
of Deputies regarding the price of bread. 

October 24. Sir Richard Henn Collins is ap- 
pointed lord justice of appeals in England. 

November 5. Soldiers are arrested in the French 
garrison at Nancy for distributing anarchist litera- 
ture. Great Britain declines to take part in the 
Florida Fisheries Conference. 








NECROLOGY. 

October 8. Ex-United States Senator John R. 
McPherson, N. J. 

October 18. Newton L. Bates, surgeon-general 
of the navy and President McKinley’s family 
physician. 

October 22. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Newton Bate- 
man, president of Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

October 27. Duchess of Teck, cousin of Queen 
Victoria. 
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S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR DECEMBER. 
First Week (ending December 3). 
Chapter X. 
Chapter XI. 


“ Imperial Germany.” 
“ The Social Spirit in America.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ A Study of Schiller.” 
Sunday Reading for November 28. 
Second Week (ending December 10). 
Chapter XI. 
Chapter XII. 


“ Imperial Germany.” 
“ The Social Spirit in America.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

“ The Eastern Policy of Germany.” 

Sunday Reading for December 5. 

Third Week (ending December 17). 

Chapter XII. 
Chapter XIII. 


“Imperial Germany.” 
“The Social Spirit in America.” 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“ The Trend of American Commerce.” 

Sunday Reading for December 12. 

Fourth Week (ending December 24). 

“Imperial Germany.” Chapter XIII. 
“ The Social Spirit in America.” Chapter XIV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

“Christ in Art.” 

“ Winter Bird-Life.” 

Sunday Reading for December 19. 

FOR JANUARY. 
First Week (ending January 8). 

“ Imperial Germany.” Chapter XIV. 
“The Social Spirit in America.” Chapter XV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“ The City of Berlin.” 

Sunday Reading for January 2. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR DECEMBER. 
First Week. 


Essay—Woman’s part in the history of Ger- 


many. 
Select Reading—“ Of Women,” from Madame 
de Staél’s “Germany.” 
Essay—Schiller’s contemporaries. 
Historical Study—Germany in Schiller’s time. 
A Political Study—Municipal reform in New 
York. 
Second Week. 
Moltke Day—December 3. 

And, though the warrior’s sun has set, 

Its light shall linger round us yet, 

3right, radiant, blest. 

—From “‘ Coplas de Manrique” (translated by Lengfellow). 
Subjects for Short Talks—Moltke’s boyhood ; 
his early manhood; his visit in the East ; 
his accomplishments ; Moltke as a strategist ; 
Moltke’s character ; Moltke’s motto. 

A Paper—Moltke’s influence on the recon- 
struction of the map of Europe. 
A Character Study—The trinity who made 
the New German Empire possible. 
A Paper—Moltke’s military campaigns. 
A Talk—The Supreme Court of the United 
States.* 

Third Week. 
Essay—The commercial interests of Germany, 
France, and the United States. 


*See Current History and Opinion. 


2. Debate—Resolved: That the state should 
provide for technical, as well as for liberal, 
education in the common schools. 

General Discussion—Do the results accom- 
plished by college settlements justify their 
continuance ? 
A Talk—German patriotism and lese-majesty. 
General Conversation—The necrology for the 
month.* 

Fourth Week. 
An Essay—The influence of the German press 
compared with that of the American press. 
A Study—Nature as depicted by James Lane 
Allen in “ The Kentucky Cardinal.” 
A Talk—The public amusements of the 
community. 
General Discussion—What a village improve- 
ment society can do for this community. 
Table Talk—Spain and the United States.* 


FOR JANUARY. 
First Week. 
Essay—The great men of Germany. 
A Paper—The rivers of Germany. 
An Address—A visit to the principal cities of 
Germany. 
Book Review—“ The Art of Living,” by 
Robert Grant. 
5. Table Talk—The news of the week. 


*See Current History and Opinion. 

















QUESTIONS ON “ THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA.” 

The following questions on “ The Social Spirit in 
America,” prepared by Prof. C. R. Henderson, may 
be used as subjects for interesting discussions at 
the weekly meetings of the circle: 

Chapter XI.—Political Reforms. 

What documents contain the laws of the United 
States and of each state ? 

Give an outline of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

What is the social use of a political party ? 

What are the aims of “ civil service reform ” ? 

What is the “ Corrupt Practices Act ” ? 

Describe the Australian ballot. 
Chapter XII— The Social Spirit in the State School 

System. 

What is the social function of the free common 
school? 

Why does a democracy specially need general 
education ? 

What are some of the objections to making edu- 
cation “ free ” and “ compulsory ” ? 

What is your nearest school doing to promote 
good taste? 
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What are the chief obstacles to good work in 


rural schools ? 


Draw up an argument for manual training schools. 
How can you secure or improve a free library ? 
Chapter XII[—Voluntary Organization of Educa- 
tion. 

Give examples of schools not supported by the 
state. 

Why should not church and private schools re- 
ceive a part of the school tax ? 

Describe the Chautauqua method. 

Give an account of a woman’s club known to 
you. 

Explain University Extension. 

Explain the Home Library scheme. 

What is the object of a settlement ? 
Chapter XIV.—Socialized Beauty and Recreation. 

Why is play important in education ? 

What is the use of beauty? 

Why is music of highest value? 

Describe some effort in your state to make a 
street, town, or cemetery beautiful. 
Howis a Village Improvement Society organized ? 


ON THE REQUIRED READING IN THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


“ IMPERIAL GERMANY.” 

P. 228. “Minnesingers.” Lyric poets of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These poets were 
men of noble descent and most of their songs were 
in the Swabian dialect. They accompanied their 
pieces on the viol and sometimes furnished enter- 
tainment for princes and ladies at court by poetical 


contests. 

P. 229. “Madame de Staél [stal]. A noted 
French author born in 1766. 

P. 229. “Saliclaw.” The code of law used by 


the Salians, or Salic Franks, a German tribe who 
invaded Gaul in the fifth century and under the 
leadership of Clovis acquired possession of the 
country and founded the French monarchy. One 
clause of the Salic code prevented women from in- 
heriting “any landed estate which is not an 
acquired but an inherited possession in the family.” 
In France women could not succeed to the throne. 

P. 244. Schadenfreude [shad’en-froi-de]. 

P. 244. “ Aristides” [ar-is-ti’déz]. A famous 
Athenian general and statesman of the fifth century 
ostracized by the influence of Themistocles, an- 
other influential Athenian. “Shell.” Each citi- 
zen voting for the ostracism of any one dropped 
into an urn provided for the purpose a shell bear- 
ing the name of the person he wished exiled. 








P. 261. “ Miihlhausen ” [miil’how-zen]. 

P. 267. “ Rococo.” A _ style of decorative art 
which was composed of a confused mass of scrolls, 
foliage, and animal forms. 

P. 269. ‘“Sarreguemines” [sarg-mén’]. The 
French name of Saargemiind [sar’ge-miind], a town 
in Lorraine. 

P. 277. “Junius.” The pseudonym used by 
the author of a series of papers directed against the 
British ministry which appeared in a London paper 
between 1768 and 1772. It is now thought they 
were written by Sir Philip Francis. 

P. 281. “ Feuilleton” [fé-lye-ton’]. 





“THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA. ” 

P. 192. “ Amiel” [a-mé-el’]. A Swiss scholar 
and professor of moral philoscphy at the Academy 
of Geneva, in 1853. He died in 1881. 

P. 194. “Bastille” [bas-tél’]. A noted state 
prison in Paris. 

P. 200. “ Ecole Professionelle.” School adapted 
to business or trades. 

P. 232. “Denison.” A British philanthropist 
who worked among the poor and criminal classes 
of East London. He inaugurated a system of edu- 
cation for the poor, the development of which re- 
sulted in the university settlements. He died in 
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Australia in 1870..—-“ Toynbee.” An English phi- 
lanthropist (1852-83) who worked among the poor 
in Whitechapel. Toynbee Hall, an_ institution 
established for the purpose of furnishing educa- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


tional facilities and means of recreation for the 
poor, is a monument to his memory. 

P. 234. 
ist and patriot of Italy. 


“ Mazzini” [miat-sé’ne]. A revolution- 
He died in 1872: 


ON THE REQUIRED READING IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“ CHRIST IN ART.” 
1. “ Merson.” A French artist born in 1846. 
2. “Guido Reni” [gwee’do ra’‘nee]. An Italian 
painter who lived from 1575 to 1642. 

3. “Géréme” [zha-rém’}. A French artist born 
in 1824. 

4. “Cranach” [kran’ak or kra’nak]. 
brated German engraver and painter who lived 
from 1472 to 1553. 

5. “Munkacsy” [moon-ka’ché}. A 
Hungarian artist of the present century. 

6. “Correggio ” [kor-red’j6}. An Italian painter 
of the sixteenth century. 


A cele- 


famous 


7» ™ Murillo ” [mi-ril’6 or moo-rél’y6]. A Span- 
ish artist of the seventeenth century. 

8. “Titian” [tish’an]. A Venetian painter. He 
died in 1576. 

g. “Giulio Romano” [joolé-6 ré-ma’no]. An 
Italian architect and painter of the first half of the 
sixteenth century. 

10. 
sculptor. 


He was a pupil of Raphael. 
“Vinci” [vin’che]. An Italian painter and 
He died in 1519. 


11. “Morghen” [morgen]. A famous Italian 
engraver, born in 1758. 
“ Hunt.” 
century. 

13. 
who lived from 1577 until 1640. 


12. An English artist of the nineteenth 


“ Rubens ” [roo’benz]. A Flemish painter 


“THE EASTERN POLICY OF GERMANY.” 


1. “Dreikaiserbund.” Alliance of the three 


emperors. In the autumn of 1872 the emperors of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia with their chancel 
lors met at Berlin, at which time the Dreikaiserbund 
was informally organized for the purpose of domi- 
nating continental politics. 

2. “Manteuffel ” [man’toif-fel]. A 
politician. 

3. “ Status quo.” 


Prussian 


A Latin phrase meaning the 
state, or condition, in which things were or are now. 

4. “ Kutchuk-Kainardji” [koot-chook’-ki-nard’jé]. 
A treaty between Turkey and Russia, concluded in 
1774, by which Russia obtained possession of terri- 
tory in the Crimea and on the Black Sea. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C.L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS, 


“IMPERIAL GERMANY.” 
1. Q. For what does Tacitus praise the German 
A. For their chastity. 
What next to history affords a clue to the 
A. The literature 


women ? 

2. @. 
character of a nation’s women ? 
of a country, 

3. Q. What criticism does the author make on 
the German ideal woman? A. She is a little too 
self-forgettingly devoted, too slavishly worshiping, 
not to make one feel a lack of that strong individu- 
ality found in women of Slavonic race. 

4. Q. What is the result of the uneventful life 
of the German woman? A. Her virtues are tinged 
with the idiosyncrasies of her surroundings. 

5. Q. Among what classes do the German 
women enjoy an independence approaching that of 
English women? A. Among the German aristoc- 
racy and the plutocracy. 

6. Q. How does the average of married happi- 
ness in Germany compare with that in England? 
A. It seems to be higher. 

7. Q. What are some of the characteristics of 
the typical German husband? A. Lack of appre- 


ciation of his wife’s qualities, restlessness of tem- 
perament, and selfishness. 

8. Q. What is noted as one of the brightest 
sides of the German character? A. That their best 
intellect seems to have remained wonderfully sober 
in the midst of intoxicating success. 

g. Q. What do the Germans fear? 
democracy and the Philistine spirit. 

10. Q. What are some of the characteristics of 
the German Philistine? A. Schadenfreude—joy 
over the misfortunes of others; envy and arrogance. 

tr. Q. Of what nature is the patriotism of the 
Philistine? A. It is peculiarly arrogant and ag- 
gressive, yet windy and empty. 

12. Q. What is the favorite pastime of the 
Philistine? A. Slander. 

13. Q. Why is the Philistine spirit doubly dar- 
gerous? A. Because it appeals even to intellectual 
men on their weakest side—their vanity. 

14. Q. To influence is attributed the 
coarsenes§ and arrogance allied to a high standard 
of book education to be met with in Germany? 
A. The Philistine influence. 


A. Social 


what 








15. Q. What has been a great failing of the 
Germans? A. The preference for what is foreign. 
16. Q. What does the author say in regard to 


the manufacturing and commercial interests of Ger- 
many? A. That during the last fifteen years they 
have increased enormously. 

17. Q. In what may be found the explanation 
of Germany’s success in foreign trade? A. Not so 
much in the cheapness as in the superior adapt- 
ability of the German as a producer. 

18. Q. What are some of the advantages pos- 
sessed by the German? A. Cheapness of labor, 
their excellent technical school, and adaptability in 
applying their skilled knowledge to the changing 
demands of the market. 

19. Q. What is one of the most striking causes 
of recent German commercial success? A. The 
genius of adaptability combined with an extraordi- 
nary concentration and earnestness of purpose, 
which shows itself down to the meanest details of 
commercial life. 

20. Q. What besides commercial adaptability 
has contributed to Germany’s success? A. The 
patronage and support of the government, the 
thorough education of its merchants and its clerks, 
and the careful training and superior education of 
its workmen. 

21. Q. By what is the German adaptability 

accompanied? A. By lack of originality of taste 
and production in commerce. 
Q. By what is the want of practical ability 
in the nation abundantly proved? A. By the almost 
medieval character of their beds and by their dis- 
regard of the laws of health in the lack of ventila- 
tion in their houses. 

23. Q. To what does the German talent for 
adaptation often lead? A. To downright piracy 
and even fraudulent imitation. 

24. Q. How is injustice often done to them- 
selves as well as to foreigners? A. By the loose 
construction of the German laws for the protection 
of trade-marks and designs. 

25. Q. What effect have German importations 
had on the public taste? A. A deteriorating effect. 

26. Q. In almost every German trade what 
process is observable? A. The process of copying 
and underselling each other. 

27. Q. What is the attitude of 
toward journalism? A. He fears its power, but as 
a rule he does not respect it. 

28. Q. What is the character of political parti- 
sanship in the press? A. Very violent. 


22 


the German 


29. Q. What is the present status of the German 
A. It is an energetic exponent of public 
opinion, its news is varied, and it is carried on on 
broad commercial principles. 

30. Q. 


increase their 


press? 


How do the German papers attempt to 


circulation? A. They adopt the 
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feuilleton, with its anecdotal gossip, and sometimes 
they are forced to publish serial stories. 

31. Q. In what does the German press surpass 
the English? A. In the dispassionate, thorough 
résumé of a political or social question as well as in 
criticism, particularly on art and science. 

32. Q. In what does the main typical difference 
between English and German papers consist? A. 
In the feuilleton. 

33- Q. How does the German press compare with 
the French? A. It is far purer than the French. 

34. Q. What is the one moral blot on German 
journalism? A. The character of its advertise- 


ments. 





“THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA.” 

What is the first political duty of a patri- 
otic citizen? A. To become acquainted with the 
framework and activity of the national, state, city, 
county, and township governments and to learn the 
duties of each official in the different branches of 


s & 


4 


government. 

2. Q. For what is this systematic study a prep- 
aration? A. The intelligent reading of the daily 
newspaper. 

3. Q. In governmental affairs through what 
does the individual generally act? A. A political 
party. 

4. Q. What is a healthy, worthy party? A. A 
voluntary organization of citizens for promoting the 
welfare of the whole nation. 

5. Q. What method is suggested for securing 
the most perfect municipal administration possible ? 
A. The united action of the voters in entire disre- 
gard of party affiliations in the election of city 
officials. 


6. Q. On what principle is civil service reform 
founded? A. The principle of merit. 

7. Q. What is thought to be the weakest point 
in our government? A. The management of our 
cities. 

8. Q. What is the purpose of the new ballot- 
system? A. The suppression of intimidation and 


bribery at elections. 

g. Q. What does the referendum 
people to do? A. Check the legislature after it has 
acted. 

10. Q. What right and power does proportional 
representation carry with it? A. The right and 
power of any respectable number or class of citi- 
zens, even if the majority is against them, to send 
legislators to the law-making bodies of the com- 
monwealth or city to present their views, urge their 
rights, and to check the arbitrary and tyrannical 
action of those who chance to be in power. 

11. Q. Upon what does the quality of the 
schools in a democratic country largely depend? 
A. Upon the cooperation of the people. 


enable the 
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12. Q. What is meant by the school-system ? 
A. That social institution by which the entire peo- 
ple consciously and of set purpose seeks to trans- 
mit its knowledge and its higher ideals to the next 
generation. 

83. Q. 
nected ? 

14. Q. 
common schools ? 


With what is the school closely con- 
A. With the home? 

How do private schools endanger the 
A. They tend to alienate their 
patrons from the common schools, the tax for 
which is then regarded as an injustice. 

15. Q. How may citizens assist the public 
schools? A. By sympathetic study of education, 
by listening intelligently to expert leaders of schools, 
by generous financial support, and by activity in 
promoting improvements. 

16. Q. What are leaders of kindergartens doing 
to promote the reciprocal relations of home and 
A. Calling conferences of mothers. 

What plan for the 
A. Consolidation of 


school ? 

17. Q. 
country schools is proposed ? 
the small schools into a large school at the center 
of population. 

18, Q. For what teaching is there a growing 
demand? A. The teaching of human duties and 
virtues on the general basis of social obligations. 

19. Q. How is the fact that education 
growth of the free social spirit, native to our soil, 


improvement of 


is a 


made evident? A. By the creation, maintenance, 
and endowment of many schools and associations 
which owe nothing to the governments save charters, 
protection, and exemption from taxation. 

20. Q. What are some of these schools and as- 
sociations? A. Parochial schools, the Chautauqua 
System of Education, colleges and universities, 
women’s clubs, household economic associations, 
and farmers’ reading circles. 

21. Q. Out of what two considerations has the 
University Extension movement grown? A. The 
considerations that scholars are in possession of 
truths which the world needs to guide its conduct 
and enlarge its vision, and that scholars owe a part 
of their life to the people whose labors sustain them 
and whose institutions protect them. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


22. Q. What three methods of instruction are 
employed by the University Extension work? A. 
The lecture-study, correspondence, and class-study 
methods. 

23. Q. 


settlement ? 


What is the very essence of the social 
A. The gift of one’s self to a certain 
locality. 

24. Q. By what is the confidence of Americans 
in education manifested? A. The establishment of 
missionary schools among the negroes and Indians. 

25. Q. What summer work has already been 
inaugurated in crowded portions of New York City ? 
A. Vacation schools for the care of poor children 
when the regular work of the public schools is sus- 
pended. 

26. Q. 
agents? 


What are 
A. Beauty and play. 

27. Q. What is Jevons’ opinion in regard to the 
deliberate cultivation of public amusement? A. 
That it is one of the principal means to a higher 


two valuable reformatory 


civilization. 

28. Q. What are the two forms of esthetic enjoy- 
ment? A. Passive appreciation and active creation. 

29. Q. In regard to the appreciative and creative 
powers of the poorest people, what have the social 
settlements shown? A. That they can appreciate 
the best pictures and music, and that they have un- 
suspected resources of entertainment within them- 
selves. 

30. Q. 
help cultivate ? 
nature beautiful. 

31. Q. Whatis generally the cause of the ugli- 
ness of our towns? A. They are laid out and built 
up without a definite plan. 

32. Q. To what is the movement to preserve 
and improve our natural scenery closely connected ? 
A. The movement to promote good roads. 

33- Q. What expenditures are classed by Pro- 
fessor Giddings under the head of “ culpable luxury ””? 
A. Expenditures for objects which are esthetically 
bad; which do not increase the sum of beauty, of 
refinement, andof general cultivation in the com- 
munity. 


What is the art which every family can 
A. The art of making the face of 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


GERMAN HISTORY.—III. 
1. Of what was the duchy of Prussia once the fief ? 
2. When did the relation end? 
3. What electorate was the nucleus of the king- 
dom of Prussia ? 
4. When was the duchy of Prussia united to that 
electorate ? 


5. Who was the third king of Prussia ? 

6. What did Macaulay say of Frederick William I.? 

7. By whom was laid the foundation of Prussia’s 
military power? What seemed to be his ruling 
mania ? 

8. With whose administration does the great- 
*ness of the Prussian monarchy begin ? 














9. What important war occurred during his 
reign ? 

10. After this war what rank did Prussia occupy 
among the European nations ? 





GERMAN LITERATURE.—III. 

1. What Roman historian wrote about the early 
Germans ? 

2. When did he write? 

3. What was Luther’s most inspired hymn ? 

4. What was his belief concerning the education 
of the young? 

5. How was secular literature looked upon at 
the time of the Reformation ? 

6. Who was the founder of the German school- 
system ? 

7. Who was the most productive poet in the 
first half of the sixteenth century ? 

8. About how many poems did he write? 

9. When did the first newspaper (Zeitung) ap- 
pear in Germany ? 

10. What was the source of the first novels of 
Germany ? 

NATURE STUDIES.—III. 

1. About how many species of birds are known 
to science ? 

2. What is the name of the class to which birds 
belong ? 

3» Between what two classes are birds placed 
and to which are they more closely related ? 

4. From what kind of ancestors have birds de- 
scended ? 

5. Of what does the evidence of such descent 
consist ? 

6. How does the distribution of birds compare 
with that of other animals ? 

7- How may this be accounted for ? 

8. In what three relations are birds valuable to 
man ? 

9. In what lies the economic value of birds ? 

10. Why should hawks and owls be protected ? 





CURRENT EVENTS.—III. 

1. Who was the first chief justice of the United 
States? 

2. Of how many members does the Supreme 
Court consist ? 

3. By whom and for how long are the members 
appointed ? 

4. When does the court hold its sessions? 

5 Who was the inventor of the turret-ship ? 

6. Or. what national import was this invention ? 

7. In what conflict was its value first made 
known? 

8. When was the Monroe Doctrine declared ? 
g. What treaty was signed soon after? 
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10. What is the oldest existing newspaper in the 
United States? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
GERMAN HISTORY.—IlI. 

1. About the tenth century. 2. Borussi, or 
Porussi. 3. Bishop Adalbert of Prague; he was 
hewing down theirsacred oak. 4. They feared that 
if they adopted Christianity they would lose their 
freedom. 5. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century when the Teutonic knights began a crusade 
against them. 6. From the official dress of the or- 
der of Teutonic knights, a white mantle and black 
cross. 7. Frederick William, the Great Elector. 
8. The fall of Warsaw and the independence of 
Prussia. g. Frederick I., son of Frederick William, 
the Great Elector. 10. He purchased it of Em- 
peror Leopold I. with the promise to furnish troops 
for the War of the Spanish Succession just threat- 
ening, to support the house of Austria in the 
debates in the Diet, and to vote for its princes at 
the imperial elections. 


GERMAN LITERATURE.—II. 

1. For a century or more the works were pre- 
served orally, having been handed down largely by 
tradition. 2. Hartmann von Aue, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Gottfried von Strassburg, and Walther 
von der Vogelweide. 3. Most of the romances were 
taken from some other language, chiefly from the 
French. 4. The literature of the church. 5. The 
political condition of the empire. 6. The university 
at Prague. 7. Books became cheap and literature 
was no longer the privilege of the rich, but became 
the business of the burghers. 8. New High Ger- 
man. g. Luther’s writings permanently fixed the 
literary language of Germany. 10. In 1534, at 
Wittenberg. 





NATURE STUDIES.—II. 

1. Protoplasm. 2. A coating of loose cells called 
theroot-cap. 3. By storing the starchy and living 
material into a special layer of the bark. 4. Knobs 
or buds consisting of outer layers of leaves or scales 
which protect the delicate young leaves within. 
5. By the formation at the point where the leaf- 
stalk joins the branch of a row of cork cells, in ap- 
pearance like the prolongation of the epidermis. 
6. By hard coats of poisonous juices. 7. In early 
autumn. 8. In the warm days of early spring. 
9. About the first of June. 10. In October; in 
moist sand. 





CURRENT EVENTS.—Il. 
1. The Indianapolis Board of Trade; January 12 
and 13, 1897. 2. To create a sentiment in favor of 
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an improved system of banking and currency. 3. A 
committee of fifteen was appointed to urge upon 
Congress the necessity of passing a law authorizing 
the president to appoint a monetary commission of 
eleven members to consider ways and means for 
putting into effect the propositions of the conven- 
tion. 4. The Stone Bill; after passing the House 
it was sent to the Senate, where it was referred to 
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CLASS OF 1898.—*THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—Dr. W. G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, 
N.Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. H.S. Anderson, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

LASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


CHEERING letters from all directions indicate that 
the Class of ’98 intends to reach the goal with the 
best possible record behind it. Reports from va- 
rious points of the compass show how earnestly the 
work is being done. Many circles have already re- 
newed for their fourth year and are planning to be 
represented at Chautauqua next summer. Among 
other reports comes one from an army post out in 
Utah, where the assistant surgeon and his wife send 
in their memoranda for the past year and their re- 
newals for the coming year. 


ANOTHER member up in the highlands of North 
Carolina finds herself quite behind, owing to the 
many hindrances, but if she does not finish with her 
class will join the ranks of ’99. She writes: “I en- 
joyed the reading very much, though the memo- 
randa were hard for me to fill out because I had to 
leave school so early; and then besides I have to do 
my reading in the store and am often hindered by 
customers coming in.” One can realize how much 
such an isolated classmate enjoys the feeling of asso- 
ciation with the great multitude of fellow workers. 

STILL another gives a little different side of life. 
She writes from a busy town in one of the northern 
“Tam too much of an invalid and too 
weak physically to fill out the memoranda, as in 
this I have no one to help me, but my mother, who is 
in her seventy-second year, has assisted me in the 
reading. My father was a member of the Pioneer 
Class and an enthusiastic Chautauquan, and I can 
but love the Chautauqua work.” 


states: 


C. CLASSES. 

the Finance Committee to await further action un- 
til the next session of Congress. 5. July 24, at 
4:06 o’clock p.m. 6. July 24, at 12:01 a.m. 7. July 
4; in the Pittsburg district. 8. Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, and West Virginia. 9. Three; in 
1900. 10. Every four years by an electoral college 
the members of which are elected by universal di- 
rect suffrage. 
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CLASS OF 1899.—“THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—John A. Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Washington, 
D.C.; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlysle, South 
Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, Ux- 
bridge, England; Miss Alice Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tientsin, China. 

Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer—John C. Whiteford, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. 

CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN 


THE Patriots are making splendid progress on 
their year’s work, and the following letter indicates 
the spirit which animates many of the class: “ All 
through the past summer I was unable to copy 
my memoranda until the week just past. This 
so isolated and discouraged me that I concluded 
again to give it all up; but when I think of those 
fresh new books awaiting all who will avail them- 
selves of the priceless opportunity, and recall the 
fact that I have read through five distinct though 
disconnected years and yet never completed the 
course, I resolve to mail you my memoranda, pro- 
cure the books and delightful magazine, and keep 
right along with the Class of ’99.” 

ANOTHER member of the class who has read part 
of her Chautauqua Course some years ago proposes 
to finish up during the next two years and graduate 
with ’99. As a teacher in the Indian Schools at 
Cheyenne Agency, South Dakota, she naturally 
leads a busy life, but writes: “I feel greatly the 
need of systematic study.” This isolated class- 
mate lives seventy-five miles from the post-office, 
and receives her mail only once a month. The 
Patriots send her hearty greetings. 


CLASS OF 1900.—‘ THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; 


charity toward all endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Lisbe, Leben.” 





IMEC. £. S. 


OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, I]. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Louisville, Ky.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, Canisteo, N. Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y.; Morris A. Green, Pittsburg, Pa 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 

THE drooping spirits of many a member of the 
Class of 1900 have been greatly cheered by a re- 
cent communication from the central office, remind- 
ing them that it is not necessary to fill out the 
memoranda in order to graduate. Those who are a 
little behind in the reading and who have been fear- 
ful lest they should not accomplish as much as they 
would like have taken hold with new enthusiasm 
and may well hope to come out with flying colors 
at the end of the year. Indeed there is no more 
hopeful time in the history of the class than at the 
beginning of its second year. With the first year the 
plan is wholly an experiment, and many students 
who start with high hopes meet with disappoint- 
ment, yet to many of these success is by no means 
an impossibility, and the experience of the first year 
will help to win the battles of the second. 

AN enthusiastic member of the class writes from 
Kentucky, where, although she is of necessity a 
lone reader, she is carrying on her work with en- 
She 
sends for a ribbon badge of the class, and makes in- 


thusiasm enough to supply a whole circle. 


terested inquiries about a class pin. As the pre- 
ceptress of an important school, her cares are many, 
but she writes: “The reading is a tonic to me in 
‘The Social Spirit in 
America’ is the most fascinating book I have ever 
read. I find myself reading and reading and think- 
ing and thinking as I have never thought before.” 

ANOTHER member of the class is a good illustra- 
tion of the fact that what ought to be done usu- 
ally can be done. 


the midst of our work. 


In connection with her first year 
as a Chautauquan, she not only returns the mem- 
oranda for the regular reading, but for the 
Garnet Seal Course, the Special French and Greek 
Courses, and the Current History Course, and 
writes, “I am a farmer’s wife and a very busy 
woman, and so have not done as much supple- 
mentary reading as I hoped to do. I have wanted 
to take the Chautauqua Course ever since it started, 
but put it off every year because I was ‘so busy.’ 
Bishop Vincent’s words at Winfield last summer in- 
spired me to try it, and my thirteen-year-old boy has 
enjoyed the course even more than I have. We 
both hope to come to Chautauqua in 1900.” 


CLASS OF 1901—* THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Dr. W. S. Bainbridge, New York, N. Y. 
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Vice Presidents—William H. Mosely, New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. George S. Duncan, D.C.; John Sinclair, New York; Mrs. 
Samuel George, W. Va. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Harriet Barse, 1301 Brooklyn 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER —COREOPSIS. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE PALM 

THE Twentieth Century Class is growing rapidly 
in all parts of the country. The class president 
was greatly cheered, while on a trip through the 
Yellowstone in September, to meet members of his 
class at several points in the West, and to learn of the 
formation of new circles. He sends greetings to 
all classmates and hopes for reports from all parts of 
the country showing what the various members are 
doing to recruit the ranks. 

REQUESTS for information are reported as com- 
ing into the Buffalo office in great numbers. The 
class already numbers among its ranks people of 
every calling, and also from widely distributed parts 
of the globe. Nearly twenty new members have 
been reported from Mexico, and the enrollment in 
that country promises to be a large one. Another 
pleasant addition to the ranks is to be noted in 
the Jewish Chautauqua Circle of Selma, Ala. 
The Jewish branch of the C. L. S. C. was organ- 
ized some years ago under the direction of Dr. 
Berkowitz of Philadelphia, and all of the later 
C. L. S. C. classes include members from this de- 
partment. The class is most happy to welcome 
into its ranks this fine circle from the far South. 

A SPECIAL note from the chancellor is being sent 
This 
note has done much to put inspiration into the class, 


to all members with the Membership Book. 


and it is hoped that every member will read it fre- 
quently and be inspired to do his best. Much en- 
thusiasm is to be found everywhere over the work 
of the German-Roman year, and if every member 
of the class will keep his eye steadily fixed upon 
the goal which he is to reach in tgo1 the C. L. S.C. 
will begin the twentieth century with a graduating 
class worthy of the new era. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 
MEMBERS of the Class of ’97 have already passed 
into the ranks of the graduates. 
of October, many hundreds of diplomas have gone 


During the month 


out all over the country into the hands of the grad- 
uates who were unable to attend the summer As- 
semblies and receive their diplomas there. Already 
many of these graduates have entered upon the reg- 
ular work of ’97-98, wishing to add seals to their 
diplomas, and in part to review the work of the four 
years, and also to take up the new subjects pre- 
sented in the course for this year. 

A GREAT variety of courses claim the attention 
of these young graduates. The Current History 
Course is deservedly a favorite, and graduates who 
have had their special interest awakened in some one 
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line of study as touched upon during the four years 
are now following up this interest with the study of 
a special course. 

NEw graduate organizations are being formed in 
many communities, and these promise to make the 
work of the graduates more effective. A special 
circular for the direction of graduate societies 
known as S. H. G. organizations has been prepared 
by the central office, and every graduate who can 
effect an organization of the S. H. G. is urged to 
send for the circular. 

Miss SusAN HALE’s delightful course, entitled 
“A Reading Journey through England,” has awak- 
ened much interest among the graduates, and sev- 
eral circles are taking up this course. 

THE following letter shows how these special 
courses are studied under what might be consid- 
ered A Wisconsin 
student states with regard to his study of the Bible 
Course, that, while he has read the Bible in a hap- 


most unfavorable conditions. 


hazard sort of way, his present work under a sys- 


tematic plan gives the whole book an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning. This student, who is also taking 
the Shakespeare Course, writes, “I now live on the 
shore of a small lake in the wood, nine miles from 
any railroad or town, and two and one half miles from 
the road. We probably will not see any one ex- 
cept a stray hunter or fisherman until spring, ex- 
cept as we go to the town or post-office.” Up in 
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this isolated community this Chautauquan keeps up 
a small circulating library, and makes his camp a 
center of good influences. 

THE older graduate classes, from the Pioneers of 
’82 to last year’s Class of ’96, are all represented by 
The Class of ’88 are preparing for 
their decennial next year, and are sending out an 
attractive circular, which includes announcements 
of their plans. Every member of ’88 who has not 
received this circular should notify the C. L. S. C. 
office at Buffalo. The Class of ’96 have provided 
themselves with some most attractive class station- 


active workers. 


ery, and the percentages from its sale go to help 
along the class building. The welcome news has 
been received that the building is being finished on 
the inside, and next year will present a most attract- 
ive appearance to the classes who make their home 
there. 

THE following interesting letter comes from Mr. 
Alden, a member of the Class of ’95: “ We have 
been spending a very quiet and restful summer here 
in North Carolina mountains. Of course we have 
missed Chautauqua, but it seemed desirable to try 
one summer in a place where it was really possible 
to rest. We think of everything there very often, 
and on Sundays at five o’clock gather on the plaza 
of our ‘inn’ in company with the other board- 
ers and neighboring visitors and join in the old 
Vesper Service, ‘ Day is dying in the west.’” 
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Cc L. &. C. 


“* We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


‘ Never be Discouraged.” 


cL S&S C. 
Opentnc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Dayv—December 9. 
Cot.tece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 
SpeciaL SuNpAY—February, second Sunday. 
LonGre_tow Day—February 27. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


Witiiam I. Day—October 25. 
Bismarck Day—November 16. 
Mottke Day—December 3. 
Puny Day—January 23. 


WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 

EVERY part of the wide Chautauqua field feels 
the stir of new activity at this time of year. State 
and county secretaries and a vast number of unof- 
ficial workers are establishing new circles and re- 
organizing old ones. Every Chautauquan through- 
out the land, presumably, heard the peal of the 
Bryant bell at high noon on the 1st of October, for 
the little circle of Chautauquans who live at the 


MEMORIAL 


DAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Specrat SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SprciaL SunpAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturdav after first Tues- 
day. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday 

DAYS FOR 1897-98. 


Justintan Day—February 10. 
Freperick II, Day—March 20. 
Mouammep Day—April 3. 
Niccoto Pisano Day—May 28. 


center of the great circle feel the responsibility of 
their position and an interesting report of the exer- 
At half- 
past eleven a. m. all members of the C. L. S. C. 
upon the grounds gathered on the veranda of the 
C. L. S. C. office and formed a procession, which 
included not only graduates from a large number of 
the different C. L. S.C. classes, but also no less 
than seven members of the Guild of the Seven 


cises has been given by a local paper. 
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Seals. The band in full uniform led the procession, 
while the Chautauquans and their friends, number- 
ing more than one hundred, marched down to the 
pier, escorted by strains of festal music, and were 
there greeted by the ringing of the chimes. Promptly 
at twelve o’clock the great Bryant bell rang out its 
call to the Chautauqua Circles and the Chautauqua 
readers everywhere to begin the new year. 
member of the circle who could reach the long bell- 
rope lent a hand in helping the old bell to doits 


Every 


duty, and the ringing was hearty enough to send 
the vibration around the world. After the ringing 
of the bell, the president of the circle, Miss Hazen, 
made a brief address to those present, and the ex- 
ercises of the day closed with a picnic, for which no 
more charming spot can be found than the shores 
of old Chautauqua. 

UnIons and circles are sending reports of prog- 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a strong center of Chautauqua influences, the new 


ress by every mail. always 
year was opened with a reunion on the evening 
of October 2Ist. 
by Dr. Pardington, and an address delivered by Dr. 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, general superintendent of the 
C. L. S. C. Following the address, an informal 
presentation of the books for the coming year was 
given to the audience, after the manner of the initia- 


A Vesper Service was conducted 


tion used at Chautauqua this summer for the Class 
of 1gort. At the close of the meeting a delightful re- 
ception was given to the graduates. A number of new 
circles are being organized under the direction of the 
Union and a very attractive course of lectures and 
social reunions has been prepared for Brooklyn 
members. The program includes entertainments on 
Thanksgiving night and on Washington’s birthday, 
several social gatherings, and three important lec- 
tures by Professor Northrup on the following sub- 
jects: “Imperial Berlin and the German Army,” 
“German Life in the Valley of the Rhine,” and 
“ The Classes and the Masses in Medieval Times.” 
Altogether, the Brooklyn Chautauquans are to be 
congratulated upon their attractive program for the 
coming season. 

IN connection with the N. Y. East Conference of 
the M. E. Church, Miss C. A. Teal of 29 Spencer 
Place, Brooklyn, has been appointed organizer, and 
members of the C. L. S. C. or pastors of churches 
who desire her help in organizing circles will find 
her ready to lend a hand. Rev. W. D. Bridge, who 
is establishing new circles in the neighborhood of 
Boston, reports new circles al, through his territory. 
The Chautauqua Sunday Vesper Service is being 
used very widely and pastors 1n all parts of the coun- 
try are organizing circles. 

Dr. W. L. DAvipsoN, one of the field secretaries 
of the C L. S. C.,has organized a fine circle at his 


home in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Under the inspira- 


tion of Dr. Davidson we may expect to see this cir- 
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cle carry its full membership of twenty-five right 
through the four years’ course. 

Mr. GEORGE H. LINCKs, secretary for Hudson 
County, N. J., writes that one hundred and fifty new 
members will be the probable enrollment from his 
county. A new circle known as the Scudder was 
organized with more than sixty members, and in 
addition to the reorganized circles a number of new 
ones will be established. In the West and South 
the secretaries write of a more hopeful attitude on 
the part of people generally; better times have 
brought new courage, and Mrs. Dawson, from the 
Pacific coast, sends word of bright prospects in all 
directions. In Nebraska, Mrs. Corey, the state 
secretary, is working with much zeal. New circles 
are reported in different parts of the state. One of 
the county secretaries who has recently reorganized 
a circle in his own community writes, “ I am seventy 
years old, and this is the eighth year of Chautau- 
qua reading for me.” The state secretary had 
C. L. S. C. headquarters at the Epworth League 
Assembly, at the G. A. R. reunion held at Lincoln, 
and at the State Fairat Omaha. At the latter she 
reports a registration of Chautauqua readers from 
Oregon, Colorado, South Dakota, and Iowa. 

In Iowa several Chautauqua Rallies have been 
held; one at Waterloo, which is a Chautauqua 
town indeed, as it holds a successful Assembly every 
summer, and keeps no less than four circles in active 
operation every year. In Des Moines the state 
secretary, Mrs. Shipley, has organized two new cir- 
cles, the result of a delightful reunion held at her 
own home. Circles in other parts of the state re- 
port an increasing membership, and at Clarinda, 
where an Assembly was held for the first time this 
summer, the circle has reached very large propor- 
tions. 

A CHAUTAUQUA Rally was held in Chicago on 
the evening of October 9. Bishop Vincent ad- 
dressed the meeting, and a large company of Chau- 
tauqua members and their friends took part in the 
Bishop Vincent has held the Sunday 
Vesper Service at all of his recent fall conferences 
in Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and many pastors who attended these Vesper 
Services have gone back to their communities, carry- 
ing the Chautauqua influence into countless homes. 

MANY circles are glad to make use of the Chau- 
tauqua badges, either at their regular meetings or on 
public occasions. The Chautauqua badge is only a 
modest bit of class ribbon, but it is full of signifi- 
cance, and the various colors, old gold, gray, blue, or 
olive, indicate that the owners belong respectively 
to the freshmen, sophomores, juniors, or seniors 
among the hosts of Chautauqua undergraduates. 
These little ribbons can be secured from the 
C.L. S.C. office at Buffalo for five cents each. 
Aside 


exercises. 


from these, silver and gold monogram 
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badges of simple but attractive design may also be 
secured. A little circular giving the various styles 
and classes will be sent upon application to Miss 
Kimball at the C. L. S. C. office, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A DELIGHTFUL report has been received from the 
Pierian Circle at Stillwater, Minn. This circle, as 
is well known to many Chautauquans, is held within 
the walls of the state prison at Stillwater. An 
average attendance of thirty members has character- 
ized this circle ever since its formation in 1890, and 
a great deal of straightforward hard work has been 
done by the members. The quarterly report of the 
secretary shows a present membership of thirty- 
three. The many changes in this Chautauqua cir- 
cle necessitate very careful planning on the part of 
the circle librarian, to see that the members re- 
ceive their books promptly, and that all are ready 
for work, but the machinery seems to move very 
smoothly and the circle is to be congratulated upon 
its excellent plan of organization. The program pre- 
sented for the quarterly meeting is very attractive 
in its appearance, and includes papers by the mem- 
bers upon various important topics; book-lore, so- 
cial equality, and the speed of electricity were 
among the subjects discussed. A number of visit- 
ors were present, and the whole program reflected 
great credit upon the members of the circle. 

A MODEL CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE. 

EVERY Chautauqua circle is governed to some ex- 
tent by local surroundings and by environments 
peculiar to itself, but some of the features which 
have made so successful the Emerson Circle of 
Alliance will (for it is certainly by the exchange of 
ideas and the experience of others that we gain. 
most of that which is good in this life) surely be of 
some benefit to all others which can adopt them. 

Thirteen faithful members comprising the Emer- 
sor Chautauqua Circle of Alliance, O., finished the 
course in June, 1894. Contrary to the unlucky 
features suggested by the number of members, the 
year had been a most successful one; the social 
part of the meetings was not neglected, and each 
one seemed to be inspired with an increased appe- 
tite for literary culture. The year’s pleasant asso- 
ciations closed witha well-arranged social gathering, 
held at the home of one of the members. This 
seemed to be a fitting close for the year, and when 
good-bys were being said it was unanimously agreed 
to make the closing event of each following year so 
attractive that no one would want to drop out be- 
fore the readings were duly completed. A _ visit to 
Chautauqua that summer by the members in a body 
so stimulated each one with enthusiasm for the 
work that the year of 1894-95 started out with a 
circle of thirty members, and of that number all but 
two remained until the end of the year. The inter- 
est continued to grow, and so successfully had the 


meetings been conducted that when the roll was 
called at the beginning of the year 1895-96 thirty- 
seven members were on hand to take up the work. 
This seemed almost too many for a single circle, 
but there was no such thing as a division of that 
happy and congenial company of young people, and 
matters were so adjusted to accommodate the 
weekly meetings in a number of the homes that the 
machinery was soon running along smoothly into 
another year, whose termination was no less brilliant 
than the previous ones. 

The French-Greeks then came together for or- 
ganization in the fall of 1896. Applications for 
membership threatened to overwhelm the officers, 
aud before a formal organization was effected the 
membership was limited to thirty-six as a matter of 
expediency, and this action seemed to be the best 
that could be devised for the good of all concerned. 
The system and rules which were adopted worked 
admirably. A careful record of the work of each 
member was kept by the secretary, and a system of 
grading established. At each meeting the roll was 
called, members answered to their names with a 
quotation or current event, and reported the credits 
earned for the week. Asa penalty for poor work 
the half of the members receiving the lowest per- 
centage for the whole year was to banquet the circle 
at the end of the year. Thus an incentive was made 
for each member to do his best, and the friendly 
rivalry established brought forth every effort 
from all. 

The banquet was duly held at our best hotel on 
June 20, and was one of the most elaborate social 
events ever held in the city. According to an 
established precedent, all arrangements were kept 
secret by the losing side, which made it more inter- 
esting to those having the banquet in charge than 
to those who had been winners in the contest. It 
had also been previously understood that those on 
the winning side were to prepare the toasts for the 
program upon subjects furnished, but on this oc- 
casion the losers bravely decided that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they had fallen short in the work 
during the year (from causes beyond their control, 
of course) they were still able to furnish toasts at 
their own banquet, so some surprises awaited the 
honored guests when no toasts were assigned 
them. 

How could there be a more fitting close to the 
winter’s study of literary and scientific work than a 
social event of this nature? It is needless to say 
that the next year will open with still greater inter- 
est. With Chautauquans the world over, we hope 
to make still further progress, ever keeping in mind 
the words of the poet, 

Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 
CLARENCE O. SCRANTON, 


Secretary Emerson Circle. 























NEW CIRCLES. 
VERMONT.—The promptitude with which the In- 
formals at Randolph have chosen their name and 
elected their officers shows them to be already 





zealous and interested Chautauquans. The pastor 
of the Congregational Church at North Bennington 
will give impetus to the work of a circle recently es- 


tablished in that place. A progressive organizer 





sends five names from Royalton. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—The Chautauqua idea has 
taken hold upon a band of nine energetic people at 
North Attleboro. comes 
with a membership of seven ready to make the start. 


Worcester forward 








Two names are registered from Princeton. 

CONNECTICUT.—This state reports two promising 
circles pledged to 1901; Derby launches out with 
twenty-one members and Ansonia takes pride in six- 
teen wide-awake readers. 

New YorK.—The sixteen 1go1’s at Roxbury have 
at once established their identity by calling them- 
Reinforcements 





selves the Bonny-brook Circle. 
to the number of fifteen are entering the work of 
the Twentieth Century Class at Stockton——A 
trustworthy band of five at Frewsburg have joined 
forces with the Class of Igor. 





Among the many 


recruits for the new class are circles formed at 





Schenectady and Cleveland. Avon is also giving 
a good corps of workers to the cause. 

NEw JERSEY.—Jersey City can hold its own with 
any city as an exponent of Chautauqua enthusiasm 
The 


largest beginning ever made by a circle in Hudson 


and as a firm believer in spreading the work. 


County is recorded for the sixty and more who 
joined ranks with the hosts of Jersey City readers 
as the result of a meeting in the First Congregational 
Church on October 1t. The circle is not confined 
to the membership of the church, but is thrown open 
to all who believe in self-improvement and are will- 
On October 8 


the First Methodist Church was the scene of an 


ing to take the course of reading. 


equally important organization for Chautauqua 
study, resulting in the enrollment of fourteen mem- 
bers. The assistant pastor of the Tabernacle Con- 
gregational Church has successfully organized a 
circle, the initial meeting showing a dozen members. 
The recruits forthe new class from the Heights 
number eight. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Good material for the new class 
is furnished in the little band of five organized at 
Bradford. The reading course is to have atrial 


from several people at Waynesburg. 








Five en- 

thusiastic Pittsburgers have formed a circle. 
MARYLAND.—The course of the English year, 

1894-95, has been chosen as the work of a small 





circle at Annapolis. The Chautauqua work is 
taken up with great zeal by eight literary people of 


Baltimore. 


TEXAs.—The class at Nacogdoches expects great 
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benefit from their pursuance of the work, and if 
they are faithful in their part they will not be dis- 
appointed. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—Distance from the C.L.S.C. 
center will not lessen the loyalty of the five begin- 
ners at Wynne Wood. 

OuIo.—An enterprising crowd of young people 
of Troy have organized under the name of the 
Students’ Fraternity Chautauqua Circle-——Chau- 
tauqua interest is spreading among the people of 
Hough Avenue Congregational Church, Cleveland. 





A Home Circle is also organized in this city. 
Valuable additions to the Class of 1901 are found 
in the well-equipped circles at Swan Creek and 
Chillicothe. 

INDIANA.—True Chautauqua loyalty is mani- 
fested by a member of ’91 at Elkhart who has 
succeeded in forming a new class in that place. 
Let the good work go on. 





Indianapolis reports 
a promising band of readers. 

ILLINOIS.—Five ladies and two gentlemen at 
Plainview have made a good beginning in the 
German-Roman year. 

MICHIGAN.—The Chautauqua Vesper Service 
held in the Congregational Church, Bay City, 
was the direct means of adding three new names 





to the twelve already pledged to the work. 
A half-dozen resolute people of Litchfield have 
joined the ranks of the beginners. 
MINNESOTA.—Tracy contributes to the list of 
1gor’s sixteen readers. 





A corps of workers at 
Minneapolis will hold weekly meetings. 

Iowa.—A 
launched at Riverton. 

MIssourRI.—Carthage, which has already so 
many loyal Chautauquans, sends a list of names for 
the new class. 

MoNnTANA.—A club of fourteen at Dillon will 
take up the work in sociology. —— With a member- 
ship of sixteen and a full list of wide-awake officers 
the circle at Great Falls has begun the reading. 


small but energetic circle is well 


OLD CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—The Dirigos of Lewiston are preparing 
for the winter’s campaign with three additions to 
their number. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—The ’99’s are in the majority 
at Canaan. 

VERMONT.—“I cannot imagine such a thing as 
failure for the Burlington Circle,” writes the scribe 
of that enthusiastic band. They are affiliated with 
the Y. M. C. A. and are delightfully located. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—* Epworth Circle, Worcester, 
has begun the season’s work and will meet regularly 


to talk over the reading and to benefit by individual 
criticism.” 

CONNECTICUT.—On the last day of August the 
Joel Barlow Circle of Redding held a Chautauqua 
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picnic in which their friends joined them. A unique 
ornament for the dinner table consisted of a ham 
garnished with nasturtiums and decorated with a 
C. L. S. C. monogram in cloves. After dinner the 
picnickers had their pictures taken and then listened 
to a report of the Chautauqua Assembly. The 
Classes of ’96,’98, ’99, and Igoo are represented in 
the circle at Wapping. 








The second year’s work 
of the circle at Greenfield began the last day of 
September 

New YorK.—Early in October the circle at 
Mount Vernon inaugurated its third year with an 
enthusiastic meeting in which the president gave a 
telling account of what the circle had already done 
and what they should expect this year. This circle 
has thirteen ’99’s and thirteen ’ot’s. Prophetic of 
a successful season’s work are the beginnings of the 
Hawthorns at Corning, the Wawayandas at Bridge- 
bury, and the Edelweiss Circle of New York. 








The well-marshaled forces at Carthage, Newburg, 
Adams Center, and Norwich give evidence of be- 
ing a power in Chautauqua work. 





Sixteen ’99’s 
and one new member compose the circle at Oneida. 
——tThe Alumni Association of Syracuse is alive 
to the interests of its a/ma mater, as is shown by 
the report of the annual meeting held October 4. 
Officers were elected, arrangements made for the 
formation of a new circle, and the report of the 
year’s work was read, after which the delegate to 
Chautauqua made her report in a pleasing and en- 
tertaining manner. 

NEw JERSEY.—Culver Circle of Jersey City was 
reorganized recently at the home of the president. 
The Una Circle has started out to win fresh laurels. 





They meet every Monday evening. A new name 
is added to Pemberton Circle. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—* The Irving Circle has entered 
upon its seventh year with bright prospects. They 
hold weekly meetings of from two to three hours 
each. Class work is to be inaugurated this year to- 
edu- 
This circle is located in the 
bright little town of Sellersville and is the foremost 
of all organizations.” Stirring reports come from 
the Vincents at Cochranton, the Whittier Circle at 
Minersville, and the Renaissance Circle at York, or- 
ganized in ’92, and now taking a special course. 
Troy has a circle organized in ’95. 

District OF COLUMBIA.—A flourishing circle in 
Washington has been doing good work for three 


gether with talks and quizzes on popular 
cational subjects. 








years and is still loyal to the cause. 

GEoRGIA.—Chautauqua is well represented in 
Decatur in a circle of varied membership, the regu- 
lar readers numbering about a dozen, while at times 


twenty-five are in attendance at the meetings. 
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KENTUCKY.—One charter member remains in the 
circle which was organized at Richmond fourteen 
years ago. Thecircle is as loyal as in its youth, 
and is making great plans for the future. 
October 1 the Chautauquans at Mt. Sterling reor- 
ganized. 

OuI10.—“ We cannot begin to tell the benefit we 
have derived from the now acquired habit of read- 
ing good literature,” 


Cn 





writes the secretary of a loyal 
circle at Sidney.——-Six Laniers are renewing their 
work in Paulding. 





Buckeye Circle, Cincinnati, 
and McPherson Circle, Fremont, are giving strict 
attention to Chautauqua work. 

INDIANA.—Thoroughly prepared for the study of 
the new books are the circles at Knightstown and 
Decatur. 

ILLINOIs.—Electa Circle, Chicago, has reason to 
be proud of its aged members. One has finished the 
course in her seventieth year, and another begins in 
her seventy-fifth year——The Shakespeare Course 
is followed by a goodly number in Carlinville. 
Several new names are reported from Harvard. 

WisconsIn.—The Westfield Circle has reached 
its first mile-stone and now with three new mem- 





A circle at 
Orfordville is doing good work for the Chautauqua 
cause. 


bers is pursuing the work with spirit. 





Iowa.—A charming souvenir program is received, 
accompanied by a newspaper account of the Man- 
chester Alumni entertainment held at Pythian Castle 
early in October. Pythian Castle was charmingly 
decorated, appropriate addresses were made, the 
principal one being the “ Past and Future of Chau- 
tauqua Work,” by Judge E. P. Seeds. At the close 
of the entertainment ice cream and cake was served 
and the remainder of the time occupied in social 
The Gilman Rustic Circle is heldin high 
esteem for its zeal and enthusiasm in Chautauqua 
The Trip to England Course has 
found favor in the eyes of the Monday Afternoon Club 


converse. 





literary work. 








of twenty-five at Dubuque. Four years ago five 
busy people of Creston met and formed a circle, 
which soon doubled its number by each old mem- 
ber bringing in one new one. The next year the 
membership was doubled in the same way. In ’96 
a branch society was formed and the graduates 
have now formed a Society of the Hall in the 
Grove. Officers are elected for the Wild Rose 
Circle of Sheffield. 1901 forms a large majority 
of the circle at Valley Junction. 

NortH DAKoTa.——“ At the frontier post of 
Fort Yates a courageous class of eight meet for re- 
view and light entertainment once in two weeks, 








and these meetings are ‘ red-letter days’ in the long 
winter of this semi-arctic region.” 























HE approaching holiday season brings from 

the publishing houses a large number of 

volumes, among which the purchaser of 
Christmas gifts will easily find one to suit his fancy. 
This department of THE CHAUTAUQUAN gives a 
glimpse of these books, in the publication of which 
the author has taken into his confidence the artist 
and the publisher, the result being an unusually 
large number of books which are literary, artistic, 
and handsomely bound. 

Following the pub- 
lication of “The 
Christian,” by Hall 
Caine, which was re- 
viewed in the col- 
umns of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN for No- 
vember, D. Appleton 
& Company are put- 
ting out many val- 
uable and attractive 

One of 
“ Curious 


volumes. 
them 
Homes and their 
read 


is 





Copyright by D. Appleton & Co. 


Tenants,”* to 
HALL CAINE. Tenants, 


which creates a keen 
and sympathetic interest in the different members 
of the animal kingdom. It includes succinct ac- 
counts of the manner in which animals from every 
zone manifest human traits, with a description of 
their dwellings and those of the cliff-dwellers. The 
pictorial portion of the book is exceedingly attract- 
ive and adds to the impression made by the textual 
contents. 

Some of nature’s most wonderful treasures may be 
found in the ocean, and fortunate is the youth who 
can visit the seashore and study the beautiful objects 
fresh from their native place. For those who must 
obtain their knowledge second-hand, a small volume 
entitled “ The Hall of Shells ’¢ will serve as anintro- 
duction to a wider study of marine zoology. The 
information imparted is in the form of a simple 
story into which are woven appropriate mythological 
tales. Included in the book are several illustrations 
which reflect the spirit of the text. 

For the purpose of giving to children useful in- 
formation in an attractive form Oscar Phelps Aus- 
tin has written a story which he calls “ Uncle Sam’s 
Secrets.”{ A farmer of West Virginia who has 
sold some mountain land receives in payment, be- 


* Curious Homes and their Tenants. 
298 pp. 65 cts.——t The Hall of Shells. 
198 pp. 60 cts——t Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 
Austin. 


By James Carter Beard. 
By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. 
By Oscar Phelps 


367 pp. 75 cts. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
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sides gold and silver, five $500 bills on which ink is 
accidentally spilled. These defaced bills he sends 
by a step-son, Dan Patterson, to Washington to be 
exchanged for new ones. Dan is admitted toa 
postal car, visits the mint and other interesting 
places in Philadelphia, is arrested, released on bail, 
and finally arrives in Washington, where more 
trouble awaits him. The story is interesting and 
well told and the conversations are filled with facts 
relating to the history and government of the United 
States. The text is appropriately illustrated with 
full-page pictures of interesting places. 

A collection of essays on animal life bears the 
title “ Wild Neighbors.”* They are entertaining 
studies of the haunts and habits of some of the 
undesirable though not uninteresting quadrupeds 
found in the United States, to which is addeda 
chapter on the intelligence of animals and animal 


training. The gray squirrel, coyote, badger, por- 


cupine, woodchuck, raccoon, skunk, and Ameri- 
can panther are the animals about which the author 
has written many interesting and important facts. 
The two dozen pictorial representations are in per 


fect harmony with the contents of the essays. 
Vig 





Copyright, 1897, by 


From Ernest Ingersoll’s 
The Macmillan Co. 


**Wild Neighbors.” 
A RED SQUIRREL, 


THE late Lord Tennysont having endeared him- 
self to the whole world by his exquisite verse, a 
memoir by one who knew him intimately has been 
awaited with eager expectancy. In producing this 
memoir the son tells us in the prefatory pages that 
he has followed the wishes of his illustrious father 
in making the account of the principal events of 
Tennyson’s life brief and in suppressing so far as 


possible his own individuality. The memoir is con- 





*Wild Neighbors. By Ernest Ingersoll. 297 pp. $1.50.—— 
+ Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir by his Son. Two vols. 
539+551 pp. $10. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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sequently made up largely of quotations from many 
poems and unpublished manuscripts; of diary 
notes kept by Lord Tennyson, by his wife, and 
by the author of the present work; and of many 
interesting letters written by Lord Tennyson and 
by a large number of his friends. Numerous 
foot-notes and appendices contain additional in- 
formation. All these sources are made to con- 
tribute to the one object of the work—to give the 
reader a true idea of the nobility of character of one 
of the world’s greatest singers. Two large volumes 
are required to contain this wealth of biographical 
material and at intervals there are interspersed pic- 
tures of Tennyson, his wife and children, and views 
of Farringford and Aldworth. There are also fac- 
similes of the original manuscript of fourshort poems, 
one of them being “Crossing the Bar.” The vol- 
umes are printed in large, clear type and neatly 
bound in green cloth. 

No cover could be more suggestive of the con- 
tents of a book than 
is that of Professor 
Weed’s “Life His- 
tories of American In- 
sects.”* Entomologi- 
cal specimens of 
various shapes, sizes, 
and colors on leaf 
forms of tan is a de- 
sign as striking as it 
is artistic. Opening 
the book we find that 
it contains twenty-one 


full-page plates and a From Clarence M. Weed’s 
large number of small 
sketches illustrating 
the text, which, as the 
title indicates, presents the histories of many in- 
sects. In a plain, simple manner, without super- 
fluous technical names, the author describes each 
insect, its habits, and its haunts, though in most 
It is a help- 

student of 


cases the scientific name is given. 
ful book for the non-professional 
nature. 

The national pilgrimage to the town made famous 
by the vision of Bernadette Soubirous is the subject 
exploited by Emile Zola in “Lourdes.”t The 
events of the five days, three of which were spent at 
Lourdes, are set forth in such a powerful and highly 
realistic manner that the reader will not be able to 
forget the pilgrimage, the Lourdes, and all it means 
to the credulous. A fine study of the relation be- 
tween the psychic and physical conditions is also 


here presented. 


* Life Histories of American Insects. By Clarence Moores 


Weed, D. Sc. 284 pp. $1.50.—t Lourdes. By Emile Zola.@ + Prisoners of Conscience. 


Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. Two vols. 388+400 pp. 


$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


“* Life Histories of American Insects.” 


A LEAF INSECT. 
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The compiler of “ The Chautauqua Year Book ”* 
has displayed a keen appreciation of the beautiful 
gems of truth that may be gathered from the world’s 
abundance of literature. This little volume is made 
up of numerous quotations—several for each day of 
the year—which represent the highest talent in 
literary circles, and each contains a thought in har- 
mony with that expressed by the Bible text for the 
day. It is a scholarly and helpful work, imparting to 
the reader many ennobling and inspiring thoughts 
to cheer and encourage him to strive for that which 
is highest in life. The beauty of the contents is 
reflected in the covers, which are decorated with an 
artistic design in gold. The excellent typographical 
work should also be mentioned as one of the factors 
contributing to the production of a fine example of 
book-making. 

The “Chautauqua Booklet Calendar for 1898 ”’t 
is also edited by Grace Leigh Duncan. Besides the 
Scripture texts and other excellent quotations for 

each day of the year it 

includes the C.L.S.C. 
and the different class 
mottoes, and a class 
y directory containing 
the names of the 
classes with the flower 
or emblem for each. 

It is encased in dainty 

covers. 

Lerwick, in the Shet- 
land Islands, is the 
home of the Borsons, 
whom Amelia E. Barr 
has made the chief ac- 
tors in “ Prisoners of 
Conscience.”{ The in- 

fluence of paganism on the lives of these people, 


Copyright, 1897, by 
The Macmillan Co. 


though they are Christians and firm adherents of 
the creed of the Shorter Catechism, is made very 
evident. There is a consequent weirdness in the 
story which entices the reader from page to page, 
to learn that faith in Christ triumphed over creed 
and over paganism in spite of the sorrows and 
tragedies of life. Several illustrations reproduce 
the scenes described by the author. 

About thirty years is the period of time over 
which Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s story of the American 
Revolution|| extends. It is autobiographical in style, 
being a recital by Hugh Wynne of the exciting 


events of his life. While setting forth the dangers 


* The Chautauqua Year Book. Selected and edited by Grace 
Leigh Duncan. 387 pp. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

tThe Chautauqua Booklet Calendar for 1898. Edited by 
Grace Leigh Duncan. Syracuse, N. Y.: University Press 
Eaton & Mains. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 
—|| Hugh Wynne. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
306+261 pp. $2.00. New York: The Century Co 


240 pp. 
Two vols 




















From Elbridge S. Brooks’ 
“The Century Book of the American Revolution. 
WHERE WASHINGTON MET LEE 


AT 


of a war in which he was an active participant he 
has given us a kindly picture of his dearest friend, 
Jack Warder, and portrayed equally well the char- 
acter of his strongest foe, a cousin and an unscrup- 
ulous Tory. He also depicts the manners and cus- 
toms of Philadelphia society in that period with the 
simplicity and the perspicuity of one who is 
thoroughly familiar with what he describes, making 
It is 
a powerful American story and one which every one 


a very realistic picture of that stormy period. 


should read. 

The company of young people who last year 
visited the homes of many noted Americans have 
taken another trip with the same genial uncle. 
This time they visit places whose historic interest 
dates from the American Revolution. From Bos- 
ton one fine morning they rode out to Lexington 
and Concord, where they studied the important 
events which took place there during the century. 
This was followed by a journey to the battle-fields 
of the North and the South, during which they 
learned the story of the struggle for independence. 
The conversation of the young people is animated 
and filled with information concerning people as 
well as places. All this is told by Elbridge S. 
Brooks in his happiest vein, making a very attract- 
ive story* of the revolutionary period of American 
history. ‘The author has brought into service the 
photographer’s art to make his work more im- 
pressive, the result being pictorial representations of 
many events, places, and people of interest. 

The book entitled “ The Ruins and Excavations 


of Ancient Rome” is well adapted to the purpose 


By EI- 
York: 


Book ot the American Revolution 
Illustrated $1.50. 


Century 
Brooks. 


The Century Co. 


J—Dec. 


* The 


bridge S. 250 pp. New 
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for 


author intended it 
—“for a compan- 
ion-book for stu- 


which the 


dents and travelers 
who visit the exist- 
ing remains and 





study the latest 
excavations of 
ancient ,Rome.’* 
The author is an 
Italian archeol- 
ogist. In 1877 he 
was appointed di- 
rector of excava- 
tions by the Italian 
government and a 
time after- 
he 


professor of 


short 
ward became 
Ro- 


Copyright, 1897, by 
The Century Co. 


man _ topography 
in the University 
of Rome. He is 
therefore eminently qualified by education, scholar- 


ship, and position for the authorship of such a 





! 











Copyright, 1897, by 
Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 


From Rodolfo Lanciani’s 
“The Ruins and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome. 
HEAD FOUND IN THE 


BRONZE TIBER, 


book. 
and the excavations which have been made, the 


In describing the ruins of ancient Rome 





*The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. By Rodolfo 
644 pp. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 


and Company 


Lanciani. 
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book Ss. 


The first is devoted to general information concern- 


author has divided the volume into four 


ing the topography of Rome. The soil, climate, 
hydrography, geology, aqueducts, walls, and fortifi- 
Pala- 
tine Hill, its ruins and excavations, is the subject 


cations are some of the topics treated. The 


of the second division. In this there is an account 
of the origin of the city of the Palatine Hill anda 
description of its temples, palaces, and other monu- 
ments of which only ruins remain. In the third 
book the author treats of the Sacra Via from the 
Colosseum to the Capitoline Hill, describing the 
buildings and monuments which were once the pride 
of every Roman. The remain 

der of Rome is delineated in 

the last book. Each of these 
books is divided into sections 
treating of different subjects, 


of 


This sys- 


the bibliographies which 
immediately follow. 
tematic arrangement of the 
text makes the volume a valu- 
able reference book, as do also 
and the two 


the appendix 


indexes. Besides this vast 
amount of information, written 
in clear, concise sentences, the 
book contains over two hun- 
dred pictures, maps, and plans 
of buildings. 

Life among the peasantry of 
Ireland is portrayed by Jane 
Barlow in her “ Irish Idylls.”* 
They are pictures of homely life 
in Connemara, drawn with a 
facile, ready pen, and give the 
world a glimpse of the joys 
and sorrows, the hatred and 
love, the glad hopes and bitter 
disappointments which come 
to even the most lowly. They 
are sympathetic sketches 
which cannot but arouse the 
kindly interest of every reader 
The present edition of these 
idyls is copiously illustrated 
by excellent pictures, the ma- 
terial for which, we are told, 
was obtained by the artist on 
a trip to the Connemara bog- 
lands taken for that express 
purpose. 

It is from biographical works as well as from 
formal histories that students may obtain valuable 
information concerning different periods of a coun- 
“The Story of Marie Antoi- 


try’s development. 


*Trish Idylls. By Jane Barlow. 
Mead & Co 


329 pp. New York: Dodd, 


From Jane Barlow's “‘ Irish Idylls.”’ 
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nette ”* while exhibiting a very candid portrait of one 
of the queens of France also gives the reader a clear 
idea of the etiquette and customs of court life in 
the eighteenth century, of the intriguing in political 
circles, and of important events in the historical de- 
velopment of France. The volume is written ina 
simple, straightforward way which makes it easily 
readable and attractive. Not less interesting are the 
excellent full-page illustrations, which are reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings. 

Rudyard Kipling has tried his hand at an Amer- 
ican storyft with very successful results. The hero is 
a youth of sixteen, the son ofa multi-millionaire, and 


Copyright, 1897, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

LISCONNEL PIGS. 
he is exceedingly disagreeable when he is introduced 
to the reader. A summer with Gloucester fishermen 
near the Grand Banks produces a wonderful trans- 
*The Story of Marie Antoinette 
pp 


$1.50- 


By Anna Bicknell. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
New York: The Century Company 
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+ Captains Courageous. 323 pp. 
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formation which the author re- 
veals while vividly portraying life 
on board a schooner during the 
Skilfully the 


author has wrought into his nar- 


fishing season. 


rative a spirited account of a 
fast run from Los Angeles to 
Boston of the private car ‘ Con- 
stance.” It is a bright, enter- 
taining story. 

A class of individuals whose 
importance in the industrial 
economy of America has been 
little understood is that to which 
of the plains 


the herdsmen 


belong. The erroneous notions 
of cowboys as a class conveyed 
by fiction is dispelled by “The 
Story of the Cowboy ’* as told 
by E. 
which appeared in THE CHAU- 
He first 


explains how the American cattle 


Hough, a chapter from 
TAUQUAN for August. 


industry developed from herding 
on the Mexican plains, a de- 
velopment in which much honor 
is to be accorded to the cowboy. 
He then describes the ranches 
of the North and the South, fol- 
lowing which the real history of 
a cowboy’s life begins. His out- 
fit, his horse, every feature of 
his work, his amusements, social 
customs among the cowboys, the 
nester, the rustler, and warfare 
ona ranch are all described with 
minuteness in clear, forceful Eng- 
lish. It is an impartial, sympa- 
thetic delineation, which rivets 
the attention of the reader until 
The 


illustrators, William L. Wells and C. 


the last page is finished. 
M. Russell, 
have represented in several excellent full-page pic- 
tures the cowboys doing some of their most inter- 
esting work. 

The title of a recent book by F. Anstey is “ Baboo 
Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A.,”¢ a title quite in- 
comprehensible until the introduction is read. 
There it is explained that the honorable gentleman 
is “an able B. A. from a respectable Indian Uni- 
versity ” who has come to London to enter the Inns 
of Court. The present volume is his own account 
written for Punch of his experiences in London 


society, and he also expresses his opinions on various 


* The Story of the Cowboy. By E 
William L. Wells and C. M. Russell. 
+ Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A. 


Hough. Illustrated by 
359 PP- 
By F. Anstey. 


$1.50.—— 
288 
pp. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


From E. Hough’s 
“The Story of the Cowboy.” 











th 


Copyright, 1897, by 
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THE COWBOY. 


subjects of more or less importance, as_ bicycling, 
the art of the old masters, the laureateship, and 
the inter-collegiate boat-race. The style of the re- 
cital is just what might be expected, grandiloquent, 
facetious, showing an ignorance of the subtilities of 
the English language. The artist has given usa 
picture of the Hindoo and several of his London 
acquaintances. 

To the long list of books about the Maid of 
Orleans Mary Hartwell Catherwood has added “ The 
Days of Jeanne d’ Arc.”* It isa simple, fascina- 
ting tale in which Jeanne is delineated as a pure, 
fervently religious, and patriotic maid, seeing visions 
which lead her to conduct the siege of Orleans for 


the salvation of France. Life in the fifteenth cen- 


*The Days of Jeanne d’ Arc. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
278 pp. 


$1 50. New York: The Century Co. 
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tury and the places made famous by the 
presence of Jeanne d’Arc are effectively de- 
scribed and into the story there is woven a 
delicate sentiment which touches the heart of 
the reader. 

The genial pedantry of Donald G. Mitchell 
makes the reading world again his debtor by 
the publication of the fourth volume of his 
English Lands and Letters series.* In a para- 
gon of prefaces he forecasts the contents of 
the book, conjuring with a few neat pen-strokes 
dainty word-silhouettes of those whose full- 
the 
Lake School poets to the Victorian writers is 


length portraitures follow later. From 
the scope of the discussion, and the author 
displays that accurate scholarship and candid, 
if sometimes partial, judgment which alone can 
render such a work valuable. Supplementary 
to the American Lands and Letters series, these 
books will be given an honored place among 
literary criticism. 

The little fellow who the day after Christmas 
comes suddenly to the rueful consciousness 
that his last bit of Santa Claus candy is at 
that moment gratifying his palate experiences 
no more dubious enjoyment than the Steven- 
son devotee lingering over the last pages of 
“St Ives.” ¢ 


vation strikes us even at the thirtieth chapter, 


Unhappily the chill of future pri- 


and it is only by recalling long-suffered pangs 
anent the Edwin Drood mystery that we are 
decently thankful to the gifted Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, who has so deftly woven this unfinished 
tale to its completion. “The great master of 
us all,” to use Barry’s fond term, has let no 
pathetic shade of the approaching dark dim 
the enthralling brilliancy of this last of his pub- 
lished works; and while doubtless so careful 
an artist as he would have given the book 
many a refining touch had not his workday 
waned, no critic can decry or admirer lament any 


faltering in the old buoyancy and spirit, any laxness 


in the old rigid ideality of style which will always 
Ta plot 
and incident, too, the soul of genius rises triumphant, 


distinguish “R. L. S.” from the dilettante. 


and of the hero, the Viscount de St. Ives, it is 
enough to say that he merits brotherhood with my 
lord of Ballantrae and the immortal tars of Treasure 
Island. 

Of all enchanting realms that entice the child 
mind, surely Toyland must be the most irresistible ; 
and when a pretty blue volume bedight with fasci- 
nating wooden dolls and rampant jacks-in-the-box, 

* English Lands, Letters, and Kings. The Later Georges to 
Victoria. By Donald G. Mitchell. 294 pp. $1.50.——t St. Ives. 
Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. By 
438 pp. $1.50. 


Rebert Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles 


Scribner's Sons. 


From Donald G 
** American Lands and Letters.”” 
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Mitchell's Copyright, 1897, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 

disporting themselves in all sorts of captivating pos- 
tures, boldly announces “ Adventures in Toyland “* 
who doubts that many pairs of bright eyes will grow 
big with eagerness to explore this treasure-mine 
And 
quaintances await them in the colored plates and 


from cover to cover? such marvelous ac- 


dainty drawings within! But—if we must be un- 
gracious to be true—in our grown-up opinion the 
little ones will not miss much if they end their in- 
vestigation with the pictures, for unfortunately these 
high-born British toys are far ahead of our New 
World bairnies both in their vocabulary and their 
range of motive and sentiment. 

In the last volume of the series called Women 


* Adventures in Toyland. 
by Alice B. Woodward. 
Scribner’s Sons 


By Edith King Hall. Illustrated 


152 pp. $2.00 New York: Charles 
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of Colonial and Revolutionary Times* the gentle 
yet distinguished career of Dame Catherine Schuy- 
ler, first introduced as “sweet Kitty V. R.,” is made 
the central picture round which to group many rep- 
resentative scenes from our colonial history at the 
vital period of the two great wars and many quaint 
little genre studies of the romantic life in the old 
Dutch manor-houses of Albany and New York. 
The author, Mary Gay Humphreys, wields a grace- 
ful pen in such narration and has scored a marked 
success in her attempt to implant new seeds of in- 
terest in the well-worked field of our national be- 
ginnings. 

Since Mrs. Burnett first won our hearts with her 
almost inspired creation of little Cedric Errol she 
has been given an undisputed place as a classic in 
child literature, and Messrs. Scribner have 
shown a keen sense of appropriateness in the 
superb binding in which they now present 
five volumest of this charming author’s dis- 
tinctively juvenile tales. The ornate designs 
and harmonious color scheme that beautify 
the exterior of these volumes permit no ade- 
quate description, but it can be vouched that 
the same time more 


no handsomer and at 


meritorious set of children’s stories can be 
found in all the book mart to-day. 

Dean Farrar has enjoyed the acquaintance 
of many illustrious people, both in America 
and in his own country, and in a volume 
“Men I 
of 


There are more than fifty of them, among 


entitled Have Known” } he has 


written these friends and _ friendships. 


whom are Lord Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 


Dean Stanley, Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 


Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Phillips Brooks, 
Cardinal Newman, Dean Johnson, the Lyt- 
tons, Dickens, Carlyle, and other poets, 
scientists, divines, and literary contemporaries. 
The author has employed a bright, dignified 


style in giving his readers entertaining anec- 





dotes, bright conversations, and interesting 
incidents, by which he has shown himself a 
close observer and an able judge of men. 
The volume is in no way a formal biography 


but it a 


to the 
valuable to the student 


contains facts relative 


of 
of literature. 


many 


lives these men 


The illustrations include fac- 
simile letters and portraits. 
What crime did Sylvestre Bonnard commit is the 
* Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times. 
Schuyler. 


Catherine 
With portrait. 251 
$1.25.——Tt Little Lord Fauntleroy; Piccino and Other Chilc 


By Mary Gay Humphreys. pp 
Stories ; Sara Crewe, Little Saint Elizabeth, and Other Stories : 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress; Giovanni and the Other Chil- 
dren. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 1zmo. Each 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

I Have By the Very Rev. Frederick W. 
D. D. pp. $1.75. Boston and New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


Five vols 
$1.25. Per set, 
~ Men 


Farrar, 


$6.00. 
Known. 
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From Dean Farrar’s 
‘Men I Have Known.’ 
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question one repeatedly asks as he reads Anatole 
France’s story “ The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.” * 
No answer is obtained until the end of the story is 
almost reached. Then the sympathy is all with the 
criminal, a simple-hearted, learned old man who is 
incapable of any misdemeanor, unless, as in this case, 
it is committed unwittingly, and for the purpose of 
securing the happiness of a poor orphan. The plot 
of the story is simple, there is very little action, and 
the minor characters as well as the principal ones 
are well drawn. Brilliant and artistic covers of 
purple and gold encase this little story. 

A volume substantially and attractively bound 
contains the poems of Matthew Arnold.t These 
compositions are characterized by a stateliness and 


dignity of expression which contributes largely to 





; . isan 

Copyright, 1897, by 
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DEAN FARRAI 


perfection in the form of Arnold’s poems. How- 
ever, they express a tenderness and depth of feeling 
which do not fail to reach the responsive heart of 
reader. 


the The present volume is a complete 


3onnard. By Anatole France. 
Translated into English by Arabella Ward. 245 pp. 
+ The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. Complete Edi- 


New York and 


* The Crime of Sylvestre 


$1.00. 


tion. 529 pp. $1 50. Boston: Thomas Y., 


Crowell & Company. 
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edition and contains a biographical sketch of the 


poet and valuable notes on the poems. 

Four small volumes representative of the Charles 
Dudley Warner Library have been issued as “The 
Warner Classics.” * 


They contain literary and 


By courtesy of The Literary Digest. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


critical studies in essay form reprinted from those 
The 


subjects treated in these souvenir volumes are the 


prepared especially for this famous library. 


great philosophers, novelists, poets, and historians, 
some of the world’s ablest scholars 
Each of the 


about whom 
have written in a very clever way. 
studies is especially valuable because it expresses 
the opinions of a thinker who has made a special 
study of his subject, and in several cases the writer 
was a friend of the person about whom he has 
written. Professor Waldstein, a personal friend of 
George Eliot, has written an entertaining essay on 
her life and works. Leslie Stephen, who writes 
about Carlyle, was an acquaintance of the brilliant 
essayist. Gibbon is the subject of Lecky’s essay 
and Charles Dudley Warner tells us about Byron. 
The four volumes contain fourteen delightful essays 





*The Warner Classics. Selected from the Introductory 


Studies included in Charles Dudley Warner's Library of the 
World's 
postage prepaid, for $1.00. 


Club. 


Four vols. Sent 
New York: 


Best Literature. to any address, 


Harper's Weekly 
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which will tend to arouse an interest in classic liter- 
ature. Engravings and half-tone portraits give an 
idea of the personal appearance of both the writers 
and the subjects of the essays. The volumes are 
small, and they are handsomely bound in red. 

The interest of the nineteenth century 
student in the Arthurian 
cycle may be responsible for the publica- 
tion of “King Arthur and the Table 
Round,’* but, whatever is the cause of 


of literature 


its issue, we are glad to obtain it, not 
merely because it is a fine representative 
of book-making but because of its liter- 
ary value. The introductory chapters, 
in which are considered some debatable 
questions, relate to the history of the 
In the first of 
these chapters it is asserted that the 


Arthurian romance. 
romance as now known is a literary pro- 
duction for which “neither history nor 
It 


is also claimed that in outline, style, and 


tradition is primarily responsible.” 


in general conception “the Arthurian 
romance is a French construction,” the 
character of its present form being due 
largely to the influence of Crestien of 
Troyes, a French poet of the twelfth 
century. A chapter on the sources of 
the Arthurian tales leads to the conclu- 
sion that the greater portion of the 
material composing the romances now 
extant was not derived from Britain. 
About the middle of the twelfth century 
through the influence of the court min- 
strels “adventurous and _ sentimental 

poetry ” of supposedly British origin be- 
came popular, and French authors, to make a story 


’ 


“fashionably British,” frequently inserted names 
whose form and sound indicated a foreign origin. 
The writer further remarks that little of the Arthurian 
verse of the last half of the twelfth century remains 
except the work of Crestien and his followers and 
“it is chiefly from the romances of Crestien him- 
Short 
essays on Crestien and his literary work, the prose 


self that his sources must be conjectured.” 
romances evolved from the Arthurian verse and 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” complete an 
introduction which is written in simple yet forceful 
of the 


“Erec and Enide,” “ Aiexander and Soredamor,” 


and convincing language. Three tales, 
and “ The Knight of the Lion” are included in the 


first volume. The text of the second volume com- 


prises the remaining seven tales and notes explain- 

* King Arthur and the Table Round. Tales chiefly after the 
old French of Crestien of Troyes, with an Account of Arthur- 
ian Romance, and Notes by William Wells Newell. ‘Two vols. 
290+268 pp. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 























ing omissions and other matters of interest rela- 


ting to the stories, which, we are told, are from the 
old French of Crestien of Troyes, five of them 
reproducing as closely as possible the ideas and 
language of the original, and the other five being 
but outlines of the original recitals. 

A charming collection of holiday souvenirs and 
Christmas greetings are annually issued by L. Prang 
and Company* of Boston. This year they are pre- 
pared to supply the public with an unusually large 
variety of novelties, which in daintiness and artistic 
designs have never been surpassed. Garlands of 
pansies, whole handfuls of violets, stately roses, yel- 
low-eyed daisies, the modest little forget-me-not, 
and other floral friends have been wrought with soft, 
delicate colors into graceful designs for Christmas 
cards, booklets, and calendars. Fairy-like forms, 
portraits of musical and literary artists, scenes from 
Longfellow’s famous idyl, with pic- ae 
tures of the characters he has im- 
mortalized, are also among the 
ornamentations which grace the cal- 
endar pages. Exquisite verses and 
charming little poems are brought 
into these works of art, which are 
silently educating the people to 
a love and appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

It was a delightful summer and 


one full of happy experiences that 





three young ladies of New England 
spent in the Scandinavian penin- 
sula.t They visited a sister of two 
of the girls, who lived in the coun- 
try two miles from Christiania. 
From there they made short trips 
to noted places and before return- 
ing to America they sailed around 
the coast of Norway, crossing the 
circle to 


arctic see the midnight 


sun. They were unusually observ- 
ant and careful to record in note- 
books the daily happenings and 
descriptions of interesting places, 
people, and customs. The slender 
thread of romance running through 
the recital makes it doubly attract- 
ive. Many of the scenes admired 
by the girls the artist has repro- 
duced for the benefit of the reader. 

More than forty years Madame Mathilde Marchesi 
has spent in the musical profession in which she 
has won an enviable reputation, but not without 
Sumptuous calendars, fine 
Calendars a specialty. The 


L. Prang & 


* Prang’s Holiday Publications. 
art books, and Christmas cards 
only American line. 5 cts to $4.00. 
Company. 

+ A Norway Summer. 


3oston : 


3y Laura D. Nichols. 178 pp. $1.25. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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From Laura D. Nichols’ 
** A Norway Summer.” 
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In the story of her life as told by her- 


hard labor. 
self we learn that when she was about seventeen 
years of age her father lost his fortune and she as 
well as her sister was obliged to seek a position as 
governess. Her sister, recognizing her superior mu; 
sical talent, offered to pay for her music lessons, and 
she entered upon her studies with the best instruct- 
ors. From that time her life was devoted to music. 
Ifer memoirs* tell in a charming way of experiences, 
pleasant and disagreeable, of defeats and successes, 
of her friends among celebrated musicians, and of her 
many music pupils. She has also expressed in a 
general way throughout the narrative her opinion 
on certain principles which govern the art of sing- 
ing. Itis a most interesting book and one especially 
valuable to students of voice. 

According to the author’s own words the story of 
is intended for those 
vail 


travels 


and 


Diomed’st life 





Copyright, 1897, by 
Roberts Brothers. 


OLD BORGUND CHURCH 


“who are too old to shoot, or who can no longer 


steal time for sport, and have to do their shooting 
* Marchesi and Music 


Massenet. 


With an in- 
York: 


Marchesi. 


315 pp. 


By Mathilde 


Illustrated. New 


troduction by 
Harper & Brothers. 

¢ Diomed. The Life, Travels, and Observations of a Dog. 
By John Sergeant Wise. Illustrated by J. Linton Chapman, 
330 pp. Boston and New York: Wolffe and Com- 


pany. 


Lamson, 
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in their heads nowadays.” Diomed is a remarkably 
intelligent dog, trained for hunting, and he is made 
the raconteur of his own experiences, diversifying 
the recital by observations of an interesting nature. 
The sportsman surely will enjoy a season’s hunt with 
Diomed in the mountains of Virginia, on the prai- 
ries of the West, in the border territory of Mexico, 
and in the pines of Florida. The story will be no 
less appreciated by the young people who are fond 
of the gun and the dog. The book is amply illus- 
trated by beautiful pictures and in its general make- 
up it is an admirable representative of the book- 
maker’s art. 

Wallace is the author 


A volume of which Lew 


contains two poems. The first is “ The Wooing of 


Malkatoon,”* a romantic story of love in which a 


noble youth of the Orient figures as the hero. The 
second part of the volume is a drama, “* Commodus,” 
founded on a story told by Roman historians. It is 


the story of Maternus, who, according to one version, 
was a slave liberated from bondage by his own 
efforts. He gathered about himself a large band of 
robbers who attacked fortified cities. Commodus, 
the emperor, sent imperial troops to rid the country 


of their presence. Maternus by a remarkable strata- 
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and the author has made the most of them, at the 
same time portraying personages of historical re- 
nown in their true light. The illustrations are the 
work of F. V. Du Mond and J. R. Weguelin. 

A volume scarcely to be excelled in sumptuous- 
ness of general make-up is one containing products 
of Du Maurier’s pen entitled “ A Legend of Came- 
lot.”* 


is one of the first characteristics to attract the eye. 


The title, printed in large rubricated letters, 


On every page of the volume there are rubrications. 
Sometimes the red appears only in the initial letter 
or in the border lines of a picture, or, as in one 
last 
poetry, the initial letter, and the line between the 


section, in the words of every stanza of 
columns; but the effect of the whole is bright and 
The 


quality of heavy paper upon which to display these 


artistic. publisher has used an excellent 


illuminations and the text has been printed in very 
clear though not very large type. The contents of 
of 


iques,” short stories, and pictures which, with one 


the volume consists poems, “Vers Nonsens- 


exception, first appeared in Punch. Every feature 
of the pictures, many of which cover a whole page, 
is distinctly brought out, and they are representa- 
tive of Du Maurier’s talent as an artist. 
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From Lew Wallace's ‘‘ The Wooing of Malkatoon.” 


THE SINGING 


gem circumvented them and reaching Rome during 
a festal season attempted to assassinate the em- 
peror. This story is full of dramatic possibilities 





*The Wooing of Malkatoon: Commodus. Two poems by 
Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond and J. R. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Lew Wallace 


Weguelin. 


168 pp. 





Copyright, 1897, by Harper and Brothers. 


BACCHANTES, 


For a fuller announcement of books and a more: 
complete description of fall and winter literature 
see pages 197-240 of the present number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 





* A Legend of Camelot, Pictures and Poems, etc. 
Du Maurier. 95 pp. 


By George: 
New York: Harper and Brothers 














